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PREFACE 


T is not the Deſign of this: Dil- 
courſe to intrench upon any 


Knowledg already diſpoſed, and 
appropriated into Arts and Sciences, 
as they are at this time delivered ; 
but only to propoſe ſuch things to 
Conſideration and Uſe, as, lying ſcat- 
tered and in common, are lefs cul- 
tivated and regarded. For this Rea- 
fon-tis in vain to expe& Accurate- 


- neſs. of. Method or Stile ; but the 


firſt part is almoſt wholly writ in 
manner of Eſſays, the ſecond of 4- 
_ &.3 phoriſms 
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The Preface. 


phoriſms + the Stiles moſt free, looſe, 
and unſ{c:entifical. 


The moſt uſeful Knowledge 1s 


that of a Man's (elf ;, and this»de- 


pends upon that more univerſal con- 
fideration of, £2414 homo poteſt ; na- 
turally, and artificially, z. e. what 
Abilities are 1n us originally, by the 
Gift of God: and what attainable 
by our own Induſtry. And both 
theſe in order to Knowledge or A7i- 
on. To advance this Diſcovery, 
it 15 hoped that theſe Papers may 
contribute ſome Hints and Steps 3 
whereby others may proceed to per- 
fect the whole Building Which 
who ſhall effect, or but confidera- 
bly promote, ſhall perform a Service 


as acceptable, as beneficial to Man- 
kind. E-1 
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The Preface. 

The perfecting of a Young Mar 
in Sczence and Speculative Learning 13 
the buſineſs of ſo many Books and 
Perſons; that it ſeems ſuperfluous to 


engage 1n that part of Inſtruction. 


It was therefore thought more ule- 
ful to furniſh ſome Rules and Prin- 
ciples of Ative Life ;, as being that, 
whereto Gentlemen ſcem more d1ſ- 
poſed both by their Births, and ge- 


'neral Inclinations ; and whereto al- 
fo little Aſſiſtance could be expected 


from our ordinary Speculation, I 
have therefore rather chuſed to ga- 
ther up diſorderly, and bind toge- 
ther, ſuch ſcattered Counſels and 
Notions, as have occurred either ut 
Obſervation, or in ſome Italian Wri- 
ters, not ordinary amongſt us. If 


any Perſon ſhall hereby be any whit 


s 7 uo for- 
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forwarded toward the attaining the 
great End of his Creation, 412 all 
that 1s here aimed at. Almighty 
God give Succels according” tothe 
Riches of his GoodneG, Aer, 
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CHAPTER LI. 


\þ Neeſer to Learning, 1. Capacity. 
A 2. biſtrudion. 3. Prattice. The 


two lait of which are comprehended 
in Education. © 


P 7 HAT a Man may attain PerteQion 


in any Art, Scic.:ce, or Virtae, three 
rhings are requiiite. IT. A natal 
; Ability, Power, or Croprcity, 2. 4fts 
or Inſtruction. 3. Exerciſe and Pradice. Capacity 
conſiſts, 1. in Faricy or Invertion. 2. Menory, tid. 
3. Judgment; of which we thall ſpeak o* iarge 
Dereaker And tneie in ſeveral perfons are ver; 
terent, For granting wat ſome Fmniloſophers 
fay, ar they are 97ginai#y equal in 411 Men, as be- 
ing the"Soul it felt; yet in realit, becauſe every 
Soul comes inro a Body enduct with various Dit- 
poſitions ; and the Organs, which the Soul em- 
ployeth, and are as neceffary vo rhe producing irs 


Operations 
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Operarions as the Soul ir ſelf, are not in all equal- 
ly well diſpoſed; there ariferh great variety of Ca- 
pacities, and Abilities : God Almighty diftriburing 
theſe his Cifts of Nature to every one in what mea- 
{ure hunlſelf thinks fitteſt. 


- 2. I know there are, who accuſe the divine Pro» *' 
vidence, as more megardly or ſparing towards. Men 


[4 E 
6 


than other Animals; which, without teaching, Know 
not only what 1s ſufficient for their Subſiſtence, but 
tome rhings alſo which Men learn by long Imita- 


tion : as, to £0, to ſivim, to expreſs their Paſſions 


and Thoughts : yea, and ſome manual Arts, which 
are in us the feels of Education, are. m Beaſts the 
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actions of Senſe or Inſtine. But truly this Complaint | g 


is without reaſon : for if we think Impotency to he 
an Advantage, and thoſe Creatures ro be in the 
beſt" condition who have lea$ to do; it is true that 
Beaſts are happicr than Men, and Vegetable: than 
Animals. Bur if every thing be made for A@jon, 
and the more able it is to work the more noble; 
if plus poſſe follows, and argues nobilius o7 perfeFins 
eſſe ; then 1s our condition infinitely the better; as 


not. only having more, but more various, more ſubs. 


lime, and more difficult Operations. It 15 neceſlary 


for Beaſts ro be born with Hair, Feathers, Scales, ; # 


eo 
} _ 


or Shells, becauſe rhey had not the Ingeny to make 
themſelves Garments ; which, to their very great 


convenience, they might: alter according to the Segud 


ſons : nor had they rhe knowledge of creating Fife, 
building Houſes, and the like. Nature vm 
them with Beaks, Claws, and Horns, becauſe they 
could never arrive to find out a ſtone, roVEmelted 
and framed into all frts of Inflruments and: Utenſils. 


| Their Knowledge ariſerh no higher than of what is. 


Pleaſant or painful ; they apprehend nor convenient, 
ox 
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or inconvenient z juſt or unjuſt; happy or miſerable, 
God, as a Maſter of a Family, gives the Servants 
their ſet Salary, and employs them ;, but his Children 
he educates and inſlru&s to command and diſpye, not 
their own only, but even the Faculties. of all the 
other : chewy were Beaſts to live by Nature, but 
on by 4rt. Beaſts me to be perte& at _ 
rhat they might be -preſengly employed ; Man by 
habits of his own Ro Kor Beaſts, beſides 


_ their Suſtenration in this preſent Eite, were to ex- 
. pet no other recompence; but-Han, by his. labour 


was to merit, and by well employing his Abilities 
to inherit, a Reward, and that efernal, He made 
imdeed' no: Creature which he endowed not with 
ſufficient Abilities for the uſes of rheir Creation ; 
and moſt alſo with a power to better and advance 
them by affiduous prattice : bur the end of all infe- 
ror Creatures was comprehended in their A&ons of 


Life; for the conſerving and propazating that. 


But Man he created capable of a ſupernatural Em 
ployment; of a Lite to be continued infinitely be- 
yond and ahve this ſmall moment ; and of Opera- 
tions ſubltmer than providing for the Belly, And 
therefore he adorned him with Faculties accor- 
dingly ; an Ability to difcern berwixt good and bad, 
Virtue and Vice, Refle&ion upon his wn Aﬀtions; an 
Underſtanding capable to know arid comprehend the 
whole World ;” and more than that alſo, to be preſent 


*£0 all paſt, and future, as well 2s prefent things ; to 


mulriply a ſmall inconfiderable Propoſytion to infinity ; 


 andto know him who exceedeth all. Knowledge. . 


3- NOR are theſe Faculties even in Infancy 
(chough imperfe&t): alrogether obſcure. For as ſoon 
as they haye Strength (with which Beaſts are 
born )- they do more than Beaſts; rhey exert 

greater 


| 


4 -< Of Education. Part T. 
greater Teſtimonies of Nature's Bounty, framing in 
themſelves Human Adios, whereas Beaſts work. ' 
only according to their own kind, For even the 
nobler Faculties ſhew themſelves betimes ; Fancy, 
in imitation of others; Memory, 11 retaining what 1s 
imitated; and Judgment, in ſelefing certain Attions, 
and parts of Actions for their imitation, which 
are the Principles and manner of all Learning, LIL 
deny nor, but ſomerimes there is ſuch Impotency, or 
Defed in the Organs (which alſo I doubr not moſt _ 
frequently, if not always, to be a Diſeaſe, and + 
ofren curable by a diſcreet Phyſician ) as renders 
the Subjedts, according to the degrees of the In- 
diſpoſition, unfit or. uncapable of any InſtruQion ; 
and that all labour beſtowed upon them-s loſt : or 
at leaſt fo unapt are they, as 1t 1s not Zanti to em- 
ploy ſo much Induftry as 1s requiiite ro render them, 
indifferently, like other men. Neither 1s this exab 
difference of Capacities always (in Cluldhood eſpe- 
cially ) ſo eaſily diſcerned, as it may be with con- 
verſation and ftryal, Let the Educator therefore 
think himſelf ro be but as a Midwife, who cannor 
bring forth a Child, where there 1s none ; bur 
where there is, can affiſt the Birth, though the 
Mother be fickly, and the Child infirm. And 4s 
it is loſs of Labour to ſow where there 1s no Soil ; 
and as where the parts are meaner, the greater 
meaſure of cultivating by Inſtruftion and Praftice 
is requiſite; by which even mean Parts may be bet-- 
tered: $o where there 1s a greater meaſure of | 
Parts, leſs Inflitution and Exerciſe will advance in 
rhem a greater Harveſt, and great Induſtry will raiſe 
them to Admiration. Of thele ſeveral Degrees, it 1s 
diltgently to be conſidered, that fome have a bare 
Capacity, ſufficient to be inſtructed, moving only as 
they are drawn ; who, like Bottles, render no ma 
than 


Chap.I. * Of Education, 5 
than is juſt put into them. Others have a great 
Taclinatio to Knowledge, running, when once ſet 
in the way, either to any, or ſome one Sctence 
in particular ; and having the Grounds and Prin- 
ciples given, they are able to raiſe Concluſions, 
garher Corollaries ; . and having the Foundation 
laid, buildup the reſt themſelves. Others (tho 
few) are as Automata, oymd\SexJor, their own 
Maſters ; and have a Genius, or ſomewhat extra- 
ordinary, to affiſt chem. Which who 1o have, 


and withall a Probity of AﬀeGtion, and willing- 


neſs to take Pains, they ſeem ſer our by God 
limſelt richly fraught for his Glory, and the. 
good of Mankind. It 1s alfo to be obſerved ; 
that, where there is a great Indiſpoſation #9 one 
Study, ( as many times there 1s, ſome being 
by Nature more inventive, others more reten-- 
tive; ſome very afive, others ſhw, &c.) it is 
ſeldom worth the- labour to ſtrive to introduce 
the contrary to ſuch Inclinations, Amended and 
bettered ſuch Perſons may be, but 7otally cured 
they rarely are ; and in their own 'way they may 
m_ excellently, with lefs pains, I ſpeak not 
ere of Inclination to Virtue or Vice ; for there 
15 no Man fo difpoſed, bur he may be virtuous it 
he pleaſe, as ſhall be ſhewed hereatter, This of 


Capacities, 


4. BUT the beſt Capacity, without Inſtru&ion by 
Precepts and Examples, to which are ſubſervient 
Exhortation, Admonitions, Threatnings, Corre ions, 
Cc. 15 ready to ſpend it ſelf uyon /ow, mean, and 
many times vicious, Employments : as the bes? 
Ground, except tilled and ſowed with profitable 
Seed, produceth only ranker Weeds. Satis norunt 
prudentes (faith Paſch, in vita Fybrach.) virtutis Gy 

Vitiorunt, 


—_— CT 


ET 
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uitiorum ſemina cum naſcendi origme copulata, vi edi | 


cations, in alteram partem neceſſario emicare ; adeo ut 
bonum eſſe non a natura datum, ſed arte ſit queſituin-, 
ac proinde bene inſtitui fit efficacius quam feliciter naſct, 
Hts meaning 15; That Parts are indifferent of them- 
ielves to produce Good or Evil; and great Parts 
( a5 Themiſtocles was told by his Maſter, filt, tu ni- 
hil mediocre eris, fed vel magnum patrie lumen, wel 


magna pe$tis) are fitted for grect, whether good or | 
Fad, Undertakings ; great Errors and Wickeaneſſes ® 
proceeding only from grezt Wits. Education and 


Ditcipline trom our Manners; and that only cvery 
one knows which he is taught. The Faculties of 
the Soul can work of themſelves; but as not ex- 
cept upon an external Olyed, ſo neither to the vt- 
moſt of their Power, without Imitation ; nor 1n the beſt, 
i. @. the right and true manmer, but by Inſtruſon. 
We are born with Hands, Feet, and Tongue ; and 
have by Natiire Power to write, dance, and ſpeak ; 


' vet none of theie can we do, except aſſiſted, ſu- 


ſtained, and formed by either thoſe, whom we ſee 5 
to employ the ſame members; or by rhoſe, by whom 
weare, as f15951: 1s Scrength permits,Faught and mould- 
ea into ſuch Habits, So all Men are born with Rea- 
ſon, but have nct the vſe of 1t ar firſt. And when we 


bezin to ſerve our ſelves of it, it 1s ſo weakly, thar 


we are eatily overcome by Sen/e, which ul then 
hath gxided us. And, it at this dangerous Con- 
wndure we be not aſfiſted, 'tis much to be fear- 
ed our Reaſon will be bur of ſmall uſe to us: eſpe 
cially fince we find grear ſtore of Tracks and En- 
couragements in the broad way f Pleaſure; and 
therefore ſhall be unwilling to leave ic for the 
narrow, rough, and unbeaten Routtes of Induſtry 
and Labour, Ir 1s true, that Perſons of very great 
Farts can, out of. their own Otfervazion, (KEW all 
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Sciences at firſt began) or when they arrive at 
Years of Diſcretion by the help of Books, ( that 
1s, other Mens Experience ) advance without 4 
Teacher to a conſiderable perte&ion. As Lucul- 
Izs is ſaid to have come into Aſia an excellent 
General, who departed from Rome an wunexperi- 
enc'd Soldier, The ſame is alfo ſtoried of the 
Lord Deputy Montjoy. Though, to confeſs rhe 
truth, theſe Inſtances are nor very rare ; for 
( which ſeems ſtrangely abfurd ) there 1s no Arr, 
to obtain which leſs diligence 1s uſed than this 
of Soldierſhip, though of the greateſt conſequence. 
But we had lately a Perſon, who without any 
experience in Navigation, by Reading and Study, 


at the very firſt Eſſay of his Art, happily and 


diſcrectly' commanded a Ship to the Eaſt-Indies. 
Some commend only Pra&ice ; others think 
Reading ſufficient ; both to blame : joined toge- 
ther they do beſt. Reading advanceth more, 


'and ſcorer than praffice alone. A. Reader 1s 


more uraverſal, better for many things ; more ac- 
curate and obſervant in his Praftice : A Pradtt- 
 cer's Knowleilge 1s 1n a ſhorter compaſs, 1n ordina- 
ry caſes, and is longer before it come to perfe- 


| Chion. Reading 15 other Mens experience, which by 


Meditation and Practice becomes our own ; bur 
1: makes us ſomewhat foo exa, and to expert 
all things ſhould fall out according to our Ima- 
gmations ; whereas the World in fancy 18 much 
different from that 1n reality; not clothed with 
thoſe Particularities and Circumſtances which are 
either parts of, or inſeparable from ir. Though 
Reading however be good, yet 'tis beſt with 
thoſe who. have already had an Inftrafor ; who 
can "PP'Y Is Precepts -and' Advices to all Ac- 
ctdents, ſupply Defects, anſwer all Doubts, - 
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trench Exceſs, inculcate what is negle&ted, call ty 


mind what 1s forgotten, and {er tus Charge an the 
itraireſt and neareſt way. 


'$s. YET both Capacity and Inſlrudion are effeR: 
ieſs without Pradfice and Exerciſe ; which con. 
{:tts (according to the nature of the things to be 


learned ) in Meditation, thinking, or contriving;. 
#bſerving orhers Prattices; and aftual trying andy 
working. Precepts ſerve very well for a Guide; 
but advance not the Guided, except himſelf tol-3 


low them ; they facilitate rhe beginning and pro- 


grefs, but the Perſon himſelf muſt fer ro his af 


Endeavour, 1ft ever he intends to attain Perfe&on., 
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Never have I ſeen Parts, how great ſoever, with-" 


our Induſtry and Study to produce any Good : 
much Evil indeed I have known proceed from 


thence. Such Perſons may prove ſometimes plau-? 


fible Diſcourſers, and of an agreeable Converſation, in % 


erdinary Companies, for a time, till their Stock 
be fpent. But it is Induſtry and Exerciſe, that 
renders a Man knowing and ſolid; that makes 


him not to tear ro be asked a Queſtion in what.; 
he proteilerh. And if Induſtry be neceſlary to |: 


great, much more to mean, Parts; which 1t bet- 


ereth and advanceth to Perfection and Honour. ' 
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And fince to have great natural Parts is nct in | 


au Power, but we muſt be contented with thoſe 
which God hath given us; we muſt {-r our reſt 
upon our Labour and Induſtry, for correQtins our 
bad, betrering our indifferent, and periefting 


our good, Inclinations. And of this (the uſe and 
| profit we make of our Talents) inuſt we give a 


ſevere Account. Nothing ch:mgeth' Nature, but 
another Nature, Cuſtom; nor force, not reward, 
nor paſſion, Our thoughts are according to our 
Y $I 
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all © TInclinations, our | Diſcourſe and Speeches according 
1 Te 


ro what we have learned, but our A&ons according 
ro what we have been accuſtomed, How often do 
we ſee men promiſe, vow, engage, yea and re- 
folve to change, v. g. an ul habit, and yet conti- 
nue to do as they did before ? How many ſee we 
daily, who began well, and, as long as they took 


;, pains, profited exceedingly ; but when truſting to 
= the goodneſs of their parts, and thar ſmall ſtock 
-& of Knowledge laid in before, not improving it far- 


ther, but grving themſelves liberty of Mirth and 
Pleaſure, have nor only not profited, but bankrupted 
alſo, and loſt rheir principal * Befides, Induſtry 
and Exerciſe of rhemſelves render us thinking, vt- 
oilant, attentive, provident for all Caſes, and Ac- 
cidents; lay up a treaſury againſt all Events; pre- 
vent Surprizes ; and make us familiar, and ready ' 
to all thar may happen. Bur by Idleneſs, and 
Pleaſures, the Spirit 1s relaxed, the Underſtanding 
unbended, the Fancy overthrown with Ruſt. and Rub- 
-biſh, and the Memory periſhed, 


6. THESE two laſt ( Inſtrudion and PraFice 
are comprehended in Education. There 1s bur 


® © one way or manner of learning, be the ſubje& what 


ever it will. In manual Arts the Maſter firſt ſhew- 
eth his Apprentice what he is to do, next works 
-it_ himſelf in his preſence, and gives him- Rules, 
»— rhen ſets him t9 work, The ſame 1s the way 
of breeding a Gentleman or a Scholar. The Educa- 
tor preſcribeth his End ; gives him Rules and- Pre- 
cepts; preſents him Examples and Patterns, and then 
ſets him to a#t according to what was before taught 
him. And if the Educated apply himſelf ſeriouſly 
ro meditate, contrive, obferve his Copy, and be 
content to be admomthed and corretted when 

TAUty, 
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faulty, he will, no doubr, arnve to the intended - 
11 PerfeCtion ; which 1s to perform his duty with eaſe, | 
Wi readineſs, and delight; 1. e. to advance his Art . 
| | into another Nature. For in this At equals Na-" 


and is indiſpoſed to the- contrary, as a good Muft- ' 
cian's hand conſulterh nor what String ro touch, | 


I ture, that it, as ſhe, works without Deliberation, 
| Ji 

a 
M! bur runs to it as readily, as Nature doth to the  * 


i. proper Muſcle, when ſhe would move a Finger \, , 
th Only in this they differ, that Nature God hath gi- $ 
wal . ven us, Art is of our own Acquifition ; Nature is ® \ 
4 | perfe ar the firſt moment, Art 1s not obtained , ; 
| | without Study and Induſtry. And the earlier we þ 


q! begin, the better it is. For ſhould we ſuffer young 
wt | Men, as they ſay of Hercules, to chuſe Virtue or 
Vice, Labour or Pleaſure, when they come to {| 
Wikia Tears of Diſcretion; and in the interim ler them | 
3 ER tpend their Youth in the Vanities and Fillies that Age 
Witt ſuggeſts to them; 1s not this that wherein the 
At Devil tempred our firſt Parents, preſenting them - | 
| the excellency of the Knowledge of Good and Evil 2... ® 
whereas it had been much better to have known 
Good only,and left Evil ro have been underſtood 
by rhe Examples of ſuch as would not confider, \, * 
Bur intro what hazzrds are theſe uninſtrufted Per- i 
ſons caſt, ſhould ir pleaſe God to cit them off in 1" | 
 cheir Youth? It is nor as if they ſaid, Ler them /_ ' 
'habiruate themſelves in Vanity, Idleneſs, and Filly” = | 
thar they may-atterwards judge better of Virke, 
7. e. Of that whereot they have no Experience ? 
How can they chyſe Good, ſince they know not 
what ic 1s? and every one muſt follow and em- 
brace what he knows. Shall we let them firſt vers 
their Malice ? But by prattice it increafet2 + ler them 
defer their chice wlll they raay make jt with Diſ- 
cretion 2 but wirhout teaching they will never come 
io 
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to Diſcretion. For «Every Habit, eſpecially when 
according. to a natural Inclination ( as theſe are 
by reaſon. of the remainder of that evil, left in 
us for our exerciſe ) hurries them wiolently, and 


ar lengrh' irreſiſtibly alſo. Ar beſt; ſuppoſe a 


Child ſhould eſcape accidentally, 7. e. by the. 
care of Parents, or his own naturally good Dit- 
poſition, this Rock; yer thoſe who ſtart late, 
are ſo far behind, that when they ſhould be. 
ready for Employment, "they are learning the 'Prin- 
ciples of it; and are ſurprizd and at a gaze 
where to begin. The great Inclination of Youth 
1s to Pleaſures, and that eicher ro Idleneſs and 
Sleep, whence proceed Inconfideration, Carelet- 
neſs, Hatred of Labour and Thinking; or elſe 
ro Eating, Drinking, or the other Luſts of the fleſh. 
And all theſe, indulged and accuſtomed, grow 
Rtronger, and. at laſt inextirpable, For they end 1n 
habitual Sin, darkneſs of Underſtanding, and cx- 
tinguiſhing the lighr both of God's Spirit and 
Reaſon. Virtutem (ſaith Paſc. it. Pibr.) niſi in 
primeva germina, dum tenera ſunt &F mollia, inftil- 
letur, fruftra in adultis requiras. The reaton why 
we ſee fo many old men Fools, 1s, becauſe we 
fſee fo many young men unlearned. Thoſe who are 
employed in Mifſrms for converting Nations to 


Fa 


| Chriſtianity, find little Fruit 1n treating with an- 
' tient Men, Ir 18 alſo neceflary to get an habi- 
' rade,of Virtue and Knowledge in Youth, thar 


in thar A» -when our Underſtanding fails us, 
we mayzd& ['nothinz unbeſceming 1s. But the 
force of Education is ſeen in nothing more, than 
tat whole N2tions, trom Are to Age, continue 
in the very ſame Cuſtoms and Manners: ard. 
to change theſe, etpecially to the better, 15 2 
dithculty even beyond Imagination; Thote who 

are 


12 Of Education. P: 
_ are brought up in Wars, are-attve, reſtleſs 
olent, ungovernable but by torce ; bro 
up in peace, lazy, unexperienced; in tr 
ſubtil , inrereſfled, coverpus ; amongſt poor 
. mean-{pirited ; amongſt 'idle perſons, good for 
thing. Again, were there a City confiſtin; 
Subjes without Education, what a Confuſjon w 
ir be? without Obedience, without brea 
their own Humors and Paſſions, eyery one 
lowing his own Luſts, without regarding 
other, without Diſcretion, Civility, even 1 
out Humanity 1t felt. *Tis good Education of 2 
that makes virtuous Men. and obedient Sub; 
that fills the Court with wiſe Counſellors, and 
Commonwealth with good Patriots. Even T 
1t not cultivated when young, change their N:; 
into Wildneſs ; and Beaſts grow fierce and re: 
not tamed and broken in Youth. Narure 1s 
rered, and made uſeful by Education ; and 
our Induſtry produceth in us contrary to N:; 
ts ſtronger, and converts Nature into. its 
To negle# Inſtru&fions 1s to want other Mens 
.rience, and to begin again ar the very Found 
of every Art, or Science ; which being by 
and hitle advanced, and not yet pertetted 
muck hinders himſelt that takes nor advat 
of the height they are already arrived 
And mr to exerciſe Parts, 1s fo loſe them ; 
mt to uſe them to the beſt, 1s to debaſe and 
them. For they whoſe Spirit ſuffers them 
ro be rwle, and yet are not inſtrufted ro 
beſt advantage, fall upon Trifles, Turning, W 
making, Hunting, or worſe. One I have 
of brought ro Alexander, who by many 
Pratice, had attained the dextery of thro 
4 {mall Seed through a Needles Eye. The 


Part|Chap. 1. Of Education. nz 
reſtleſs, vifor a juſt reward gave him a Sack full of thoſe 
; brough Seeds. Bur Matth. Huniades, the Warlike King of 
in trade Hungary, was more levere with him that brought 

poor meytiim a Wooden Coat of Male, wherein was nor 
od for no-one Ring wanting, a Work of Fifteen Years; for 
nfiſting «he commanded him to Prifon"for Fifteen Years 
«ſion woul{more, to expiare for 10 much Time and Parts 
- breakinCpenc in fo fruitleſs an Employment. We have 
y one foread of Princes that have ſpent their Times and 
rding amDelights in frivolous and low matters : catching 
yen With Moles, halrering Frogs, hunring Mice with Hunt- 
jon of Tout ble-bees, making Lanterns, Tinder-boxes, and 0- 
t Subje&s, £Rer ſuch like Manufactures, ficrer Work tor thoſe 
s, and the&bar meaſure their Tume by {o nuch the Day. 
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12 Of Educatiov. Part}|C 
are brought up in Wars, are-a@ve, reſtleſs, yifo 
olent, ungovernable but by force ; brough Se 
up in peace, lazy, unexperienced; in trade, 
ſubtil , interefled, coverous ; amongſt poor mengdii 
. mean-{pirited; amongſt 'idle perſons, good for nor 
thing. Again, were there a City confiſting oth« 
Subjes without Education, what a Confuſion woul(T 
ir be? without Obedience, without breakinf 
their own Humors and Paſſions, every one fol 
lowing his own Luſts, without regarding am 
other, withour Diſcretion, Civility, even with 
out Humanity it ſelf; *'Tis good Education of TouthÞ 
that makes virtuous Men and obedient Subje&s;X! 
thar fills the Court with wiſe Counſellors, and the# 
Commonwealth with good Patriots. Even Trees ,. 
1t not cultivated when young, change their Nature 
into Wildneſs ; and Beaſts grow fierce and reſty if 
not tamed and broken 1n Youth. Nature 1s bet. 
tered, and made uſeful by Education ; and what 
our Induſtry produceth in us contrary ro Nature 
' 4s ſtronger, and converts Nature into its ſelf. 
To negle& Inſtructions 1s to want other Mens Expe- 
.rience, and to begin again at the very Foundation 
of every Art, or Science ; which being by little. 
and little advanced, and not yet pertetted; he- 
muck hinders himſelf that takes nor advantage / 
of the height they are already arrived to, 
And nt to exerciſe Parts, is fo loſe them; and' 
mt to uſe them to the beſt, is to debaſe and yility 
them. For they whoſe Spirit ſuffers chem not 
ro be idle, and yet are not inſtrufted ro the 
beſt advantage, fall upon Trifles, Turning, Warch- 
making, Hunting, or worſe. One I have read. 
of brought to Alexander, who by many years. 
PraQice, had attained the dextery of throwing 
4 ſmall Seed through a Needles Eye. The "Uy 
Or 


art Chap. 1. Of Education. x5 
, viefor a juſt reward gave him a Sack full of thoſe 
ough Seeds. Bur Matth. Huniades, the Warlike King of 
rade Hungary, was more ſevere with him that brought 
| maytiim a Wooden Coar of Male, wherein was nor 
r noone Ring wanting, a Work of Fifteen Years; for 
ng ofhe commanded him to Prifon for Fifteen Years 
(more, to expiare for ſo much Time and Parts 
akinfpenr in ſo fruitleſs an Employment. We have 
e folead of Princes that have ſpent their Times and 
- amDelights in frivolous and low matters : catching 
with Moles, halrering Frogs, hunting Mice with Hunnt- 
Touthble-bees, making Lanterns, Tinder-boxes, and 0- 
bjeds, her ſuch like ManufaQures, firrer Work tor thoſe 


{ rhe&har meaſure rheir Time by {o much rhe Day. 
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CHAP. IE 
Of the Duty of Parents in Educating 
49 their Children. 


. 


'T, I Defire Parents would ſeriouſly conſider, thar 
Education of their Children is not left to their © 


Pleaſure, but a Duty impoſed on them. God, the | 


great Father of us all, depoſited the Children in the 


Fathers Charge ; and provided by his Laws, and 
Threatnings, on ſhould be reverenced and obey: 

They are part of your ſelves, and 
what you do for them 1s indeed for your ſelves, 
You expetft Honour by them at all times, and may. 


ed by them. 


fometime alſo ſtand 1n need of their Aelp, Tis: 


what you eicher have enjoyed from your Parents, Of 


Iaynent your loſs by their negleft. You have brought 
forch Children into this World of Miſery and Trouble, 
and will you ſo leave them ? Will you nor affiſt them 
in paſſing through 1t as well as they can? Ir is bur 


reaſonable they thould by a fpeedy death be taken 
away from the furure Evil, if you refuſe to fortijy 
them againſt if. Youprovide them Eſtates; to what | 


purpoſe, 1t you allo proce them not Parts to uſe 
chem ? By that you appear to be their provident 


Parents, bur by this you are parallell'd to their good 


Anzels, in raking care and ryatching over them. 


"BUT I will ſpeak no more of this: for though 
there be ſome inhuman and irrattonast Parents, 
that deſire their Ciluldren ſhould be hke rhem- 

- Hs ſelves. 
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ſelves ; and think their own Honour and Reſpe& 
eclipſed, it their/Sons\be wiſer or worthier than 
they ; andare contented their Children be wicked, 
leaſt their own a&zons: be reproved : ſome alf5, 
who for covetouſneſs, negiett, or 1gnorafice, will 
not beſtow good Education upon them ; yet rhere 
are ſo tew of this fort, and their Error ſo maniteſt. 
that ir needs no further Diſcovery. | 


ANOTHER and not inferior Error of Parents 


' there 1s; that out of I know not what tenderneſs, 
- they are unwilling their Children ſhould undergo 
- ſuch Hardſhips and Severities as a good Education 


doth require. Which is, as if the Mother ſhould 
not ſuffer her new-born Infant ro be moleſted with 
the Pain of Swathing and Binding, till it grows ber- 


ter able to endure” the Torment. Many Parents 


zre afraid their Childrens Spirits, 1. e. their 0b- 


- flinzcy and Pride, ſhould he broken with due Cor- 


r:&10n, and harſher chiding. . 


BUT the greateſt, and molt general Error of P2- 
rents,1s 5 that rhey deſire their Children to be more 
tlaufible than knowing ;, and to have a good Mein, 


. rather than a good Underſtanding ;, or at leaſt, to 
; - have both rogerher ; to employ the ſame time to 
.. acquire ſerious Studies, and 4-Ia-modeneſs : to ſtudy 


Gravity and Levity ; Gallantry and Philoſophy toge- 
ther. But (beſides what I ſaid before, it theſe 
come 1n competition, Pleaſure will certainly carry 
rhe Cauſe; but more time beſtowed, and greater 
Proficiency. ſhall be made in thar, than the other) 
ic ſeems to me little Icfs than impoſſible, that two 
things ſo unlike, if not contrary, ſhould be together 
attended (one hour of Pleaſure obliterating more, 
than three of Study will imprint ;) that tyo ſo diffe- 
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16 Of Education. Part 1, 

rently commanding Maſters ſhould be obeyed. 
If the Soul can apply it felt to ſuch difſonant Sty- 
dies, why may not the Eye alfo, at once, aim 
at two oppoſite Marks { The Gallants chieteſt Study 
3s to ſpend his time ; the ofher's to ſave it: the. 
one 1s for living in pleaſure and mirth ; the other, 
in labour and ſeriouſneſs, The one for adorning and ' 
trimming himſelf, ro viſit, game, play, @c. the 
other for watchfulneſs, induſiry, devotion. In ſum, 
the one placeth his Deſign to be comformable 
and acceptable ro thoſe, who underſtand let ; 
ro ſome ſuch filly Women and Ladies, from 
whom 1t you take Vanity, nothing remains ; the 
other ſtrives ro approve himſelt ro God, his Holy 
\Angels, the Example of all werthy and wiſe Men 


_ of the pa and preſent Age. Why are Rich Cloaths 


bur to be ſhown ; ſhown to them, who beſt under- 
ſtand them? They beſt underſtand them, who. 
anind mwthing-elſe ; who can judge of every Pun-. 
Glo of the Mode ; and can read a Lecture upon 
a Knor, or a Ruban. Beſides Gallantry 1s ridicu- * 
Jous, except accompamed with Frmality of Con- 
wverſation, Pun&uality 1n Dancing, Viſiting, Courting, 
which inevitably engage them in loſs of Time, 
Folly, and averting the Underſtanding from ſeri- 
ous and uſeful Thoughts. And this is as conſen- 
taneous to Reaſon, as Experience ; tor the Soul 
is fortified by Introverſion upon it ſelf, continual 
Meditation, and refle&ing upon its Operations, 
Faculties, and the Objets therein reſerved : 
whereas all ſenſual Pleaſures call forth the Forces of 
the Soul ro the ourward Parts and Members of the 
Body : whence proceeds that continual Combat, fo. 
much ſpoken of both by Pluloſophers and Di- 
yines, between Senſe and Reaſon, rhe Body and 
the Soul, Wiſdom and Pleaſure, Pr 
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METHINKS therefore Children ſhould be 
educared to all Severity of Labour and Virtue ; 
and ro this Outward Politure, by the by only ; to 
make thoſe their Study and Employment, and to re- 
gard theſe fo much as not to be offenſrue ro thoſe 
they converſe withal. Pleaſure-and Recreation 11- 
deed is fo far neceflary, as to keep up the ſtrength 
and alacriry of the bodily Forces, without which 
the Soul cannot work. Bur I ſpeak not of theſe 
ar this time, but of that, which is eſteemed # 
part of Buſmeſ3, and Employment. Cyrus and Da- 
rius, great Captains and wiſe Men, ruin'd their 
Families and Monarchy, becauſe they educated 
rheir Children after the Median Faſhion, 7. e. a- 
monegſt rheir Wives and Women ; who never 
{ſuffering chem ro want any thing, nor to be con- 
rradifted, their Deliczcy made them ſhthful and 
languid ;, the Sl:very and Hattery of thoſe abour 
them rendred them haughty and imperious. S9 
chac rhey could neither labour with Chearfuine/?, 
nor c9711.:1d without Arirogancy ; that made them 
contermptible, as effeminate ;, tins odinis, as mjolent. 
I with the Perſz.ms were the only taulty 3n this 
matter. Whoever would educate a Child to Folly 
and Ruine, muſt give him his own Will ; not ſuf- 
fer his Humor to be conradited ; be careful that 
he never come 1n Danger or HardihiÞ ; that he be 
above Labour and Induſtry ; and-cvery day's Ex- 
perience ſhews us, that Firtunz, quem fovet, fatu- 
um facit. 


BUT it 1s very confiderable, contrary to the 
Per/1ms, that many great Princes have brought 
up their Children to Induſtry and Hardſhip. Fgin- 
hartus taith of Charles the Great, Liberos ſuos ita 
cenſuit inſtituendos, ut fam filii, quem nepotes, pri- 
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18 Of Education, Part I ; 


m9 liberalibus ſtudiss ( quibus oF ipſe operam dabat ) 
erydirentur. Tum filios, quamprimum etas patieba- 
Fur, more Francorum equitare, armis ac venatlonibus 
exercert fecit, Filias Lanificio aſſueſcere, coloque ac fuſs, 
ne per otium torperent, operam impendere, atque ad 
omnem haoneſt.item erudiri fecit. Auguſius wore the _ 
Cloaths ſpun and made by his Wite, Daughter, . 
and Grand-children, as Set. informs us. Monſieur 
de Rh1dez thus defcribes the Education of Henry 
te Great of France. His Grand-j.ither woild not per-. 
mit him to be brought ud with that deliciteneſs, ording- 
rily wed to Perſons of his Quality; well knowmg, th:t 
ſeldom lodgeth other than a mean and feeble Spirit in 
an effeminate and tender Bogy. Neither would he allow | 
him rich Habilements, and Childrens uſual Trifles ; 
nor to be flattered or treated like a Prince. Becau'e | 
all theſe things are Cauters only of Vanity, and rather 
raiſe Pride in the Hearts of Infants, than any Sentiments. 
of true Generofity. But he commanded, he ſhould © 
be habited, and educated like the ofher Children of 
that Country ; that he ſhould be accuſtomed to Tun, 
#0 leap, to climb the Rochs and Flount.ins ;, that by 
ſuch means he might be inured to Labour, Sc. His 
ordinary Fad alſo was courle Bread, Beef, Cheeſe, 
and Garlick ; and he often went barefoot, and bare- 
hezded. The ſame Care was taken by whole 
Nations, eſpecially ſuch as were of a Hirtaiy 
Conſtitution. The Lacedeminian and other an- 
tient Nation's Cuſtoms are to every one known. 
Olaus Maigngs deſcribes the manner oi the Edu- 
cation of rhe Nohillity of the Warlike Nation of 
the Goths, 1. 8. c. q. They were accuſtomed to en- 
dure Beatins and Wounds, to chmge of Heat into 
ſudden Cold, to ſuffering of Five and Froſt, to lying 
upon Boards, courſe and uneaſy Cloathing, flirong, but 
erdinary Food, violent and weariſome Exerciſes ac- 
fs = cording 
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cording to every Age ; ſuch as riding, dating, ſhooting, 
wearing heavy Arms, eſpecially Helmets, Sheilds,Spears, 
Boots and Spurs, ſwimming on Horſeback, and in Ar- 
197. I ſhall nor inſtance in any more, for fear of 
{eeming too much to upbraid the preſent Delt- 
CACY« 


2. THE Duty of the Parents therefore 1s, firit 
ro begin betimes ; tor- very Togurn'y che blan- 
diſhment of Nurſes, and the fooliſh, vain, or 
evil Converſation of thoſe about them, leave 
ſuch Impreſſions even vpon their Infancy, as are 
difficultly defaced, even when the Child arrives to 
Diſcretion, and Maturity. ' Befides, the Nurſes 
form the Spcech, the Garb, and much of the 
Sentiments. of rhe Child. The anciznt Romans 
(ſaith Quintihian) when a Child was born, put him 
not out to an hired Nurſe, but brought him up in his 
Mother's Chamber, under the Eye of ſome grave and 
virtuous Matron, choſen out of the Neighbourhood, who 
was to have him continually in her Preſence, © Co- 
« ram qua neque dicere fas erat quod turpe di- 
« &v, neque faccre quod inhoneſtum faftu vide- 
« retur : Ac non ſtudia modo, ſed remiffiones e- 
<« txam, luſuſque pucrorum ſfania quadam grav:- 
« rate ac verecundia temperabat, &c. And fo con- 
{1derable was the Education of Children thoughs 
to be, that, as he faith, Corne/i2 the Mother of the 
Gracchi ,, Aurelia, the Mother of Auguſtus Ceſar ; 


' were Governefles to great Men's Children. 


3- SECONDLY, though a diſcreet and care- 
ful Nurſe be provided, yet let not the Farhcr 
remit his Diligence to wean him betimes ; nor 
permit Tenderneſs ro overcome his Judgment, or 


tis preſent falſe, the durable and perfect, Love ; 
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bur hinder, as much as is poſſible, the ſowing. 
of evi] Seeds, and prevent the - very firſt begjn- 
mwngs, and ſprowtings of bad Attions. There is 
indeed no Man that feeth not the vaſt diffe- 
rence 11 Childrens Inc/inations to Virtue or Vice; 
how eaſily ſome are adviſed, how difficultly 0- 


ters reftramed, even by Corre&tion. There re- 


maining in every one ſomewhat of that Pra- 
vity derived to us from our firft Parents, in- 
cuinng vs as much, if not more, ' to Evil, 
than to Gocd ; yet ſome more violently than 
others. Which JInclinztions, though they render 
is not Guilty, (the Sin being wathed away by 


Baptiſm ) yer our conſenting to them 1s Sin, as. 


our reſiſting them 1 Virtue ; and our fighting 


againſt and overcoming them, 1s the great Em- \. 


$:95ment of our Lite. And truly were & not for 


Evil Examples and Counſels, or at leaſt for want © 


of good ones, rhe Victory would not be ſo diff- 
Ccuir, as we commonly tuppoſe, and find it ; nor 
the difference of Inclinations ſo manifeſt. For 
thus much mult be acknowledged zo the Ghyry of 
our Maker ; firft, that as every Conſticution hath 
a Difpoſtition to Ey1l, 1o that very Diſpoſition 1s 
contrary to another Evil, ro which the wmdiffe- 
rent would be more obnox1ous ; and Secondly, 
inclineth alſo ro the neighbouring good ; every 
Defe&, by the wiſe ordering of Providence, be- 
ing ballanced with another Advantage ;, as proneneſs 
ro Anger prompts alſo to _— and hardineſs 
ro attempt difficulties ; the ſlow, and phlegma- 
tick, are alſo perſeverant and conſtanr mn their 
Reſolutions ; that which diſpoſeth to Luft, ſuggeſts 
alſo perſuaſrveneſs, plauſibility, and cheartulnelſs : 
Deſire produceth Induſtry, Fear breeds Quiet and 
Eauriouſneſs, Apd by the way, let this be re- 
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membred, that it 1s much eaſier to bend a na- 
tural miſ-inclination ro irs neighbour Virtue , 
than to its oppoſite : as an angry Perſon is ea- 
filier perſwaded to Aﬀiveneſs, than Meekneſs ; the 
tenacious, to Frugality, rather than Bounty ; Obſti- 
nacy to Conſtancy, Fawningneſs to Complaiſance, and 
Ignorance to Obedience. . So that atty one becomes 
Eyil rather than Good, is not ſo much the faulr. 
of his Conſtitution, as the perverſeneſs of his Will,. 


following the Suggeſtions of Senſe rather than the 


Di&ates of Reaſon. *T1s Pleaſure in Children,. 
that recommends the Evil, and warps them 
from the Good : *tis Inconſideration and «Folly more 
than the Difficulty or Unnaturalneſs of Virrue.. And 
it there be any ſuch Man, as withour delighr 
or intereſt, purſues bad rather than good ; he 
wanteth either the Reaſon, or Defires common 
to all mankind... Nor did wife Law-makers in- 
ſtirure Reward and Puniſhment to conſtrain Men 
to do- againſt Nature ; bur to equiponderate the 
Prejudices of” Pleaſure and Inſtreſft, 7 e. ro coun-- 
tenance Reaſon againſt Senſuality. I cannor for-- 
bear ſetting down a notable Saying of Quintilian, 
cap. ult. Natura nos ad optimam mentem genuit ; a- 
eeogue difcere meliora wolentibus promtum e$ ; us: 
vere intltenti mirum fit itlud mags, malos eſſe tam 
multos. And Seneca, Nihil e&ft tam arduum && 
difficile, quod non humana mens vincat, (F- in fa- 
mniliaritatem producat aſſidua medit atio « nullique ſunt 
fam feri of ſui juris affe&us, . ut non dilciplina, domen- 
tur. Quodcungue ſibi imperauit animils, 00tiniut's 
Sanabilibus ezgrotamus malis. ipſaqite nos in rectum 
genitos natura, ſt emendari woluerimus,. juvat. 
Thus they out of the ſtrength of their Reafon 
and Experience : Perhaps alto they had learned 
io much from Socrates, who by his own Examn-- 
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| ple, ſhewed, that cven the worſt Diſpoſition was 
| | it conquerable by Reaſon. And this to the Shame 
ll 8h | of 1o many pretended Chriftians. But how would 
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Perſons, of fteal 
tie like. 


WIN 1 rage given vs by Grace and his Holy Spirit, alway 
i | Wil ; ready to-affiſt our good Endeavours ? Though Se-_ 
| 


ing, drinking, 1nconſtancy, and 


4. MY 


neca ſeems to have diſcerned ſome glimpſe of that 

| | alſo. Ep. 41. Sacer intra nos ſpiritus [edet, malorum 

2 1H  bonorumque noſtrorum obſervator CF cuſtos. Bonus vir 
| || i ſme Deo nemo eſt.. An poteſt aliquis ſupra fortunam, 
WAN 4 rift ab ipſo, ſurgere ? itle dat confilia erefa (fy mag- 
itt nifica. O pie Domine, O Salvator bone, ſaith Salvian, - 
!, 7. quantum per te efficiunt ſtudia Diſcipline, per que” 
mutari poſſunt vitia Nature ! And ſpeaking there. 
of the Africans, he ſaith, Adeo excluſa nature origt-. 
nalis ſinceritas, ut aliam quodammod? in his naturam. 
vitia fecerunt, The Sum 1s, Though all Diſpoſoti- 

025 be not egually good, yer the worſt may, by the 

induſtry of the Educator's, and God's Grace, never 

wanting till retuſed, be ſo reformed and bertered, 

as to be able tro do God, his Prince, and Family, 

Honour and Service. And the greateſt forward- 
nefs and worlt inclinations, we findin Children, are 
comquerable , and when a&ually overcome, thoſe very 
Perſons may better ſucceed, than the more facile and 
compſying. Only, as T faid, let them be taken betimes:! 
and the rather, becauſe it cannot be known but 
by experience, how any Chitd's difpotition may 
prove and ſhew it ſelf. But 1t inftead of re&ify- 
ing his evil Inchnations, any one indulge ; and in- 
Read of Eridling, encourage it ; he makes it his Mi- 
fter. Whence come thoſe regular and cxtrava- 
gan Delirce and Aﬀtions, which we ſee 1n many 


| 
| 
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4. MY third. Advice 1s, That Parents would; 
have their Children, ( as much as they can) under 
their own Eye and Inſpe&ion. By this they ſhall 
be preſerved from Evil Companions, Imitation of 
bad Superiours,. their Counſel, Diſcourſe, and ſuch. 


| like; but more than all, from indiſcreet, imper- 


tinent, unmanaged Servants, For Youth not. ha- 
ving the ir. ro meaſure it ſelf from its own 
Adions, knows it only by Reffetion from others 
Relations; and thinks it ſelf ſuch really as a fawning, 
Servant repreſents him.. And Servants, who are 
uſually brought up in that low Condition, and have 
their. Thoughts and Speeches ſuitable, cannot be fir 
Companions to a Gentleman, But above all, the 
Example of the Father 1s of' greater Force to edu- 
cate a Son.. O te beatum Adoleſcentem ( Plin. hb. 8. 
Ep. 13.) qui eum potiſſimum imitandum habes, cul 
natura te ſimillimum eſſe wvluit / The Father's A- 
tions authoriſe the fame in the Child : nor can. 
the Father chaſtiſe him for what he himſelf is 
guilty. Grear Care muſt rhe Father take there- 
tore, leſt he give any bad Example either of 7: 
temperate Anzer. with Servants, or of uſing any evil, 
obſcene, or undecent Words ; and to be ſuch as he 

defireth his Son ſhould repreſent him. Ir.concerns 
him alſo ro overlook even his Governor and Edu- 
cator, when he is of Aze to ſtand in need of one, 

both ro keep him ro his Drligence, and create 

Authority ro his Inſtruftion. Czto, rhough he 

kepr a Maſter exprefly tor his Son in his own 

Houſe, yer did himfelt alto frequently reach him. 

So did Augyſizzs his Grand-children, Cairns and. 

Lucius, The great Theodoſuzs uſed frequently to 

fir by Arſerius, whillt che taught bis Sons. Arca- 

ants and Hwwrirs ; ro whom allo he —_— 
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ed ſuch Reſpett to be giyen by them, that ſur- | «; 
prizing them. once fitting, and Arſenius. ſtanding, £ 


he took trom them their Robes ; and not till after 
a long time, and much Intreaty, reſtored them. 


And 1t the Father and Family be of good Example, 


tr ſeems to me beſt ro Educate hum. at Home, and 
leave him-1n his firſt Bed, till he have taken ſome 


Root before he be tranſplanted. If the Child be. 
of a ſoft or of an haughty Diſpoſition, or the Fa- - 


mily of Eul Examples, *tis berter ro ſend him 4- 


broad berimes.. Bur generally, the beft place of .. 
Education ſeems ro be amongſt Companions ( as |. 
near as may be, his Equals) ar fome diſtance from * 
Fime ; but whither he may repair every Night,. | 
or very frequently. If this cannot: be, then with . 
' Compamions in his Father's Houſe ;, for to teach - 
one alone, beſides other Inconveniences, 1s eX- 

rremely tedious both ro Maſter and Scholar. For. 

want of theſe Opporrumries the next 1s at a Pub- + 
lick School , bur then great Care 1s to be had rhar- : 


the F:mily, where he ſojourneth, be of-good Ex- 


ample. And much berter would it be for him. 
there to have a Pedagogue (which in thofe Coun». 


treys, that abound with Clergy, is. feldom omut- 


red) 7. e. one ſomewhat verſed in Learning ; who-- 
may continually-atrend the Child, ſee to his Re- 


petitions, .and rhe pertorming his Tasks and Exer- 
cifes, model his Manners, and preſerve hum from. 
danger, and the like. 


$5. PARENTS alfo, fourthly, ought to guide them; 
as much as 1s poſſible, with kindneſs and affe&i- 
en; enaeauourine #9 convince and perſwade them. 
of the excellcency of Labour, Seriouſneſs, Learn-- 
ing, Virtue, Sufferings, and the like ; and de- 
n;7mg whas they think ncr fir ro grant them with 
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(ur- 


{weerneſs and love; and even chaſtiſing them with 


ng, orrow, and for Vices only ; in things indifferent 


ter 
MN. 


giving them liberty. In bodily ſickneſſes the Patient 
15 the firſt who defireth the Cure ; bur the diftem-- 
pers of the Mind are to be diſcovered and perſwa- 
ded to the Patient by Reaſon and good Admoniti- 
on. Neither muſt rhe Father deſtine his Child to 


- ſuch an Employment as himſelf thinks fitteſt ro 
' ſerve his other occaſions. Though moſt mens 


Parts are cayable of many Employments, yet are 


- many leſs diſpoſed to one than another ; and ſo 
- much, as 1t-15 not worth the time and labour ma- 


ny times ( as 1s ſaid before ) to endeayour the 
change of ſuch Inclinations. Conſider therefore 


. - both Ins Difpy/tion, and the nature of the Calling,. 


7. e. what Faculnes it chiefly employs ; and whe-- 
ther thoſe Faculties be moſt eminent in the Sub- 
jet ; and ſo fit them together ; and you ſhall nor 


- need to fear their correſponding to your care: 


However, tf after all your Endeayours they prove 
not-to your deſire (as many times it happens ) 
murmur. not againſt God, who permits them to miſ- 
carry, either that men-may take notice that all well- 
doing 15 from his Grace,. not our Wiſdom; or thaz: 
your Faith and Patience may be tried, and your 
telf purged from all human and ſecular Aﬀettions. 
and Intereſts; or that ſome Faulrs in your. {c:4. 
may be puniſhed in them, = 


CHAP. 


, 
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CHAP. II. 
Of the Educator. 


I. T* E Father's greateſt diligence is ſeen in 


chufing a good Governor, or Dire&or of his 
Son. . A good. Educator therefore, whether one to. 


be choſen, or any one defires to render Iumlſelt, 


fuch, being inſtead of 4 Father to his Charge, ought 


to be,  fir{t,” religious, virtuous, and grave," both, - 
himſelf and family, that he may give good exant | 


ple, and not need to tear that Ins Scholar reſem:, 
ble him. He muſt therefore be ſure to live with 
greater ſeverity than he exadts of his Charge. Then 


alſo may he hope by his Prayers to obtain a ble 


ſing upon his Endeavours ; and ( performing his 
duty. as in the fight of God) to give up his Ac- 
counts cheartully, and. receive his Reward from 
him. 


'2. PRUDENT, and diſcreet, as to proporti- 


on and accommodate himſelt and Knowledge 


ro the Spirit and Capacity ot Children, ſo eſpe- 


cially ro obſerve his Child's Diſpoſetion, and to * 


know what 1t will produce. For many times the 
Medicine 1s to be applied to rne Diſeaſe, nor to 
che Symptom. Not roo ſevere, nor t00 indulgent ; 
not too auſtere, left he affright ; nor too familiar, 


leſt he become contermprible to his Charge. For | 


Toung-men underſtand nor much the reaſon of 
his Demeanour. He muſt praiſe without Flat- 
fery, chide wichout Contumely, and corre withour 
Paſſion, 


«_, ns es a. 
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Paſſion ; be chearful withour Levity, affable withour 
Fawning, grave without Moroſity, and merry without 
Folly. 


2. PATIENT, humble, and meek, to pals by, 
diflemble, and bear with, many Imperrtinencies, 
Dulnefles, Forgetfulnefles; ro endure many Aﬀeronts, 
Contempts, Paiſions, and ſometimes very evi} 


-Words. Not to deſpond,, though Succeſs anſwer 


nor his Induſtry ; for Almighty God gives Grace 
when he pleaſeth, nor doth all Seed immediately 
ſprout - however, he ſhall be rewarded, not ac- 
cording to the others Proficiency, but his own In- 
duſtry and Sincerity. 


4. MASTER of his Tomgue; for that 1s his 
great and univerſal Tnflirument. Beſides, the 
Speech of the Maſter authoriſeth the Child's Imi- 
ration. He mult therefore religiouſly avoid, not 
only all wicked,. profane, and obſcene ; bur alfo 
all undecenr, all paſhonate, all hyperbolical, ſu- 
perfluous, cuſtomary, vain, Speeches ; knowing 
that the greateſt Reverence is duc to Cluldren. 


s. DILIGENT, making it his bufineſs to 
aſſiſt and berrer his Charge, to obſerve all His 
Motions and Speeches ; for rhough ail cannor 
te amended at. once, yer no Detaulr 15 to pats 
anregarded ; leaſt rhat Connivance aurhorize rhe 
committing it, and the frequent commuting 
produce an H:bit, Yet ler him not fo cruſt ra 
Fic own Induſtry, as nor by conrinual Prayer, 
0 recommend his Employment to the Giyer of 
Succeſs, : | 


6 NOT 
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6. NOT covetous. Eſpecially let lum not fan. 
cy to himſelf the making advantage by infinuating 
into the intereſt of his Charge, tor that breeds 


Fealouſies ar leaſt ; nor into his 4ffe&ions, for their 
Gratitude is writ in ſand, and their Paſſions cliange 


with new Objeas. - Beſides, after a while he will 


be look'd upon as impertinent, and exerciting rt | 


diculouſly an obſolete Power. It, befides theſe 


Qualifications, he have experience of foreign Parts ; 
it he underſtand Learning and Sciences ; if well-- 
born, of a good Preſence and Addreſs, and wear his © 
Cloaths handſomely, it will admit him 1nto the re-. 
ipe& of his Charge, and facilitate the performance. 


of his Duty. 


7, IN all times, great care was taken for. 


providing good Educators; for they ſaid, it was. 


better to prevent Vices than puniſh them. And 
in moſt States the Magiſtrates appointed them ; 
nor was it lawful amongſt many Nations for 
Parents to employ any others, or educate their 


Children, bur in publick. The Canons of molt 


Churches, ſince Chriſttanity, have charged thar 


Ele&tion upon the Biſhops, and that with fo. 


much Reaſon and Prudence, that the contrary 
praftice hath once, and is even now ready to 
endanger the rum of. this Government. The 
ancient Perſians ( deſpairing ro find all requiſite 
Accomplithments in one ) had uſually tour dr- 
itin& Perſons to educate rheir Princes; one 
( who hath alſo the inſpection over both Ma- 
fters and' Scholar ) to inſtru him in Religion, 
and the Worſhip of their Gods; a fecond to 
teach . Inm. moral Virtues; a third to perfe&? 
him in the Laws of his Country ; a fourth for 
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Arms and War. And though this be above the 
capacity and reach of moſt Subjeds, yer by it eve- 
ry one may ſee what is perftetteſt, roward whiclh 
he may advance as his eſtate will bear. And ler 
them be ſure of this, that if they will have the 
beſt Educators, .they mult very liberally encourage 


them; for worthy Perſons will not labour without 


: conſiderable Rewards, both of Means and ReſpeR. 


Beſides, the Gratitude of Princes and great Perſons 


ro their Educators, invites others to fit themſelves, 


-- and tro undergo that laborious and hazardous Em- 


ployment. Alexander the Great built up Stagyra 


| for Ariſtotle's ſake, and ſpared Lampſacus for Ana- 
 XIMeNes'S. 


Anguſins beſtowed great Honours upon 
the Perſon and Country of Apollodorus ; and for- 
gave the Alexandrians, to gratity Ares his Maſter 
1m Philoſophy. Trajan dignified his Maſter Plu- 


- zarch with the Conſulſhip. Memorable is the Pic- 
ty of Mr, Aurelizs, who made Proculus Proconſul; 


and took Funirs Ruſticus with him in all his Expe- 
ditions, adviſed wich him of all his both publick. 
and private Buſinefles, falured him before the 
Prefe#i Pretorio, deſigned him to be ſecond time 


' Conſul, and after his dearh, obtained from the Se- 


aate publickly to erett a Statue to his Memory. 
Tantum autem honoris Magiſftris ſuis detulit, ut imagi- 
als eorum aureas in Iarario haberet ; ac ſepulchra eorum 


 aditu, boſtiis, floribus ſemper honoraret, ſaid Capitoli- 


7. See the Gratitude of Gratianus to his Educa- 
tor Auſonius, in his Epiſtle to him. Carolus Magnus 
exceedingly honoured A/cuinus; as did alſo Theo- 
dorick,, Caſſdorus;, making him his Counſellor 
and Confident. So did Otho III. Gerbertus ; tor 
whoſe ſake, & ut habeat Magiſter quod Principi no- 


. fro Petro a parte ſui Diſcipuli offerat. Otho gave the 


Church, to be diſpoſesg of by tus Goyernour, eight 
| Comtatus, 
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Comitotzs, or Counties, Peſaurum , Emum , & 
Will. Cong, made Lanfranch Archbiſhop of Cant 
bury. Laur. Medices greatly enriched oh. Argyry. 
lus, and Marfilins Ficimss, his Educators. Ar 
truly ir ſeems to me, that one of the greateſt 4; 
vantages of Wealth is, that thereby may be proc.” 
red better Education than rhoſe can have, who a. 
not able to requite a worthy Perſon. And th. 
greateſt Treaſure Parents can leave their Childre ' 
rs good Education ; for that procures all the ref 
Wealth, Honours, Virtue, Wiſdom and Happy ' 
nels ; bur to provide them Honours and Rich 


withour this, 1s to put Arms into their hands t | 
thew own ruin. | 
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nad 
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C [S| A P. IV. 
Of the Educated. 


HE Educated cannor perform his Dury, un- 
- leſs he know the Aim and Scope of his Em- 
ployment, 7. e. unleis he confider diligently, whar 
a one the Educzted ought to be framed by him. 


\ 


1. FIRST then we ſuppoſe, that no Man com- 


eth into this World either to be idle, or follow: and 
enjoy only his own Ple1ſure and Humour ; but to be 


terviceable to his Maker ; who (ating as a ratt- 
onal Agent ) makerh nothing for our, but him- 


- felt ; and our of his infinire Favour to us, ts 


pleaſed ro honour us fo much, as both that ſome 
way we may do him Service, and thereby alſo 
11 the higheſt manner advantage our lelves, by 
advancing his Kingdom and Intereſt, 7. e. b 
doing good (tor God is the Univerſal Good) bork 


. to our ſelves and others. There 1s no Excepti- 


On even of the greateſt Prince from that gene- 


ral Burden laid upon us by God himſelf: Tn ſu- 
dire wultus tul wveſceris pane tus, 1, ee Every Man 1s 
to have ſome laborious Employment, either of Body 
or Mind, which is to be his Calling, and of which 
he is to render a ſtri& and ſevere Arcount, Solo- 
71on's Princeſs ears not the Bread of Idlenefs. 5S. 
Paul laboured. Our Lord's whole Lite was  d'- 
vided in Labores and Dolores. The greateſt Prince 
1s obliged ro the greateſt Obſervance ; and lome 
have accounted themſelves bur as the general Mi- 
mſters or Stewards of their Subjets. The gs 
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Prieſts among the Jews had, and the Grand Sergrinr! 


at this time hath a Trade, at which (as I am in} 
formed ) he 1s to labour cvery day ; which 15 tory 


Oblization. And good reaſon this is ; for theref 
cannot be imagined ſuch a difference. amoneltp 
Men, all of the fame kind, made all ot one} 
maſs, havins the ſame Entrance into, and Exit} 

: y PR 1s tel 
out of, this Lite ; that fome ſhou!d be born tor} 
pleaſure only, others for' [abour ; tome for them-# 


IK I Fheas cs 


(etves only, others for the Sajterzation of them 1uþ 


their Idleneſs. 


2. THE ereater menns and opportunities anyþ 
one hath of glorityins God, the greater Duty andþ 
obligation hech upon him. The reaſon 1s plain ;| 
ir 1s God that beſtows all good things ; who being Þ 
no Reipetter of Perſons, gives to every man to! 
profit orhers. And the more he (as the Husband:- | 
man) ſows, the more he ezpeRs ro reup ; more | 
from him that had five Tilents, than trom tum | 
that had bur rwo. { 


» 


3. WHAI EVER a man enjoys, enabling him | 
to glorify God, and to do good ro himfelt, or | 
orhers, 1s 4 Talent ;, as Strength, Health, Parts, gc. | 
alſo whatever gives him greater A4uthoriiy, as Rich- | 
es, and Honours, or Reputation, the two tounda- | 
tions of Nobility; which rendering them eminent * 
and conſpicuous above other men, ſers them allo ' 
at leaſt as Lights and Examples to be followed by | 
their Inferiors, ; 

4. PERSONS of Quality therefore, befides | 
the obligation of private men, have others alſo | 
particular and peculiar to this condition. Firſt, | 

as 
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as rich men, they are ro make all the advantage 
they can for bettering themſelves and others by 
rheir Riches. They are God's Stewards after they 
have taken what 1s neceſſary or convenient to 
themſelves and families { the berter to perform 
fuch duties ) not for Luxury, delicious fare, or far- 
ting themſelves, as Beaſts are for the day of ſlaugh- 
ter ; nor for accumulating Wealth, the ruſt whereof 
will corrode their Confſciences, as fire would their 
fleſh; nor for furniſhing their vain Pleaſures, or ex- 


* rravagant defires; but for providing for the Poor, 


( the 1mmedute and particular care and charge of 
Almighty God ) many of whom he hath lett in 
worſe condition than the Beaſts and Fowls, were 
they not referred to theſe Tieaſurers ; bur for pub- 
lick and magnificent works, which exceed the Abili- 
ty of meaner Perſons : Befides, that Charity and 
Generofity arc ingenious to invent many ways of 
alhiting others. 7 


SECONDLY, As 2ujters of numerous F:1mi- 
ties, they are to provide tor their ſeveral Relatr- 
ons, Wite, Children, Servants, Neighbours ; and 
not only temporal, but allo ſpiritual Supphes. Eve- 
ry Emily being a httle Church, and every Maſter 
of a Family a Hagiſtrte within his own Walls, to 
50vern, advite, aired, reward, and punith, thoſe 
under his charge. 


THIRDLY, As Members of a noble flock, they 
are to adviſe, aſſiſt, and benefit a!fo rhewr Bre- 
thren and Kindred, to whom they have a more 
particular relation than to the reſt of Mankind. 
They are alfo to correſpond unto, and 1n them- 
ſelves ( as in a burning glaſs) concenter the Cha- 
racters of their worthy Predecefſors 3 and commu 
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ſzrve to be a Prince, than to be one. 


4. AS the moſt conſiderable Members of a Com- 


monwealth, 'they are engaged in more peculiar Du- | 
ries toivards the Prince, and his ſubordinate Magi- Þ 
ſtrates ; ;o know and obey the Laws, and aſfiſt ro- | 
Befides | 
this, to fit themielves for fuch Employments as # 
they may probably be call'd unro. Whether zo be | 


wards the obſervation of them by others. 


Courtiers, and Domeſtick Servants to the Prince, 

Mogiſirates 1n Peace, Commanders 1n War. 

Countellers of, or Officers under, the Prince. 

Employment 1n Fore1gn Parts, as Agents, Am- 
baſſadors, Sc. | 

Or in the Church, as Clergy-men, Secular or Re- 
L1910vs, Aﬀtive or Contemplative. Nec fic quiſque 
acbet eſe otioſus, ut in eodem 0119 utilitatem non cogt- 
zet proximt ; nec fic adFuoſus, ut contemplationcim non 
requirat Dei, Aug. de C. D. £ 


5s. THESE, and ſuch ike, are the Callings and 
Employments of Gentlemen ;, who, as you lee, ought 


not ro overyalue or think themſelves betrer,becauſe |} 


ot their Wealth or Honour; but to have greater 
obligations. And as they may juitiy expe greater 
Rewards, becauſe of greater T-mptartions; ſo are 
rhey to {car greater Puniſhments,becauſe of greater 


Opportunites of doing Good ; and becauſe every 


Fault 1s more conſpicuous and dangerous in them 
than in Inferiors. But hefides, they muſt not forger 
rhemtelves alſo to be Private - Perſons : Bur let 
their Publick Butineſs be what ic will ; they will, 

and 


Part I. 
nicate them, as well as their Wealth, down alto | 


with Advantage to their Deſcendants. And let them | 
remember, that it is nor lefs praiſe-worthy to de- | 


þ =) 


Chap. IV. Of Education. 2 o 
and muſt have {ome time ro themſelves alfo to he- 
ſtow on their particular Inclinations. Where- 
of, firſt, thar 1s beſt ſpent, which is employed up- 
on Almighty God. And by the way, let them take 
notice, 1. That they ought not to undertake any 
Employmenr, wluch will nor allow chem every 
day a competent time for their Devotions. 2. Next, 
that 1s beſt employed which is ſer upon ingenious 
Studies; eſpecially ſuchas are beneficial and advan- 
tageous to the Publick ; or ſuch as poorer Per- 
{ons are not able to ſupport. Such are the Ziſto- 
7y of his own or other Countreys, ſearch of Anti- 
guity, and Languages ; Natural Hiſtory, and Experi- 
ments; Medicine ; Foreign Laws; Mathematichs ; 
Aftronomical Obſeryarions z Mechanichs,. and the - 
like : Ir being a noble Srudy to obſerve, how God 
governs natural, as well as free, Agents. Thus is 
Solomon praiſed for his knowledge in Plants ; 24- 
fs tor being verſed in all the Learning ot the Egyp- 
tians; Daniel was cheit of the Magicians ; Abryz- 
ham a great Aſtronomer; David and 7ob eminent 
Philolophers; Avicen, Averroes, and Almiiior were- 
all Princes ; Rodulphus the Emperor gaye vs mind 
to Jewelling ; Gratianus ro making of Arms, Bur 
heed muſt be raken leaſt thoſe be made the 
Principal, which ſhould only be Acceffories and Di- 
vertiements, | 


6. NOW to all theſe the Faucator's Care can- 
710r extend, nor 1s 1t expetted it ſhould, Bur this 
1e ought to do : Firlt, to lay in tus Charge the 
Foundation of Rehyzion and Vartue. 2. To im- 


} __ prove his natural Parts as much as he ſhall be able. 


edges, as may be ſerviceable or ufcful unto him, 
Ull he be able in ſome meaſure ro proceed 12 them 


W + 


7 


FA To ground him fo far in fuch general Rnow- 
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by his own Induſtry, and by them be alfo firred 
for the other. 4. And laſtly, to aſſiſt him in ſuch 
particular Arts or Faculties as he ſeems moſt fir 
for, inclined unto, or likely to follow. Bur rheſe 
not all at once, but as Is judgment and parts 
are prepared to receive them ; that being not 
ſuperficially or ſlightly painted or tinged, bur tho- 
rowly furniſhed to all good Employmetts, he ar 
have both ability and delight ro purſue by hin 
the ſame ronutte ; and in his private ſtudies build 
uþ that knowledge and wiſdom, whoſe foundaſh 
tion was laid by Ins Teachers. Which is the end 
of rhe Educators pains, and will perhaps take upſ 
more of the Young-mans age, than 1s uſually 
allowed by Parents to that purpoſe. And per: 
haps .it wyl not amifs here to advertiſe, rhat 
Governours be not too ſfoon caſt of. Auguſtus 
Ceſar kept Poſidonius his Inftrutor with him till 
his old age ; and when he had then defired of the 
Emperor to be diſmifled into his own Countrey, 
where he might dye in qurer out of the traces 
and noiſe of the World ; Ca/ar defired before 
his departure, to receive ſome good Rules from 
tym tor bzirer governing himſelf; the Pliloſo- 
pher anſwered, That when he perceived Iumſelt 
angry, he ſhould, before he undertook any bufi- 
nets, repcar over the Alphaber; Auguſtus confider-F 
1ng his Preſcription, replyed, That he perceived he 
had fill need of him, and perhaps as much as 
vrhen he was firſt under his Care ; 1o retuſed to dif- 
miſs him, bur gave him an-Appartment 1n the Pa- | 
lace, bertcr, and nearer.ro himſelf, increaſed his | 
5a and kept him with lum as long as . he | 
ved, 
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-DRAKLY 
General DireGions to the Educator. 


L. HE Educator having thus his end propo- 

ſed, and his matter (the Educated } 
delivered into his hands, let him confider how to 
work this matter to that end. And firſt he ſhould 
endeayour throughly to underſtand what parts and 


ph capacity, as alſo what diſpoſztions and inclinations 


his Charge hath , 7. e. how apr to, or averſe from, 
this end. - Next, how to” frame and order theſe 
Diſpoſitions; which to corre, which reſtrain, whicty - 


encourage. For many times an unskiltul Gardener 


fpends much vain labour to gather out the Roots of 


| Sumner weeds, which would periſh in the digging. 


2. MUCH doth it concern the Educator to 
carry himſelf diſcreetly : For Young-men obſerve 
diligently, and cenſure ſeverely, ({ when amongſt 
their Comrades) and their Governours in the 
firſt place. His firſt care muſt be to ſteer even! 
berweent Mildneſs and Severity, Yer making uſe 
of more or leſs of each, according to the diſpo- 
ſition of his Charge, and the preſent Occaſion. 


Ir requires great Judgment to join Sweetneſs and 
 Efficaciouſneſs in his Commands : not to advance 


inco Harſhneſs and Morofity on the one ſide, nor 
degenerate into Softneſs and Laſcheneſs on the 0- 
ther. Harſhneſs 1s diſcovered in theſe and the like 
particulars. In enjoining things 1n themſelves roo 
Qifhculr, unfeafible, unſupportable, or roo 
hard for that perſon ; or commanding obſcurely, 
C ! 
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35 Of Education. 
on to chide, or enjaming them too 1mperiouſly, 


and nor ſhewing. the Reaſon. of his Commands ; 
in not direFing him how to do them ; in wunſeaſon- 


able urging, and exaGting them either in regard of 
the time, or the ability or diſpoſition of his 


Charge ; in preſſing all things great and ſmall with 
the ſame Vigour and Importancy, or becauſe it is 


His Command ; in rejeFing all Reaſons to the con-# 


trary, as Excuſes; and not hearing his Charge 
ſpeak for himſelf ; in ſhewing himſelt jealous and 


{uſpictous, or to have an ill Opimon of his Charge, þ 
_ or giving occaſion to ſuſpe& him moroſe, unſatiſ-V 


fiable ; or thar all his Aions and Speeches, tho 
dubious, are 1nterprered 1n the worft Senſe ; in 


exaggerating all Mittakes and Errours into Sins and 
Crimes ; in denying all or moiſt of his Defires, tho'f 
the rhinz be reaſonable or unprejudiciable ; in un-| 
feaſonable, nimious, opprobrious chiding, and ſuch | 


like, 


3. REMISNESS on the contrary, ſhews it 
{elf in theſe things. If he take notice only of great 
and ſcandalous, not ſmaller or ſecrerer, Faults ; If 
what is well enjoined, either becauſe of the Edu- 
cated's Unwillingneſs, or others Interceſſions, be 
not, as 1t ought, exatted ; bur either omitted, or 
changed into an eaiter; If he judge Faults, becauſe 
ordinarily committed, or his Charge 1s inclined 
ro them, leſſer than indeed. they are ; If he think 


them incorrig1ble, and ſo go not about to re-| 
iity them ; If indeed he reſent them as Faults, bur } 
cliderh or correQerh not ſo much, as is ſufficient | 
to amendment ; If, when he hath ſhewed him | 
his Faulrs, and that he is diſpleaſed with them, he | 
{za the Amendment to the Young Man ; If, to 


Part l | 


or equivocally, as it he were ſecking an occafi- | 
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pleaſe others, as the Parents, Kindred, Compani- 


| ons of his Charge, he yield to a greater Indulgence 


than he oughr ; or, 7 out of Timidity, and ſear 


of offending his Charge, he negle& his Duty. 


| 4. NOW to avoid both theſe Rocks, either of 
which 1s fatal ; let the Governour be reſolute to 
obtain his End, but ſweet and mild 1n preſcribing 
and exatting the means. To he ſure nor to let any 
Vice paſs unreprehended, and according to the 
nature or danger of it, to be more or leſs eager ; 


| bur for things indifferent, Indecencies, Fancies, lit- 
| tle Humours, ( which are neither vici-us nor ſcan- 


dalous) to bear with them, till their turn come 
to be weeded our, Endeayour to beget 1n your 
Charge a Perſwafion, that you reprehend or cor- 
re&, nf out of your own Intercſt, Pleaſure, or 
Paſſion ; but out of a true, internal, fincere At- 
teftion ; which, if you really bear fuch rowards 
him, will not be difficult. And 1t you can thus 
far advance, you may go a Step farther; 7. c. 
breed 1n him an Aﬀethon toward you, ( tor Love 
begets Love) and then the grear difficulty of your 
Work 1s paſt : in this alſo the Parents muft affiſt. 
This muſt be increaſed by ſhewing your {ſelf ar all 
times concerned in his Intereſts ; openly taking part 
in, and juſtifying, his Quarrels, though privately 
you reprehend him ſeverely, (for thus he ſees 
ou are careful of his Reputation ;) by your dt- 
gent Care and Attendance on him when fick; and 
many cther occaſions will be ſuggeſted of honeſt- 
ly 1nfinuating into his Aﬀettions. Bur take heed 
you flatter him not, nor praiſe him too much, yea 
rho' he deſerve very well ; for many times immo- 
derate Praiſe makes him proud and inſolent ; ma- 
ny times alfo laſch and negligent, thinking he hath 
QC 2 OT 
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WAH got applauſe enough, and needs no more endea- | 
| Mal your ; bur, as if. he had already hit the mark, un- 


- 9 — 


Wk bends and throws away his bow. Indeed the mo- 
$1 j10- derate ſuffering of praiſe, 1s as great a trial of 
gl! it! | Wiſdom and Prudence, as the Cupel 1s of Silyer, 
j Hh s. STRIVE alſo to enamour him of what you 
1} HEE would teach him. For to him that doth willing! 
I Teng what he muſt of neceſſity, the proficiency 1s cer- 
8 (100 tain. To be a good and virtuous Man, confilts al- 
gl! 6h aolt ſolely in the Will : Quid tibi opus eſt ut ſis b9- 
[1 1-48 mus ? velle, Sen. Ep. 80. He that defires to be 
0)! JUG ſo, wants little of being fo. And this 1s done by 
$11 Rt recommending your Commands and Inftrudtions 
Wi NR: with the Reoſon of them ; tor when the Judgment 
1 15 convinced, the Will ſurrenders of her felt. 1 
Wii F004 cannot deny but this is contrary to the prattice of 
1! Tl roo many of our great Schools, where Children 
TY mf learn only, becauſe 1 1s minus malum ; tho paintul 


and troubleſome, yer not fo much alcogether as 
perpetual chaſtiſement. Many have doubted whe- 
ther Children of Perſons of Quality ſhould art all 
be beaten, pretending 1t 15 {havith, and, 1t in ano- 
ther Age, injurious; that he who will not rc- 
form with chiding, will be alſo obſtinate againſt 
beating. Tho there is no juſtifying thoſe Maſters, 
who think every thing lawtul againſt that un- 
reſiſting Age, who being over-burdened with 
numbers, make Cruelty paſs for Diligence, and ſup- 
ply their want of Care with plenty of the Rod: 
[0 hk as it they, who are committed to their charge, 
Wit lt are abandoned to their p:{ſrmn; or as it reaſon 
110208 were not to be uſed to thoſe wha are not yer Ma: | 
iters of ir: Yet corporal Chaſtiſement is neceſſary 
cyen for great Mens Children alſo, eſpecially for 
fych ſtubbory Ditpoſicions as care not for a 6s 
; i 
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bur are afraid of Pain, Bur not this till laſt of all.- 
For the Educator 1s to try all means 'before he 


_comes to that; Exhorrting, Examples, Employ- 
ments, Praiſe and Shame, promiſing, threatning, 
Rewards always before Puniſhments. Divers lau-: 


dable Crafts alto, and Deceits, are to be praiſed; 
as to commend him ſometimes more than he de- 
ſerves; 'or tor whar he hath nor, but you feign 
f9 believe he hath, done. To let him know that 
you paſs by many Failings in compaſſion to his 
age; fo ſeem not to believe tlie evil related of him, 
but to nouriſh a better Opinion; to put his faults 
upon another, and exaggerate them in lus pre- 
ſence ; to declare the Pumiſhmenr deſerved or 1n- 
ficted ; to watch over him ſo as to hinder the-ait- 
ing of his evil Intention, without taking notice 
of it. Ir was alſo the cuſtom to pumih the young 
Prince's Favourite tor the Prince, It theſe fſut- 
fice not, try ſmart chiding, waerein take heed of. 
unbeſceming words, which a noble ' Nature many 
timcs reſents long afrer; but all are apr tro imitate - 
rowards others. Beware allo of too importunate, 
or unieaſmnable Reprehenſrons as either when the 
Offender 1s 1n Pailion, o 17 publick, 9 your felt 
it Paſſion; tho it be not amits ſometimes to ſeem 
fo. Neither be alwiys chiding, for rhat breeds 
Infeniibility and Careicſneis, and authorizeth his 
Fault by your own. MANeſcio quomodo hoc iplunr, 
quod concupiſcitur, mcundnes fit eum vetatur, Of con- 
tumax eft animus (maxime puerorum ) ( in contra- 
rum atque-arduum nitens. Tndijcreet Reprehenſion 1s 
many times Recommendation of the Vice. Let 
corparal Puniſhments be the laſt Refuge ; and when 
the reft, tried, are found infuficient ; for whar is 
done wilhngly 1s beſt done. Horſes and Beaſts arc 
jubducd by the rod ; but Man hath a free wilt, whuch 
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4.2 Of Education. Part I. 


(if poſſible) is to be gained by Reaſom. What we 
do for fear of Puniſhment we really deteſt ; and, 
were we left to our ſelves, would nor do ir. Yet 
by accuſtoming to do it, tho ſor fear, the Bugbear, 
that cauſed our hatred, 1s driven away ; and by 
lictle and little we acquire an habit of, and by de- 
grees, 4 loye to it. 


6. TAKE a!l Faults, Vices eſpecially, at 7he 
beginning, by preventing as much as you can all 0c- 
caſions and opportunities of u-domng; as let him 
nor frequent SyſpeFed Ploces, not be abroad, tho | 
with a Friend, nor be larc iraom his Lodging, and | 
the like. For tho he do ar ſuch time nothing | 
blame-worthy ; yet that 7rregul;rity indulged will 
breed Inconveniencies firſt, and Ezultineſs afterwards. 
Plato having chid a Young Man for a il:ght Fault, 
and he replying, 'twas no great matter, anſwered, 
Put the Cuſtom of ic is Tho he cannot amend 
all ar once, yet he muſt nor ſettle in any one. 
Many times alſo we fee a Word caſt 1n by chance, 
or in merriment, to have greater force than a 
formal Admonition. Quintilizn, 1f any of his young 
Scholars committed a Fault, eſpecially roo bold and 
venturous, would tell him ; thar for the preſent 
he diſhked it nor, hurt for the turure he would 
not endure it : ſo he both indulged their Wit, and 
corrected their Errours. Agre enim reprehendas que 
finis conſueſcere, 


ESPECIALLY beware of all Obſcene Diſ- 
courſe, and thoſe equivocal Phraſes, which the wick- 
ed invent to expreſs their Luſt (ingenzouſly as mey 


think) moſt plauſibly, 7. e. dangerouſly. As likewiſe 


of all filthy Songs, and Libels, wherein either the 
Magultrate, or other Perſon is taxed. F _— 
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alſo ( chiefly if the Child be naturally timorous ) 
all diſcourſe of Witches, Spirits, Fayries, and the 
like ; which intimidate the: Spirit, and fill the 
Head with vain and trightful Tmaginations. Alfo 
all fond Romances, whether of Giants or Love. 
Thoſe ſeem to have taken their original about the 
time of the Holy War ; when all Europe was upon. 
the gog of fighting, to which they thoughr rhote 
fond Stories were very conducing; but theſe from 
later times, when Courtſhip and Luſt were 1n great- 
er account than Arms and Valour., Burt whatever 
they be, being but Caſtles in the Air, 1t matters 
not whether they are built for Palaces or Pii(ons 
they have both a bad effef, For they wnpreſs 
upon Children, and (which is almoſt the ſame) 
up2n Women, and weak filly Men alſo, falſe 
Netions, They are to the Mind what a Fever 1s ro 
rhe Body, filling the Soul with prerernatural, irre- 
gular Conceits, and hindering the true Under/tzna- 
img and real Notion of things as they are in the 
World ; which true Hiſtories ſet forth. They re- 
preſenc Aﬀions by a falſe Glaſs, as in the idle 
Imaginations of filly and loofe people. It wandring 
and 1nfiznincant Fancies in the Brain, ( Romances 
tn thought ) be fo troaiibleſom to all well-minded 
people ; to have ſuch in writing, 15 cercainly much 
worſe. What @ madneſs is ir to increaſe theſe b 
fuggeſting mwe Nonſenſe ? By prixting our Fol. 
lies, and publiſhinz our Reverics? They ſhew us 
Luſt inſtead of Love, falſe Homouy and Valour in- 
ſtead of true; the World in imagination, for that in 
reality, agreeable Dorages, pleaſant means to ren- 
der men Fools, The moſt dangerous of all Ro- 
mances, are thoſe, which are drefled up with all 

the arcifice of gocd Words, Habits, Aftion, &c. 
on purpote to withdraw the Soul from Scriouſ- 

C 4 nels 


4.4 Of Education. Part 1. 
neſs and Virtue, to Vanity and Filchineſs; Come- 
dics, I mean, which who with delight frequenteth, 
returns with the Paſſions and Eumours there tep7e- 
ſented, ſhall I ſay? or recommended. The detign 
of them 15 ſenſual Delight and Pleaſure (to fay no 
wort? ) which a good terious man Tooks upon as 
his greateſt enemy: Nemo. ad wlnptatem venir fine 
affe&u ;, nem affefum ſme cafibus ſuis patifur. Ubi 
volupt as ihi findium,' per quod- ic. valuptas [apit. Tert. 
Ge opett, Upon re fame reaton } would diſtade 
all Converſation with Foſs. Ayguſtias called Divarts 
and Naturais ronlira malt onmums, of nature li als | 
bria: as allo with Peters, Bifoons, and all fuch as 
accuſtom t9, ard itudy co procure, Laughter. A 
dangerous and peſiiient fort of Pleature, that ren- 
ders the Mind's indulging ic, hke to this that cau- 
ſeth ir, hght, fooliſh, vain, and contrary to that 
Sertouſneſs and Thinkingnels requiſite to Prudence 
and Gallantry of Spirit. When this Paſſion 1s over, 
refle& upon what cauſcd it, and the manner cf ir, 
and you ſhall ſcarce find any aon whereot you 
will be more really aſhamed; as of that which Na- 
ture hath nor ſuffer'd to be ated without uncome- 
ly motions of rhe Mouth and Countenance. E im- 
poſſibile ( ſairh Danti, p. 53. ) che ſta pace 0 verita 
nella republica, ſe colui che grverng e amico de buffonerie, 
Gr bugie. And as it is in a Commonyvealth, ſo in a 
Family, and 1n all Converiation, 


7. LET him do every thing for a good end, 
and the beſt way. Firlt, dire& his Intentions aright, 
and by tnzt means his Aims become Virtues ; 
and ( which 1s mere ) there will be inſ{enſibly im- | 
planted the very eflence of Religion. To carry | 
himſelf decently, tell him not, that the People | 
will think betrer of him, that he ſhall be more 

| Es | accepted 
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e- # - accepted in Converſation ; bur ell him, that he 
h, ® ought to carry himſelf as the nobleſt and wor- 
e- | thieſt of God's Creatures, To ſtudy and be diligent ; 
n | 7 that thereby he may arrive to Honours here, 
o | and be acceptable to great Perſons, but #9 do God 
is | his Creator the more Service. To be plauſible, . 
10 | nor for bringing about little ſecular Deſigns, 
þ1 | but to advance Virtue and the Glory of God by 
t, | bis Reputation. To be civil and affable, nor: 
e | to purchaſe the Love of Men, bur for real -Cha- 


's | rity, and the hke. To do his Aﬀtions the beF: 
'- | way will breed a laudable Ambition in him to ex- 

{ cel in rhat which is good. And fince in every 
Aze the ſame Fculties are employ'd, only the 0b- 
72s changed, and the A&ions of thoſe Faculties 
not many ; it muſt needs be,. that our whole Lite 
is but re-a&ing the ſame thing frequently over up- 
on divers Subjedts and Occations. As the Foot 
perſonates the ſame humour, tho in divers Come- 
dies; and tho ſometimes Lance, Fodeler, or Scara- 
muccio, yer tis all bur the fame. Buffoon. In In- 
fancy, litcle Quarrels with their Brethren, Peeviſh- 
nefles, Wilfulnefles, dc. are atrerwards Angers,, 
Hatreds, Envies, Prides, Jealoufies ; and a Senfſi- 
bleneſs in 7outh for a Gig or a Sugar-plum, is the 
fame afterwards ior Honour or Intereſt. . And he 
is not the only wiſe ' man who difcourſerh of, 
or aQeth, great and high matters; but: he who. 
ſpeaks or- doth, whatever it be, great or ſmall, 
pertinently, and according to the nature of. the 
ſubjet. Therefore ler your Charge, even 1n his: 
Youth, frequently refle& upon his own and others 
AGions, and cenſure them freely ; that. himfſeit 
may be engaged ro know to do better when the. 
like occafion.recurs.. Tis Generofrty, not to admire. 
every thiag he hears or fees ({ which fome ovt; 


i; 
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call Civility, ) but to uſe his Judgment ; to diſ- 
commend as well as praiſe ; nor to acquieſce in eve- 
ry Anſiver, bur to ſeek for ſolid Reaſon, and, ac- 
cording to his Capacity, Satisfa&iom. Let him al- 
fo in his Sports be prompt, diligent, ative, fſub-. 
til, free, not diſhoneſt : and where there 1s any 
Engagement of Vifory, earneſt, contriving, watch- 
ing Advantages, yer not quarrelſom ; endeavour- 
Ing to overcome, yet patient if vanquiſhed : and 
rheſe Qualities will he alſo afterward put on in 
more ſerious matters ; for 1t hunting be a prely- 
dium ro War, Childrens Sports are {o to all orher 
Adtons of their Lite. 


8. IT 1s alſo neceflary that the Educator have 
the diſpoſmng of the Servants; or at leaſt, that the 
Child have none bur virtuous and diſcreet Perſons 
to ſerve and wait upon him, eſpecially in his 
Chamber ; whofe Diſcourſe at his rifing and g0- 
ing to Bed haye great Influence upon him many 
times, either ro confirm or deface ſuch Notions, as 
have been infuſed into him the day before. Great 
care alſo muſt be had of recommending him to 
good Companions, and rather thoſe that are fome- 
what above him in Years, of a good Reputation, 
and ſuch as you will be content he may imitate. It 
you come into a ſtrange place, you may diſcover 
Evil Company ;, if they be extraordinarily officious 
withour any Reaſon ; if they applaud whatever the 
Young Man faith, or doth ; if they offer their Ser- 
vice and Affiſtance to all purpoſes ; if they adviſe 
againſt the Goyernour ; or to Liberty, Libertt- 
niſm, or Idlenefs; if they railly, droll, and ſpeak 
evil of others, eſpecially of Virtuous Men, cr ſuch 
c$ the Young Man is recommended to; if they en- 
KeAvour to draw hum to unknown, obſcure or tu- 

ſpeed 
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- | Afpetted Places, or bring him into much Company. 
" | Beware of ſuch Men, and ger your Charge out of 
" | their hands as ſoon as you cat. 

T8 0. I haye often thought it a great ſhame to ſee 
bE- Beaſts, as Horſes and Dogs,. taught with ſo much 


- F Care and Induſtry, their natural Vices corrected, 
- | and their Diſpoſitions reformed, by almoſt cer- 
L | rain Rules firred our of Obſeryation, to every 
i | Humour and ImperfeQion : Yet many Men to re- 
- F turn not only not beftered, bur much deteriorated 
| from their Governors; till I confidered, that be- 
} fidesthe Ignorance, Negligence, and Infufficien- 
cy of the Educators, or their Undertaking to bring 
up too many, and all by rhe ſame way; there was. 
alſo required on the part of rhe Educated, the ge- 
5 þ nerous concurrence of his own free Defire and En- 
= deavour to do well. Thar fome alſo have ſuch. 
natural ImperfeQtions and preverſe Diſpoſetions, As, . 
_ it nor taken art the firſt moment, as it were,. the 
þ| primo-prime a&s, and preſerved with infinite care 
and induſtry from temprarion, are difficultly re- 
formed and ſtraighrned, Nero was not redtified 
by Seneca and Burrhus ; tho it 15 probable, had ' 
he been a private Perfon, and fo long under their - 
Care till he had got an Habir, and unbibed thoſe 
Inſtructions they gave, he might have proved a. 
virtuous Perſon. Bur the Tree returned to his 
native Crookedneſs before it had time to grow ſtraight. 
Cicero's Son, to rhe ſtupidity of 1s Nature, added 
Drunkenneſs and gocd Fellowip ; and no wonder 
it from Athens and Cratippus, he returned as he 
went ro them. M. Aurelizs provided Fourteen of 
the moſt approved Maſters of the whole Empire 
(the learned Fulins Pollzx being one ) ro educate 
ts Son Commodzs ; and within a whue. RE 
tive. 
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AS Of Education. Part I 
Five of them, becauſe he had obſerved ſome Le- 
_ wities in their Carriage. Yet could not the other 
Nine re&ty the froward and barbarous Humour, 
perhaps ſuck't from, and encouraged afterward, 
by his Mother, ar the time of his Conception in 
love with a Gladiator. Caracalla was nurſed by. a 
Chriſtian, (Terr. ad Scapulam ) whoſe Education 
had ſuch force upon him, that tor a long time he 
behaved himſelf ſo, as he gained the Love of all 
Men ; Hujus pueritia blanda, ingenioſa, &c. faith 
Spartianus. But afrerwards the natural Humors, 
which were not ſufficiently by thar ſhort rime of 
good Education purged out, fermented again, and 
corrupted the” whole Maſs, In ſuch caſes there- 
fore, I adviſe the Educator to be contented to do his 
endeayour, and not.eafily deſpond'; bur. if no better- 
ment, to have Patience ; and without all paſſion, 
and with due reſpe to the perſon (careful not ro 
fx any ſcandal or permanent infamy upon the Fa- 
mily ) ſend him away. He may be fir for ſome- 
what elſe; as the Spamſh Praverb faith, That 
which will not make a Pot, may make a Cover ;, or 
others may be more fitting for him, or more for- 
tunate than your ſelf. And ſo, as Phyſicians remove 
rheir incurable Patients far off into the Country, 
free your ſelf from him, that you may not be 
Mamed by him, nor your ſelf ſee his Shame. 
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CHAP. -VL 


Of the ordering the Diſpoſttion and. 
Manners of the Educated. 


T HIS I begin withall, becauſe it is rhe 
chiefest and Foundation of all the reſt. - For 
if you car plane in him a virtuous Diſpoſition, the 
reſt 1s eaſy, and follows as : natural Coralla- 
ries from thence. And this 1s ſuſtained upon 
_ general. Baſes, Conſcicrice and Honour, There- 
ore, 


1. LET the Educator in the very firſt place 
endeavour to plant in his Charge a true Senſe of” 


. Religion. T mean not thar, which ccnfiſts in Di/- 


puting for a Party, or in Diſcourſe only; but that in 
the Heart and Aﬀe&ions, That he may ſeriouſly 
remember and acknowledge iis Creztor betimes ; 
and accuſtom: himſelf ro bear char 7ohe, which in 
time will grow eaſy, and at length pleaſant ; and. 
thar he may not be aſhamed tio 9#n God Almighty 
for his Maſter in this Adulterous and Arheiftt- 
cal Generation. Our Lord ſaid, thar the good. 
Seed, .being ſown in the Ground of an honeſt 
and rrattable Diſpoſition, cannot but bring forth 
in Youth the Blade, then the Ears, and at laft 
arrive at Maturity. Regard not any wicked Pro- 
verb, or Cenſures of early Picty. But 1t Re//- 
g/on once rake roor in the Spirit of a On 

Is 40G 
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x, The principal is ſaved; ſhould 1 pleaſe God 
ro call him betimes our of tne World. 2. Net- 
ther can he in his whole Lite miſcarry, For this 
is founding him upon the Rock, which withſtands 
all Floods and Tempelts, 7. e. it 1s a Principle, uni- 


verſfal, perfe&t, untailable ; upon which whoever || 


builds, ſhall live uniformly, conrenredly, and happt- 
ly, both here and hereatter : A Principle, which 
will bear him up in all Eſtates, Accidents, and 


Adtions ; a Principle, he never need change or tor- 
get, His Sufferings by 1r will be pleaſant, his Life | 


blameleſs, his 4&7oms prudenr, his Words difcreer, 


his Thoughts virtuous and regular, and tn all things | 


ſhall he live according to the Perfe&im Humane 


Nature 15s capable of. Religion preſcribes a cei- 


tain End, the Glory of God, or doing as much 
good as he can to himſelt and others ; which 1s 


an high and noble Aim, and Direttion; and hinders . 


all Lowneſs of Spirit, Diſorder and Contufion in 


A@ons, and Inconſtancy wr Reſolutions. For if 


any Objett be propoſed, he confiders not fo much 


what is lawful or expedient, as what is beſt ro be 


done. From want of ſuch a Scope or Mark ir 
comes, that moſt Men ſhozt under ; employ their 


Minds 1n little by-bufineffes, unworthy their Dig-- 


mty, and not honourable, 1t effefted. Indeed 
our Underftandings are fooliſh, and Deſires irregular ; 


and ro reftifhe rhem we have Fathers and Gover-- 


ours, whoſe Wifdom we make our Guide ; yet 


15 not theirs comparable to thar of our Lord, ſer 


forth in the Holy Scriptures. Frequently therefore 
inculcate the Greatneſs of God the Creator and Go- 
vernour of all,. and every particular, in this World ; 


the ſhortneſs of our Life, and certainty of Fudg-- 


ment ;, the great Reward tor the Good, and ſevere 
Puniſhment tor the Bad. Explain to him the My- 
: {{crics 
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ſteries of the Lords Prayer, the Creed, Command- 
ments, his Obligations in Baptiſm, and the Doarine 
of the Sacraments 1n due time, Accuſtom him. 
often to meditate, and ſet before him the man- 
ner of the Life, which our great Lord, the | 
only Son of God, lived here on Earth ; and the 

great Sufferings and Mertification he voluntarily 
chofe and underwent ; that fo he may nor pre- 
fer in his Thoughts any Way before ir. Frame 


- alfo for him Prayers conformable to his: Age and 


Condition, which may contain a Summary of his 
Duty. And take care that he fay them every 
Morning and Evening upon his Knees, not in 
Bed ; and as he adyanceth, change them, leaſt 
they become a meer Form, Let him alſo every 


Night, at his going to bed, recolle& hiſtorically 


what he hath done, and faid that day; and for 
what he hath done amiſs ro be ſorry, and tor 
what well done give thanks. Let him alfo fre- 
quently ( ſuppoſe twice a day ) read ſome parr 
of rhe Scripture, and the Hiſtorical and Sapien- 


| ial Books rather than the other, which are more 


difficultly underſtood. In the morning let him, 
as much as he can, order his Attions and Employ- 
ments tor the whole day ; foreſeeing what rem- 
ptations that day are hkely ro come upon him, 
and how he may beſt prepare againſt them. 


2, LET him alſo be made to know his own Dig- 
aity, the ſublime Ends to which he was created, 
and the noble Ations which are in his Power. 
And this both as a Chriſtian and' a Gentleman. 
For it 1s not gocd, that the later (as 1t roo often 
doth) fwallow up the former, and that fecular 
Grandeur bamſh not the true Greatneſs : for in 
truth,the Laws of the Goſyel are greater and more 

fiblime 
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fublime than whar Nature or Human Providence. 
fuggeſteth. Ad magna, imo ad maxima, nati (umus , 
nor as Beaſts groveling on the Earth, obedient to 
their Appetite, and labouring only tor their Belly. 
Major ſum, of ad majora genitus, quam ut mancipium. 


fim mei corporis, Sen, Man hath a Deſign higher 


than Nature, to be hke to Almighty God and his 
Ely Anzels ; to overcome himſelf, maſter his Paſſt- 
ons, and 74/2 over others, not by Fear and V10- 
lence, but by Reaſon, Juſtice, and Choice. The Þ 
Arts and Sciences he invents, the Laws and Go- þ 
vernment he eſi-bliſheth, the Cities and Fleets he | 
buildeth, argue him to be of a moſt noble Extra- | 
tion ; and that a good Man 1s worthy to be re- | 
yerenced of his own ſelf; in as much as he will do. | 
nothing miſ-beſeeming ſo noble and eminent a Na- | 
ture. And eſpecially let tim be fortified, and þ 
well prepared to entertain Sufferings,, winch 1s the | 
great Trial and Cupel of gallant Spirits, and with- F 
out which he can never become perfe&, 7. e. his | 
Faculties can never be advanced to the height of 
their Power. For in fome ſort /uffering 1s the one 
half of our Life, as doing 15 the other. Suffer- 
ing in Body, Sickneſles,, Pains, want of Convenien- 
cies in Diet, Lodging, Liberty, Wearinels, &9'c. In 
good Name, Obloquies, Defamarions, Revilings, At- 
fronts, roo much Reputation, Expettation, and Þ 
the like. In his Mind, Tenorances of what he de- | 
fires,. Or 1s fitting for him to know, Difcontents | 
for loſs,, or miſcarriage of Relations, and Friends, 
Breaches of Friendſhip, Treacheries, Ingratitudes, 
Failing of his Deſigns, infulring of Enemies, gc. 
In External Things, Lofles, Poverty, with infinire 
more. I ſhall not name Spiritual. AfidFions, be- 
cauſe ſeldom incident to this Age. Now for theſe, 
and-rhe like, let him be inſtructed how to render 
| Im 
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lymſelf as little, as 1s poſſible, obnoxzous to them, 
By nor ſetting his Mind upon what is not in his Power ; 
by good Conſiderations proper to every ſort, ſuch as 
are turnith'd 1n many Books, particularly in Petrarch. 
Bur eſpecially let him be praiſed and inured to 
fuffer and bear ſo many as his Age well permits, 
with Courage and Patience, However, he may ar- 
rive to the Difcretion not to be difturb'd for Triffes, 
for the loſs of a Horſe, a Dog, or a Pitture, or ſome- 
whar of ſmallgr value. And it he can bear 4 
{mel Burtien in Youth, doubt not bur he will be 
able to carry greater {till as he grows in Age. 


3, ENDEAVOUR to ſow -in him the Sceds 
of true Hmour, to be afraid of Shame for miſ-beha- 
viours, and tro value the good Opinion of vir- 


| ruous and whtorthy Perſons, The Deſire of Ho- 


nor 1s of 1o great force in all our. Aﬀtions, th.1t 
the falfe and counterteir of 1t 15 the great Incen- 
tive and Encouragement to all Wickedneſs; tht 
thoſe men, who negle& and deſpiſe Religion, yet 
pretend alrogether for Honour, that the horrideſt and 
moſt dangerous Defigns never want Perſons to 
aft them, 1t they can be perſwaded to be ho- 
nourable ; that the pretended Diminution of ir 
is thought not ſufficiently revenged with the lofs 
of Lite; that tor ic 10 many Battles are tought, 
fo many Friendſhips broken, fo many Laws, even 
of Religion, deſpiſed, and Conſcience and Fuſtice 
trampled on. Bur theſe are from a miſappreten- 
ſon and miſtaking that to be honourable, winch 11- 
deed 15s not ſo. Bur I would my Educated ſhould 
elieem Reputation only from wiſe and wvirtz04s 
Perſons, which. is the Atteſtation of them, that 
know beſt, ro lis Attions, and a publick Hem: 
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ſity, roo often the Mother of low and abje& | 
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mendation xo Employment. By this means he ſhajj | #: 
lift himſelf under that Enſign, and be ranged with  # 
that Party, whereof our Lord himſelf is the Caps || - 4 
tain; and he will rake pleaſure 1n Virtue and Piety, Þ © 
when he ſees his Aﬀicns and Ways conformed | # 
ro the Sentiments of the World, of all gallant Per-} fi 
ſons, both paſt and preſent. Nor ſhall he needſÞ « 
ro hunr after Applevſe and Firme ; that will follow Þ i 
him faſt enough, with rhoſe that are ether indit-Þ 
ferently, or well inclined. But he muſt expect 04 p 
Ioguy from the contrary Party ; and many evi | 
Words, and much Raillery will be ſpent upon him; | '! 
in vain, if he have the Courage to deſpiſe them, | * 
Being a Gentleman then, let him conftder, that he | © 
1s above the Tongues of Evil Men; that he 1s en- | © 
gaged to noble and ſublimer Detigns and Attons | 7 
F 
c 


than other perſons , he muſt ſteer by higher Stars, 
and aim at ſomewhat more Heroical. Other Men la- | 
bour tor a Fytune, and area long time before they | 
can arrive at that neigh to witch he 7s born, and | 
wherein the Virtues of Ins Fore-fathers have pla- | 
ced him : he js already, becauſe of his Wealth, ſe- | 
cured fr-m Necetſity and Want of what may be | 
convenient or uſetul for his Studies ; from Neceſ- | 


US TT 


Thoughts, with which a poor Man firſt combats be- | 
fore he can conquer any. advantage of Employ- } 
ment. Beſides, by Is Family he 1s already pla- | 
ced upon the Theater, where all his Actions ſhall þ 
be ebſerved and praifed, even more than they | 
deſerve; all Men's Eyes are upon him, expett- | 
ing ſomewhat extraordinary from him ; and fo } 
he necds not ſome eminent Aion to introduce | 
him 1nto the good opinion of the World. Let þ 
hm therefore azm at ſomewhar above, not only or- | 
dinaiy Perſons, lut his own Condition alto; leaſt * 
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fall equal to thoſe below him ; for he cannot in 
Pradtiſe reach the height Ins Imagination defigns, 
Altius ibunt qui ad ſumma nituntur. Let him ſay 
continually with himſelf, for what came T into the 
World ? Why hath God given me ſuch Riches, 
ſuch Parents, fuch Reſpe& amongſt Men, but to 
do more Good ; Surely I have received five Ta- 
tents, a greater Increaſe and Return 15 expected 
from me. Magnam fortunnm mgnus animus decet. 


4. THIS greatneſs of Spirit conſiſts principal! 
in theſe Virtues; (omitting moſt of thoſe, hich 
Erajmus 10 his Enchiridion Militis Chriſtiani, re- 
commends very effefinally, but are common to 
ail Chriſtians as well as to a Cavalier) I will only 
recite ſuch as are more noble, heroical, and honou- 
rable ; and leave the preſſing of them to the 1n- 
duſtry of the Educator. | 


HIS Title of Gentleman ſuggeſts to him the Vir- 
re of humility, courteſy, and affability ; eaſy of ac-_ 
ceſs, and paſſing by negle&s and offences, eſpecially 
from Inferiors. Pardoning alſo Injuries, as being ſu- 
perior to them; and not provacable to injure ano- 
cher. Generoſum apud animum cito moritur tracundia. 
He deſpiſeth no man for h1s Fortune or Miſery ; 
and 1s not afraid ro own thoſe who are unjuſtly op- 
preſſed ; for ſuch, ordinarily, are Men of Parts; 
and, 1f of Virtue and Integrity, they commonly 
riſe again. He is not Proud, no not when com- 
mended, nor doth any thing render him 1nfolenr 
or haughty above other Perſons. Nor doth he 
ſtrive to make himſelf known to be a Gentleman 
by buffing, ſwelling, ſtrutring, or domineering over 
Inferiors ; nor by Diſpbedience, and Reſtineſs towards 
SMperiors, much leſs by hedtoring and ; raban 4 
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Js Of Education, Part 1. 
So neither by his Clothes and Peruke : nor ſtands 
he upon his Emily, Name, Wealth, Homur, of 
his Kindred or Anceſtors ; bur- ſtrives ro cqual him- 
{elt with thoſe that began their Reputation 1n Ci- 
vility, Induſtry, Gentlenefſs, and Diſcretion. By 
Obedience to Laws, Submiſſt9!» to Governours, not 
content to do barely what is enjoined, or to 
make Ly the adequate Rule of his Aﬀors ; lie 
forbears more than the Law forbids, and doth 
more than it commands : he fcorns to fake ad- 
vantage of his Quality to exempt him from fach 
Duries, Exercifes, and Rules, as mcaner Perſons 
are obb{sed unto, 


HE doth nothing for fer of Puniſhment ; nor 
caves he a good Afton becauſe of tne Danger, 
Obloquy, or the like, Courage 1s the proper Virtue F 
of ercat Spirits; wherefore he defieth all /ittle } 
Crafts and Subtilries in Negotiations, and thinks 
ro maſter his Deſigns by Reſon and Magnanimity, 
rather than Fineneſs and Devices. He 1s alfo, as 
much as 15 poſlible, equal and althe ; in his Con- 
verſation, calm, peaceable ; and the fame in pri- 
vate 4s 16 publick. - He bears alſo Adverſity chear- 
fully : when deſervedly chid or corretted, is pa- 
rienit: 1s open and free, not dilembiing or hi 
ding himſelf behind little Nets or Fig-leaves.. 
Invaliaum omne natura querulum et, He ſcorns to 
tell a Lye. Tf ſaid, That other Vices were like 
clippd or lizht, but lyins like counterfeit and falje 
Money ; winch an honeſt man ought not to pay, 
tho himſelt receiv d ir. Nor is he afraid to confeſs 
bz Faults, becauſe he committeth them unwilling- 
iy; nor aſham'd to diſcover his Jenorcnce, tor he 
hath a deſire to learn, 


FL 
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HE is alſo laborwous, abſtinent, and willingly un- 
dertakes difficult and painful Employments.: he had 


rather be in a Camp than in. a .Bed-chamber, and is 


afraid of norhing more than the dead Sex of Slorh 


and Pleafure. Difficulties, he knows, bake and 


concoft the Mind, Lazineſs effeminates and looſnetly 


1t. Nor doth he deſpond upon every ill ſuccets, 


Magne indolis ſpecimen ſperare ſemper. 


HE is ready 70 do good to all ; give rather that 
receive; 1s bountiful, values not great Favours 
done by timfelt, ſo much as ſmall ones re- 
ceived. Ts not ungrateful ro others; but himſelf 
defires no Recompence, and 1s content, tho un- 
worthily uſed. Bona facere of mala pati regium 
ef, Fe tihunks it much below him to hate any 
One. FO 


I N ſum, he 1s hs without raſhneſs ; affabre 
v-ithour fattery ; prudent without cunning ; ſecret 
withour diftmulation ; devout without hypocriſy. Re 
1s conttant, not opimiatre ; liberal, not prodigzal ; 
gentle, not ſoft ; open, not fooliſh ; trugal, nor 
coverous. He fears notlung, he deſpiſeth nothing, 
he admires noting, 


s..T O beget in him theſe and all other Vir- 
tucs, ſet before him good Examples ; It of his own 
Emily, Anceſtors, and Kindred, 'tis the better ; as 
alto are thoſe of his own Country, Condition, Time, 
Age, Acquaintance, and preſent rather than onct- 
ent and abſent, No Prince ( except Ot a very 
bafe Alloy, as Nero and Commoaus ) it be hear of 
a gd Muſician cr Comediat, detires to be like 
lum ; but if he knows ofthe me 47s of his Equal, 
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he wiſhes his own were fuch. Acquaint him aiſo 
with the ſtories of good and virtuous, rather than 
great famd, Men; for this many times fills his 
Head with- vain and fruitleſs Imaginations. And 
here I cannot bur recommend to all Perſons rhe 
reading of Lives ; of modern rather than ancient 
Perſons : which are not the worſe (1t drawn true- 
ly ) becauſe fomewhar handſomer than the Ort- 
ginal, As Monſieur Peiresh, and Monſieur de Renty, 
Aleſſandro Luzzaga, &c.. Coglione, Giacomo Medices, 
Marquis of Peſcara, Pibrac, Giac. Foſcarini, &c. 
Sir Tho. More propoſed to himſelt 7o. Picus Mi- 
randula, whoſe Lite, and ſome of his Works, he 
tranſlated into Engliſh. Carolus Caluus cauſed a 
Manual to be made for his Inſtuttion 1n his dat- 
ly Duty, out of the Lives of Famous Perſons ; and 
thar excellent book of M. 4urelius, ſeems to be no 
orher, than ſuch Memorials as he ſo collefed for 


- the governing himſelt and Empire. Ex:mples al- 


fo of Evil Men, it diſcreetly repreſented, are as 
uſeful (it not more) than others; tor wiſe Men 
learn more by Fools, than Fools by wife Men. The 
Thorns alſo, which are dg out of his own Ground 
by admonitton or correttion, mult ferve to make 
a Fence tor the future; and he muſt be manured 
with"the Weed's pluck'd up in his own Garden, All 
che Faults borh of himtelt, and other Men, being 
uietul ro preſerve hm from the like. 


6. LET himalſo know the great Advantage 


of Innocency above Repentance. He that keeps him- 
felt from great Sins, is as one that hath a proſpe- 
rus Voyage ;, he that repents, as he that Javes hirm- 


felf up! a Plank, Confider what the good Father 


{a1d to the frugal Son ; A/l that T have is thine, 
And what St. Fohn of thoſe who continue Virgins, 
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i C. Innocent ; that they have a new and peculiar 
Song ; that they (as immediate Attendants ) follow 
the Lamb whitherſ5ever he goeth, And that they are 
the Firſt Fruits (molt holy ) unto God and our Lord. 
How happy 18 he that never goes our of his way ! 


With a reaſonable conſtant Pace he muſt needs 


advance much turther than other Perſons. Eſpe- 


cially forrify him againſt the rhree great Ruins of 
Youth, Luxury, Debauchery, and Gaming ; and all 
other Faults, which though in themſelves leſſer, 
yet his peculiar Inclination may render them as: 


dangerous as the other. Burt if his Garment cannot 


be kept always clean; yet have a care it may be 
with all poſſible ſpeed waſhed ; and ler all endea- 
your be uſed to preſerve him from habitual and 
cuſtomary Sins ; for rather than permir theſe, you 
ought to render him up to his Parents, who per- 
haps may find a cure you know not. Dionyſus 
(tits better to uſe a Foreign Example for thar, 
whuch is too common amongſt us) having in his 


Youth indulged himſelf che Liberty of Debauchery, 


and finding t20 late the inconvenience, and endea- 
youring to oblige himſelf to the ſtrit Rules of Tem- 
perance ; was anſwer'd, tho perhaps untruly, rhar 
he could nor ſafely do it; it he relinquithed his 
drinking, he would fall into a Conſumption ; ſo 
in his own Defence he was forced to continue 11 
his Sattiſhneſs. So true 1s that of our Lord, H- 
that commiteth ſm is the Servant of fin ; and eſpeci- 
ally in this fin of Drunkenneſs, whilſt that extrane- 
ous preternatural Fire quenching rhe true, native, ge- 
nine Heat of the Body, requireth ſtill to be nou- 
riſhed by its equal or ſtronger. 


7. THE great Spring and Origine of Z»ft 15 
Tleneſs; and if Drinking increaſe the Fire, Lf 
rakes 
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rakes away the Fewel ; both ſhorten the Lite, 


Ply him therefore with continual Labour and Sty- 
dy, -that the Tempter may find no Bait to cover 
his Poyſon. This is the Remedy againſt thar 
Fire, which conſumerth ſo many noble Perſons, 
Families and Nations ; ant Enemy not to be con- 
tended withal, bur avoided. After you have de: 
tained from him all Romances, laſcivious Books, 
Pitures and Diſcourſes, and yet prevail not, be 
dily Labour interchanging with Study muſt be pre 
{cribed : and if this remedy nor, change places, 
and ſuggeſt new Obje&ts continually. A worthy 
Prince of late times, being, by a Servant of his 
tempted to this fin, ſhewing him all things pre- 
pared for the purpoſe ; the Prince opened the 
Door of :the Room, and commanded the offic 
ous Ruffian to give him Place and Secrecy: which 
he had no ſooner done, but the Prince ſhut the 
Door upon him, and ftorbad him ever. to come 
again into his Preſence. And truly this Tempta- 
Fon is the exad, and almoſt adequate, Trial of a 
brave and heroical Spirit. He that 1s not carrted 
away with every Beauty, nor roo much with a- 
ny one, that is deaf ro Pleaſure, and thoſe En- 
ticements which ſo few can avoid, hath a noble 


-Scul and well grounded Virtue. Bur if neither 


Senſe of Honour, which this Sin wounds more than 
aty other, (ſhame always accompanying thofe un- 
lawtul, as bluſhing doth the lawtul, Aﬀions) nor 


Senſe of the Greiveouſneſs of rhe Sin, nor the Ex:/ 
penfrveneſs, nor ſpoiling his Parrs, nor Danger to his 


Perſon, nor the fear of Diſeaſes, and ſhortneſs of 
Lite, nor Conſcience of his Duty and Virtue, nor Em- 
ployment, nor any other Remedy will ſerve, 'tis beſt 
£0 marry him. This ſort of Love, ſaid T:fÞ, 1s a 
Vice wherein the ſame Coin 1s not current between 

buyer 


> tends bet and» oo Df Mm anc 
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Buyer and Seller; the one pays Honor, Conſcience, 
' Virtue, as well as Money, the other but Love at 
the very beſt. Bur berwixr Man and Wite there 
is Money for Money, Love tor Love, and all other 
chings equal. But I look not upon Marriage as a 
Remedy only for Fornicatiogn, except in fuch 
Young-men, who before the time are 1impetuouſly 
carried on to thoſe Deſires ; 1t 1s much more honora- 
ble, but ſeldom falls under the Educator's cogni- 
zance; if it do, he is rather to adviſe who 15 unfit 
than who 1s fit for a Wife. oi 


3. THE -Inconveniences' of Gaming, are; 
1. Acquaintance with low, baſe, unworthy Com- 
pany. 2. Learning alſo from them ſordid and un- 
manly Arts, as Sharking, Cheating, Lying, Equi- 
vocating, which 1s by ſuch counted Over-witting 
.their Comrade. 3. Los of Time and Money. 
4. Great Engagement of the Paſſwns, which 1s the 
moſt effeual and ſpeedy means to obliterate any 

ood Thought, and introduce the Superiority of 
the beſtial part. 5. Learning, or at leaſt patiently 
enduring, thoſe abominable Swearings, Curſings, 


| Blaſphemings, - ggc. 6. Danger from other mens 


Paſs. How many have been murdered, more 
duelled, upon Play-quarrels ? Monſreur Faret obs 
ſerves, that offly three ſorts of Perſons follow the 
Trade of Gaming; 1. Covetous, who for love of 
Money care not what means they employ to obtain: 
it; and find none eaſier and cheaper than this which 
requires no Stock, no Tools, no Learning, and is 
readily taken up by any one that hath bur little 
Wit, and leſs Conſcience. 2. Lazy and effeminate, 
who not knowing how to ſpend their time berter, 
candeviſe no divertiſemenr ſo proper as thus laſch 
Exerciſe. 3. Deſperate,who being by fortune,or their 
_ ew wickedneſ{ reduced to that extremity that "wy 
D ve 
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live to day, as if they were to die to morrow, 
think they may obtain that Subſiſtence by cheat- 
ing or hazard, which they cannot hope reaſona- 


bly for by their Induſtry; and not having any Vir-ſ 


rue, Ability, or lawtul Employment to' ſupply 
their Debauchery, they betake themſelves to prey 
upon the Weakneſſes and Ignorance of better 


Men than themſelves. Here then it is fo be ſup-| 


poſed, that no Gentleman deſires to advance his 
Forrune by the detriment of another ; and thar 
ro avoid Covetouſneſs ( the Author of thoſe hor- 
rid Miſchiefs in Gaming) he ought to forbear G4- 
ming, as the Trade and Employment of neceſſj- 
rous, idle, diffolure perſons; the Cheats whereof 


are fo -infinite, that it is impoſſible a virtuous and 
ingenuous Perſonf ſhould learn, or avoid, them: 


and that it is a Science which will neither credit its 
Profeſſor, nor quit the charge of _the Learning, Ye 
if not as a Trade, but with due caution praiſed 


Plays may be learned ; ſuch eſpecially as are ma 


nazed by s&1/, and not fortune only ; to acquaint 


him with numbring, and to quicken tus Fancy and 


Memory. Befides, Muſick, Diſcourſe, and ſuch 0- 
| ther Divertiſements will not hold out long Conver- 
fation with the ſame Perſons. Burt then let him 
not play for more Mony, than the lofs of it will be 
Inſenſible ro him ; and 1t his play can better irs own 
Charge, ſeek not to gain by it. And let him (a 


much as 1s poſſible) praiſe to be wnconcern'd 10 
the winning or loſing; to play calmly withour Paf 


ſion. To which it he can arrive, he hath been 


ſerious 1n his Play to very good purpoſe. Ler him 


alſo be veracious, and abominate a lie, or cheat, 
even in his Play. And laſtly, it a By-ftander,, let 
him beware ct diſcovering the Faults, either Un- 


Skilfulneſs, or Deceir of the Gameſters; elſe both 
Parties will hate lym, CHAP, 
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CHAP. VIL 


| Of Frugality, or ordering his Money 


and Expences, 


Lo EALTH, 1. e. Money, being the great 

Inſtrument whereby all things are perfor- 
med in civil Societies ;' and therefore being equal 
to all other external Commodities of our Lite; 


whereby alfo, well laid our, Friends are gained in 


the Court of Heaven; it 1s neceflary the Educated 


-be taughe the Ute and Value of it betimes, It is 


reported of Sir Thomas More's Father, that, to the 
intent his Son might prove a good Husband, and 
employ his Time and Intention wholly upon 


\ Learming, he would never permit him to have 


any Money, but when he wanted any thing to ask 
for ir. Quod adeo ſtrife obſervavit, ut nec ad refici- 
endos attritos calceos, niſs a patre peteret, pecuniare 
haberet, And this Severity Sir Thomas More after- 
wards mightily commended; for by that means 
( fairh he) I could not furniſh any Vice or Pleaſure, 7 


| could not loſe my time in gaming, nor knew TI what: 
Unthriftineſs or Luxury were, nor could I employ my 


ſelf in any thing but my Studies. Sir Thomas More 
was indeed one of a rare and extraordinary Spirit, 


| fo obſervant of his Father, that the Hiſtory faith 


he never offended him, nor was ever offended 
with any thing his Father faid or did to him. And 
when himſelf was Lord Chancellor of England, before 


| be aſcended bis own Tijbuz.1l in Weſtminſter-Hall, he 
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64 Of Education. PartT| 
went to the Kings-Bench Court (where his F4 
ther was Fudge) to ask him bleſſing upon his knees 
And I believe, had his Father indulged him the 
command of all his Eſtate, he would have done 
no otherwiſe than as without it. So that whether 
is better to keep all money from Youth, or let him 
have ſome ſmall proportion ( for any great part he 
muſt by no means be poſfleſs'd of) 1s a queſtion 
not to be decided by this Example. I knew two 
Perſons of Quality, great Friends, who brought| 
up their Sons together, and were of divers Opt- 
mons and Practices in this point. If we may judge 
by the Event, he who had the power of Money 
proved the hetter Husband. But neither do 1 
think this to be any more than one fingle Exam- 
ple ; more, I am confident, have miſcarried on 
the other ſide. Merhinks the beſt general Rule 
{ becauſe ſeyeral Diſpoſitions are to be handled ſe- 
veral ways, which muſt be left ro the diſcretion 
of an experienced Educator) 1s; That he be al- 
lowed ſo much 4 month to be ſpent according to his 
own fancy, yet over-looked, not ſirifly watched 
( except where there 1s reaſon to ſuſpe&t ſome Ul 
management) by the Governour : Who 1s alſo to 
reſtrain him from Debauchery, Gaming, and all 
notorious Ads of Prodigality ; and, on the contra-f 
ry, to provoke him to compaſſionate the neceſſirous, | 
be liberal to ſuch as have any way ſerved him (no- 
thing being ſo unbecoming a Gentleman as Fngrati- 
tude ) and ſuch like. But by no means ler him 
have all his Allowance in his own power ; for that Þ 
15 to pur the Bridle out of his mouth, the means 
whereby the Governour muſt coerce hum, 


2. LET him (ar 5rſt with the direction of his 
Governour ) do as much of his own buſineſs (1 mean 
buying, 
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buying, trucking, giving, receiving, paying, chu- 
Fa fing, Clothes, Books, > as he 15 capable; for 
5 2 hereby his Mind 1s 1nured to a great piece of Wif- 
the dom |" Sol; ſapienti notum eſt, quanti res quaque ta- 
one xanda fit, Sen. Ep. 82. | to eſteem, compare one 
her rhing with another; to Judge and valve, not-onl 
him things neceſſary for the preſent, bur all others al- 
\hefk fo. For the grounds and principles of Judgment and 
on Diſcretion are the ſame, tho the SubjeFs where- 
ro upon they are exerciſed are divers. Nor let him 
gh tear the filly Opinion of ſuch Perſons as think 
pil cheapning or chufing a Deroprics ro their Honor, 
del or buying for the juſt value a cheating of the Seller. I 
ney have ſeen the greateſt King in. Chriſtendom refuſe 
oO I to buy what he conceived too dear, and to change 
am-fl the Shop where he thought himſelf not well uſed. 
on Perſons alfo of very good Quality, in 1zaly, are 
wleſh nor aſham'd to go to a Shop, chuſe, and bargain, 
| fe-M wv. g. for their Clothes, and make the Taylor alſo 
ion - cut them our of the whole piece before them. 
> al-f Whereas an ordinary Gentleman amongſt us 
hs thinks himſelt abyſed it not cozened. As if it were 
che Nobleneſs ro expoſe and ſuffer themſelves to be 
elf over-reached, derided, and fooled by an impudent 
) to Pedlar, or flattering H;ſ?. Who, tho in our Na- 
als von they arrive, by the impudent folly of thoſe 
tra-} who know no nobler way ot Genercfity than to be 
ous, | fooled by rhe meaneſt and unworthieſt of all 
no-R People, to buy the Eſtates of ſuch Prodigals as de- 
ati-| grade themſelves firſt into a F:miliarity, then into 
1m | an Equality, at laſt into an Inferiority, with them ; 
hat | yet in other Countries, where men have and make 
ans uſe of the parts God hath given them, they are 
kept in that degree and rank which befits their 
Proteſſion, | 
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6. LET him always buy with ready Atoney; 
which will both keep him in mediocrity of Expen- 
ces, within his bounds, teach him the value 06 
Money, and acquire him very great Repuration bothſ 
with Tradefmen and others. He buyerh cheaper 
and better Commodities, and 1s not impoſed upon 
with falſe Bills and Accounts. By this means alfo 
he may learn to live under his Revenue ; which} 
whoſoever doth nor, can never keep lumſelt out 
of debr. Ir is therefore dangerous to have to do 

vith them that keep Books, which are authentich 
Recoyds, tho governed many times by careleſs or dj 
noneft Boys, except himſelt alſo keep another, and 
as diligently look ro his Accounts ; and that fre- 
quently too ( old Reckonings never turning to the 
profit of the Debtor; } and if after the manner of 
Merchants, under the Notion of Creditor and Det- 
#or, *tis the eafter and better. ' Bur 1f he keep hi 
Accounts ſeverely, not only they with whom he 
deals, but his Servants alſo, will be more careful 
what Reckonings they bring him. 


4. YOUNG Men, out of Emulation, have a 
great vanity of deſiring whatever they ſee their Equals 

ey; and this proves many times a dangerous and 
expentive Folly, being accompanied moſt-whart with | 
a {ſpeedy loathing, or negled of what rhey unrea-Þ 
1onably:Jong'd for. Omnis ſtultitia laborat faſtidin | 
fr. *A*Young-man need not be alrogether cured 
of this'Diſtemper ; if it can be regulated, excel- 
Jenv-uſe-may- be made of ir for his inſtru&ion in 
many*Knowledzes, and gaining hum much Expe- 
rience. "But to moder::te the Exorbitancy, the beſt 
way 15 to make him an example to others, by put- 
ting him upon ſome particular Curioſity by hwy 
WICH 


wFFXX,; 


. many Vanities of his Comrades. 
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which may with reputation be oppoſed to thoſe 


And ſuch a one 
alſo as need not periſh with the ufing, as Globes, 
Maps, Pitures, Medals, Curiofities of Art and Na- 
rure, (0c. And an excellent piece of Inſiruftion- 
may be inſtilled inro him by this means: as ro 
know all Rings, Popes, Emperors, (gyc. by their 
Pittures, which 1s Hiſtory ; Geography, by Maps ; 
Anatomy, Plants, Antiquities, &c. by Cuts. 


4. NEITHER let the Educator be too mo- 
rofe or ſolicitous to keep him from all vanity in 
clothes cr expences, leſt he be diſcouraged. For 
few beins willing to learn our of the School of 
Experience, and ſhe being a good Miſtreſs, 1t not the 
ſole one, it 1s very fitting to make her a Partner 1n 
our Inftruftion, Only the Educator ( that 15, Rea- 


ſon) muſt be the chief Mzfter 3 and ler his Charge 
* rake out only fuch Leſſons under her, as his Guide 


ſhall think fit; that is, ſuch as may convince the 
Younger of the vanity of thoſe and the hke De- 
fires. Scriptum eſt enim ( faith Rog. Bacon very 
witely ) qui non errat non invenit, qui non corrumpie- 

nn emendat, qui non trifiafur non Ietatur.. | 
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CH AF. VIE. IJ 
Of the Preſervation of his Health. 


ECAUSE tt 1s very tedious, chargeable, 
and fometimes dangerous to repair for every 
1tmall Diſtemper to a Piyſici.m, 1t 1s very fitting 
the Govern ſhould know to preſerve his Charge 
m health, For without that he 1s uncapable to un- 
derzo any Employment; ncither can he ſtudy, 
nor follow his Exerciſes, when ſick; but 1s troy- 
bleſome to others, and unprofitable ro himlſelt. 


'1. IN Youth, Exceſs in Eating and Drinking is 


. very frequent; neceflary therefore it 1s to mode- 


rate his Appetite, For 1t the Sromach be ſtretch: 
ed beyond its true extent, 1t will require to be 
filled, but never well digeſt what it receives. Be- 
fides, it is much better .to prevent Diſeaſes by Tem- 
Ferance, Sobriety, Chaſtity, and Exerciſe ( gwpgy 
Culu Sf £yneg]niay ) than cure them by Phyſick, 
Lui enim ſe Medicis dederit, ſeipſum ſubi eripit. Sum- 
ma medicinarum ad ſanitatem corporis CF anime abſti- 
nentia eſt, He that lives abſtemiouſly, or bur tem- 
perately, needs nor ſtudy the wholſomneſs of this 
Meat, nor the pleaſantneſs of that Sauce, the mc- 
ments and punGilio's of Air, Heat, Cold, Exer- 
ciſe, Lodging, Diet ; nor 1s critical in Cookery 
and Vintnerſhip ; but takes rhanktully whar God 


_ gives him. Eſpecially let all Young-men. forbear 


Wines and ſtrong Drinks, as well as ſpiced and hot 
Meats; for they introduce a prefernatural heat in- 
tQ 
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ro the Body,. and at laſt hinder and obſtruR; if not 
at length exfinguiſh,, the natural. 


2. BUT it overtaker by exceſs (as. it is difficult 
always to ſtand upon guard) the beſt remedy is 
omiting, or faſting 16 out z neither go to bed upon 
a full. Sromach,. except by reaſon of drinking it be 
neceflary to remove him from Company, that the 
World may not be witneſs of his Brutality ; and 
thac himſelf may be hindred from all Extravagan- 
cies, and be aſhamed of it the next day. Les 
Phyſick be always the laſt remedy, that. Nature 
may not truſt ro it.- 


3. IF through Melancholy, Timorouſneſs, or Wo-' 
maniſh Education ( tor I ſee very few Women well- 
educate Men, nor. Men Women) your Charge 
have Imaginations that he is always fick ; (1t he on- 


 Iyprerend fo, that he may avoid Study and Labour, 


tis another caſe) do not at firſt ſeem to diſcou- 
rage him, bur rather bring him off his Humour by 
painful and harſh Phyſick; which is. the Cure alfo 
of thoſe melancholick Perſons,. whoſe Sicknels,. 
tho they are frequently indifpoſed, yet.is not dan- 
gerous cither tor. Lite or Labour.. 


4. MUCH: of Health conſiſts in Exerciſes and 
Recreations; which muſt be regulated according to: 
the Country, Seaſon; G9. bur generally rather- 
violent than-laſch , ſuch, I-mean, - as may cauſe the 
Body to tranſpire plentifully, and exhale rhoſe black: 
and fuliginous Vapors which are wont to oppreſs: 
Young-men ; that Nature. be not hindred im her” 
Circulation. - Neither be afraid; cho he be wear 
and: tired :. for Wearineſs 18 no Diſeaſe, nor doth 
ſample. Heat, without Putrefa&ion, cauſe a Fever. 
-; D' 4  Belidesyy 
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Beſides,- brisk, Exerciſe will render him ſtrong, ac- 
tive, mettleſome ; whereas Idleneſs contradts a ſtag- 
nation of Humours, nunmeſs of the Joints, and dulneſs 
in the Brain.. Yet violent ST 4 as Running, 
Leaping, Wreſtling, are not ſo fit tor thin,. cho- 
leric, and weak Bodies : rendering ſuch old and 
gouty before their time, as they did Conſtans the 
Emperor. 


s. DANCING 1s a moderate Exerciſe; ſo 
much whereof is to be learn'd as may give a good } 
and graceful motion of the Body. No Nation, ci- 
vil or barbarous, ancient or modern ( except our 
lare contradi@tive Spirits) that. expreſs nor their 
Joy and Mirth by it ; which makes it ſeem a ſprout 
of the Law of Nature, But the uſe which 1s now 
trequently made of it, eſpecially fince it is become 
a difficult Study, and many Years, beſides infinite 
Pratfce, required to a reaſonable Perfe&on in it, 
{ cannot bur utterly condemn ; ſubſcribing to the 
ſevere, but true, Cenſure of that moſt excellent: 
modern Hiſtorian Menſreur de Rhodex.. There is no- 
thing ( faith he ) which doth more diſſipate the pow- 
ers of the Spirit, nor more enervate the forces of the 
Soul, than the raviſhins Harmony, the continual agita- 
tion of the Body, and the charms of Ladies Converſa- 
'#10n. The great triumph of Senſuality 1s ſuch Meet- 
ings; where the Ear is fed with Myſich, the Eyes 
with Beauties, the Smell with Perfumes, the Taſle: 
with Banquets ; whither none are invired or come,. 

but to pleaſe or be pleaſed. Could their Thoughts. 
be then ſeen, in what a hurry and-tumulr ſhould* 
we perceive them ? What Deſires, what Fears, 
what Impartience, what Luft, what Jealouſy, what 
Envying, what Deſpiſings | g&ge. Card. Borromens, 
wn his Book againſt Balls and Dances, faith, rag 

os S 
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he, when a Young-man at the Univerſity, and his 
Companions, with great umportumty prevailed 


- with one of their Profeſſors a grave and prudent 


Perſon, to go along with them to a Ball : who ha- 
ving obſerved the ARtions and Circumſtances 
thereof, told them with great aſtoniſhment, thar 
it was an Invention of the Devil to deſtroy Souls, . 
by corrupting the very Being and Eflence of Chri- 
ftizn Virtues. When a Servant lighteth a Torch, 
we give him ſtri& charge not to carry it amonegft | 
Flax, Straw, or the like. Why do not Parents 
forbid their Children to frequent thoſe Places, . 
where 1s more danger of kindling another manner 
of flame? To have the Imagination ſwelled with : 
the preſence of Beauties in their trum, and under .- 
a full Sail, when the Blood 1s chafed, and the .- 
Mind fer upon Pleaſure ; 1s not drinking cold wa: - 
Fer, bur ſtrong poiſon to one ovyer-heated. . 


6. IT will not be amiſs here to add, That d+ -- 
vers bodily Diſeaſes, Infirmities, and Vndecencies, . 
may by the Educator's Care be regulated, and either -, 


- - wholly, or in good part, . amended. For few there - 


be, who have all the Members of their Body equal- 
ly found and well-diſpoſed : the worſt is corrected * 
by bringing Spirits to. rhat part with Labour and. : 
xerciſe :- as, . —:: 
Shooting in a long Bow, for the Breaft: and. 
Arms. . 
Bowling for the Reins, Stone, Gravel, (gc. - 
Walking for the Stomach. - | 
* Riding for the Head: and the great Druſus ha- 
ving weak and ſmall Thighs and Legs, ſirengrhnec! - 
them by riding, eſpecially after Dinner : as did a 
ſo his lace Majeſty. . 
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- Squinting and a dull Sight are amended by ſhoots 
ge. ; 
Crookeaneſs by. fringing and: hanging. upon thar 
arm. 

Stammering by deliberate and ſlow ſpeaking, 
and obſerving what: words run moſt currently. S6 
both Mr. Mede. and Mr, . Oughtred helped theme 


ſelves. 


Divers: Miſaffe&ions-in the Eyes, by SpeQacles.. | 
Baſhfulneſs and BJuſhing by frequent ſpeaking, 
company, . &c.. | 

One Example I wilt propoſe ro fſhew how much 
Art and Exerciſe can amend Nature.. Demoſthenes 
could not pronounce R. To help this, he rowled | 
little. Stones. under his Tongue. He. cured . hs 
ſhortneſs. of Breath by walking up an Hill; and re- 
peating ſometimes Verſes withour drawing Breath, 
He ſtrengthened his Voice by declaiming near the 
Sea-ſide when ſhe roared. He compoſed his Coun- 
renance by: a large Looking-glals, He correfted 
an unſcemly morion he. had in hiting up, his Shoul- 
ders, by ſpeaking in a ſtrait Pulpir, and hanging a 
Spear. with the ſharp point.downwards... It: was a 
great Spirit, that with ſo many Diſcouragemens 
durſt adventure upon ſuch a Profeſſion; but 
emer t0-g0 through-yith.ir, even in deſpightot 

LUIE.. 


" Mad 


--” 
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CHAP. IX. 


Of the divers Paſſns, Inclinations, 
and. Diſpoſttions of Man, and the 
ways to reCifie and order them. 


To RE T that the Educator may clearly ſee his 

Work,. and have it, as it were, wholly in 
tis View; I will dig a little deeyer ;, anatomrze 
and lay open the Soul with its Operations. Perhaps 


not. fo accyratelyand punfually, yer as plainly, and 


for PraGtiſe as uſefully, as T can; regarding not the 
Curioſity or. Philoſophy, but the Neceſſity. and Uti-- 
lity of the Knowledge.. For he that knows quid! ho-- 


.mo poteſt,, will quickly perceive whiat his Charze's 


Abilities are, and what his Defe&s; and conſe-- 
quently what the Remedies, 


2. IN the Soy! then are two ſorts of Powers; 
Copnoſcitive, for Knowledge ;: Motive, for Aﬀtion.. 

Knowledge ( omitting Apprehenſmn, . as: nor. falling 
under our Conſideration) confifts in Invention,. Me- 
mory,. and.Zudgment,, of which in their places. 

Aion 1s in the Will (of. which we ſhall nor 
ſpeak) or Aﬀetims. And theſe are either Con-- 
cupiſcible, or-Iraſcible.;, and: both. theſe are Paſſions. 
or Ticlinations. _ 

Paſſimns. are the natural. motions of. the Soul ta- 
wards Obje&ts agreeable. or diſagreeable. Or the 
motjons,. or effees, which Obje&s pleaſing or dif- 
pleaſmg immediately cauſe in the Soul, 1. e. mor he 

Soul: 
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Soul ſuffers from irs Objefts immediately with- - 
out Deliberation. Tho' ſome call Paſſions only 
the more irregular and ungoverned Advtions of the 
Soul, | 

Inclinations are the frequenter, and cuftomayy work: 
ing according to thoſe Paſſions. And, 1t meerly ac-- 
cording to natural Suggeſtions, they are properly 
called Inclinations ; but 1f they proeced to exceſs, . 
and be not bridled and regulated, they become |} 
Vices. Burt if regulated by Reaſon, or God's Spi- | 
rit, they are properly Virtues. If by the Probity 
of Nature, without much Deliberation , our Incli- 
nations work laudably, 1.e. as they do when ba- 
bitually regulated by. Reaſon, then are thoſe na-. 


tural Inclinations called Natural Virtues, or Good 


3. BY the way take this Caution, That you - 
truſt not to thoſe Natural Virtues, as if they were, or - 
could be, ſufficient to make a Man habitually and tho-. 
roughly virtuous : or, as it he that afteth accord- 
ing to them, were really and ſufficiently virtuous; 
Whar Seneca ſaith of Valour, 1s true of all the reſt. 
Pauciſſimos fortes natura procreavit, bona inſlitutione 
plures reddidit induftria. And this our Holy Reli- 
£10n exprefleth mgre plainly, when ir diſtinguiſh- 
eth between Grace and Nature ; for if natural Diſ-- 
poſitions be not ſufficiently virtuous morally, nei- 
ther are moral Virtues ſufficient for obraining Hea- 
venly and Spiritual Graces. Diſpoſtions indeed they 
are to Virtue, bur muſt rhemſelves alfo be order-. 
ed and direfed by Prudence : elſe they will ran 
into many Miſtakes ; Love, where there is more: 
reaſon to hate ; and cajole, where they ſhould cha- - 


fliſe : they will alſo negleF many Atons of Virtue, 


and. ruw 3njo many of Vice. Nor 1s it a ſufficient 
Excute . 


13733 4 
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Excuſe for any evil-diſpoſitioned, v. g. an angry 


Perſon, to ſay, that he 1s ſo naturally; for we are. 
x0 live by Reaſon and Grace, not by Nature ; nor > 


- 3s it well faid of a Thief, Iam fo naturally ; for to - 


what purpoſe have you Reaſon ? 


4 PASSIONS. Inclinations proper #0, 07 PYY | 


ſing from, them. 

I. Love. Sweetneſs, Kindneſs ; contrary to - 
Inſenſibleneſs of Good. 

2, Hatred.. Maliciouſneſs, . evil-naturedneſs. 

3. Deſire, Hear or Eagerneſs ; contrary to Cold- - 


neſs or Indifferency. 
4. Averſation. Frowardneſs, peeviſhneſs. 
5, Hope. Courage, Boldneſs; contrary to 
Faint-heartedneſs, Cowardlineſs. .. 
6. Feat. Timidity , Softneſs,. ( contrary to - 


Hardineſs) Indifferency, Lazmeſs, 
Quietneſs, loye of Eafe, Dulneſs. . 


7. Confidence, Credulity ; contrary to Diſtruſt. 
. 8, Deſpair... Impatience ; contrary to Patience, .. 


Longanimity. 
9. Toy. Cheartfulneſs ; contrary to Sadneſs. . 
x0, Sorrow. . Melancholy, Sarurninenefs; contra- -. 
ry to Mirth, Jovialnefs: 
11. Acknowledgment. Gratitude, Generofity; con- - 
trary to Ingratitude. 
12, Wrath or Choler. Roughneſs, Harſhneis, Mo- - 
| rolity, contrary to Meekneſs. 
Anger. Promptneſs, Briskneſs, Raſhneſs, Re- - 
| venge. 
'Pride. Haughtineſs, felling. . 
13. Shame. Modeſty, Baſhfulneſs. 
14 Impudence. Haſtineſs, Impertinency. 7 
5s Repenzance, Tu ty ; contrary to Obſtinate- 
neſs. 


16, Piety: 
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16. Picty. Tenderneſs, mercifulneſs ; con- 
trary to Hard-heartedneſs,. Cry: 
elty. 

17. ENVY. Malice. 


18, Emulation. A@ivenels: 
T9. Indignation. Vehemency. 
20. Reverence. Humility. 


21. Contempt. Surlineſs, Diſdain ; Scorn, Inſo- 


lence. 
22,-Love of Women. Amorouſneſs,. Uxoriouſneſs. 
23. Fealoufie. Sufpiciouſneſs, Doubrfulneſs, Sy- 

HET ſpenſe, Miſinterpretation. 

IT is to be noted, thar many times a Man 
worketh contrary to his Natural Inclinations ;. becauſe 
the Inc/inations follow the Cognoſcence of the Soul : 
and it: happens frequently, thar a violent” and 
firong Agprehenſfion may be formed on a ſudden, 
contrary to what is uſual : As the Sound of Drums, 
Trumpets, Shouts, Examples, dc. may. pur ſuch 
Apprehenfſions into a Coward,. as may make him 
valiant ; and on the contrary, Wearineſs, Dark- 
neſs, Rumors, Sombre, and diſmal Accidents, go. 
may intimidate a valiant Man. Wherefore it: is 
great Raſhneſ$ to judge of any Man's Inclinaticn by 
any particular Aon ;: or: to think rhat'every Man 
. muſt work as he is inclined. Again ; Paſſions ha- 
ving their: Force,. becauſe Reaſon: and the com- 
manding part: of: the Soul doth not reſtrain and 
bridle them ; it ſeems that Inclinarions are beſt dif: 
cerned when they are moſt-at Liberty : as Chil- 
dren's at their. Play; when they think nor of dil- 
 ſembling, or reſtraining them. And, 2. that they, 
who command not one Paſſim, are alſo obedient 29 & 
#hers ;, and thar. he,, who is one way paſſionate, is 


likely to be ſo in all, or any.. And, 3. that the | 


Educator, ireing the. Inclination of. his Charge, 
Nay 


[. 


FY 
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may moderate, change, and govern it, as it ſhall 
be convement ; and that by changing Objetts, and 


' Apprehenſions ; bur clvefly by ſhewing him the 


good or bad of thar, or the contrary, that is, by 
rationally perfſwading him to ſubmut it to Reafon. 


5s, THESE TInclinations are but as the Elements 
and Principles of our Diſpoſetions and Humours : 
which are made up of many »f theſe, (Man, as 
all other Creatures, being de-de-compoſitum ) and 
theſe in ſeveral Degrees and Predominances ; and 
theſe alſo mingled and tempered with the diffe- 
rence of Knowledge or Apprehenſion. And by 


the way, upon theſe grounds, 1 mera al ſelf 


it would not be difficult ro enumerate alla the 
greateſt part of our Aftions, and the Cauſes an MER 


of them; which is a piece of Knowledge the mal” 


conducing to the well-managing of our ſelves that” 
can be ; tor the variety of Paſſions, Inclinations, 
and Diſpoſitions, is the Cauſe of all Human Buſt 
neſs and Afﬀairs in the whole World. From the 
mingling of Inclinations, and Apprehenfions, arife 
thoſe infinite ſorts and varieties of ( as the French 
and Spaniards call them) Wits ; we term them Djiſ- 
doſutions, The chiefeſt I have obſerved, I will 
here fer down, for an Eſſay and Sampler, to di- 
ret thoſe, who have more leiſure, to add to them - 
according to their Experience. And it would he a 


good Work to chara&eriſe themy{o vively, that Men 


1.2 leaſt ſuch as are extravagant) may ſec them- 
elves as in a Glaſs ; and diſcovering their Imper- 
tetions, amend and alter them. In general ſome 
ci” qpaag are bad, others good. Bd are ſuch as 
{ C Ca 


1, Such 
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I. Such as want Wit, dead,. ſtupid, ſenſelef 
heavy, dull, forgertul, fortiſh, not able to apply 
themſelves to any thing, yet are- crafty and de- 
cettful ; theſe are miſerable. 


2. Idle, fenfual, florhtul, Glurrons, without Me-ſ 
mory or Care, Cat-witted, diflolure, fooliſh, in- 
pertinent, obſtinate, untraRtable. 

2. Weake, baſe, low, fearful, irreſolure, ſoft, 
troubled, mazed, confuſed, empty, open, baſh 
tul, ſheepiſh, ſneaking, low-ſpiriced, yer many 
times crafry and malicious ; rheſe catily become 1 
prey to low and mean Companions: 

4. Vain, giddy, hare-brain'd, bird-witted, ſuch 
as employ their Thoughts in things of no Value, 
volatile, dcfulrory, skipping from place to place, 
negleatul, haters of thinking, inconfiderate, heed-i 
ing nothing atrer 1t 15.0ut-of their Hands. Fanta: 
ſtical, reſtleſs, light-headed, crack-brain'd, cer- 
ried away with every new Obje&, never confider- 
ing what 1s belt; unconſtant, impatient, changea- 
ble; that work without Aﬀection or Delight, d6- 
inz what they muſt ro make an end, rather than 
to do it well; Es 

5. Curious, ſcornful, Mockers, Jeerers, Taun- | 
ters, abuſive, reproachtul, Tatlers, Charlatans, 
who upon all occafions are ready to publiſh all 
they know to the prejudice of another ; delighr- | 
Ing in making debates and miſchief, Enemies of | 
God and Charity, Breeders of all perit Fatons, 


 News-brokers.. 


- 6, Buffoons, ridiculous, Flatterers, Apes, Ri- 
mers, Players, Wits, airy, light, foohſh, 


7. Proud, Pretetiders, Pedannck, Yain-glorr 
ous, Formal, 


2, Con-- 
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8. Contentious, litigious, quarrelſom, bluſter- 
ing, cowardly, Hettors, froward, perverſe, diſloy- 


a], treacherous, envious, 


9. Ambitious, arrogant, fierce, raſh, impudent, 
violent, m. 

10. Crafty, fly, double, malicious, Cheats, Ver- 
ſfut1, and who can change their Shape, Mein, and 
Diſcourſe, according to their advantage. 

11, Covetous, ſordid. 

12, Of angry Perſons ſome are ſour, harſh, ili 
to pleaſe, ſturdy, ſullen, intractable, unadviſa- 
ble (a Diſpoſition mixed up of pride and melan- 


_ choly) peeviſh, fixed upon the worſt, moroſe, 


(a delicate forts of Waſps ) who are offended it 
every tlung be not done the beſt way, 7. e. as 
they would have ir. Some Men's Anger vapour- 


_eth away in Words, Clamor, Scolding, Revlling, 


Ralling, Threatning. Others fay little, but lay up 
Revenge againſt an Opportunity: this is: incident 


_ to Superiours, who conceive it below them to quar- 


rel, and who think themſelvs deſpiſed, 1t ever 
thing 1s not conformed to their Will. Others net- 
ther chide nor revenge, but turn their Wrath upon 
themſelves, as melancholi: Men do. I pity theſe, 
for they have already the Reward of their peacea-- 
ble Wrath ; who have a pleaſure in their Torment, 
and a kind of Sarisfation in their moſt agreeable 
Diſcontent. Bur it were better for them to chide 
even without Reaſon, than ſtore upthis footy Hu- 
mour, which corrodes Body and Soul. 


Some are quickly angry, and quickly pacified, h:ſly. 
Some are quickly angry, and difficultly pacified. 
Some difficultly angry, and difficultly pacified. 
Some difficultly angry, and eaſily pacified, The Diſ-- 
. poſirion of God humſelt.. 
DO a 7 13. Prag-- 


ud 
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13. Pragmarical, prating, impertinent, giving 
judzment 1n every bufineſs without a Fee, with- 


- our asking, 1n every Man's Company unwelcome. 


14. Mad, wild, furious, brutiſh, unramed, ter- 


Trible, pertinacious, cruel, impious, deviliſh, croſs 
- precipitious, deſpiteful, revengful, ryrannical. 


15. I!-natured, folipf1, valuing themſelves only, 
their own judgment and intereſt, deceitful. 

16. Melancholick, jealous, ſuſpicious, difcon- 
rented, interpreting every thing inthe worſt ſenſe; 
and every diſpleaſure to be contempr, affronts; 
and all men to be againſt, and enemies ro, him. 

17. Extravagant, Heteroclites, Alchymiſiical or 
Blefſed-{tone-men, Aſtrologues, Diviners, Paſſio- 
nate Lovers, Romantick. | 

Good Diſpofitions alſo are of ſeveral ſorts. 
1. Subtitle, ſharp, piercing, ready, vigilant, at- 


rentive to Buſineſs, ſagacious. 


2. Argute, acute, quick in giving Anſwers and 
Reparrees, reſolving Doubts and Speculative Que- 
ſtions, inventive. | 

3. Facetious, merry, cheerful, gay, jovial, 
CV] eg mA. | 

4. Wiſe, prudent, judicious, that examine 


things to the botrom, able to diſcern and judge 
of things alike, fage, grave, prattical, experien- 


ced, that know Opportunity: 

5. Free, noble,- generous, bountiful, meek, 
peaceable, quiet, moderate, magniticent. | 

6. Bold, reſolute, free in reprehending orhers, 
and ſpeaking their own Minds, back'd with Rea- 
fon, hardy in difficult Enterpntes, brave, warlike, 
valiant, ſenſible of Honor. 

7. Stable, magnanimous, conſtant, patient 1n 
Adverſttics, and Buſineſſes, 


8. In- 


oy » 
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8. Induftrious, thinking, ingenious, univerſal, 
9. Religious and devour, 


| There 1s alſo great Mixture and Compoſition of 
theſe, ſometimes Contraries ſeeming e ually emi- 


nent in the fame Perſon, Procopius faith of Juſti- 


man, Fuxta malignus erat CF deceptu facilis, cums in- 


genium pravum oy fatuum dixeris. Diſſimulabat ipſe 


fraudibus ozmmium expoſitus. Temperamentum infoli- 
tum, cum ex contrariis conſtet. Inconſtans cmicis, 
mimicis inexorabilis;, avarus, contentious, nouarum re- 
rum cupidus ;, ad ſcelera facile, ad optima nullis ſua- 


ſionibus moveri poterat, Yet 1 not this Temper ſo 


unuſual as Procopius ſuppoſeth. ' For moſt men 
miſtake a Vice for a on but really-con- 
trary, Virtue : As Pride forWeatneſs of Spirit ; He- 
Foriſm for Valour ;, Cumming tor Wiſdom 5 which are 
really Contraries. And indeed concerning Toung 


Men, and all others (as Women, Perſons 1l|-edu- 


cated, dc.) who follow their prefent Apprehenft- 
ons and Impetus, without much confidering their 
ARions, or re&itying cheir Inclinations by Reaſon, 
i 1s oftentimes hard to diſcern whether they be 


virtuous, or vitious ; winch 1s not ſo concerning - 


thoſe who are hahituated : for then all Virtues go 
together, as well as all Vices. And thoſe Conſtella- 
tions are eaſily diſcovered by their own Light. 
But natural Virtues are often accompanied with 
ſ{uch natural Vices as are habitually contrary. As 
Meebneſs is often joined with Slothfulneſs, and 


then ir proceeds from want of Spirit and Ap- 


prehenfion. Whereas habitual or acquiſite Meek- 
neſs hath perhaps air inclination to Sloth, but 
hath mortified and bridled it. And every Vir- 
rue appeareth and ſhewerh it ſelf, when Necefſi- 

or fitting occaſion requires it, S9 Gravity 
mn a Child, and thoſe who being old are yet 
; Children 
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32 Of: Education. Part 1. 
Children in Underſtanding, 1s accompguied with 


Dulneſs, Formality, Pride, and Cenſoriouſneſs : be- 
cauſe it proceeds from want of mettle, nor from 


choice; -and ſeeks to juſtify and ſhrow'd that de- 


Fe& by finding fault with others. Whereas true 
and laudable Gravity 1s oppoſed only to Levity and 
Folly, So natural Civility and Courteſy 1s joined 
m_ — Severity with Implacability, and 
the like, 


6, CLIMATES alfo, and divers other Ac. 
cidents, produce various Inclinations; nor that any. 
Country producerh only one Inclination, but only 


more of one than another. So all of one Age are 
not alike inclined, t|S mot of them are; and 


more in 7outh than Age, becauſe the manners are 


then leaſt artificial, T1 will ſer down therefore, and 
becauſe moſt ro our purpoſe, the Inclinations of 
Toth; that the Educator may in ſome meaſure be 
able to judge, which are Imperte&tons of the Age, 
and therefore like to fall off when his Charge ar 
rives to Maturity. Only this Caution ought to be 
obſery'd : that he humor &r encourage not his Charge 
11 any of them, for that 1s ro perſwade him fo be 
a Child always. And 2ly, that, if he be in any of 
them, exorbitant, the Fault then ſeems to be of 
the Perſon, not of the Age ; which happens very. 
frequently; and therefore requires more Care, 
and a more early and efficacious Remedy in the 
Eradications. 

Toung Men then, being guided by Senſe, Nature 
and Paſſzn, not Reaſon, Experience or Dijcretion, are 
inconſtant and unſettled. For the Senſe being ea- 
fly tired with rhe enjoyment of irs Obje&, and 
the Seu] ( being made for ſomerhing better ) nor 
hading SatisfaCtion in things ſenſible, they conceive 


a 
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| a _Faſtidiouſneſs of the preſent, and a deſire to change 
and this 15 neceſſary tor their Condition, that they 
may. not obſlinately and fixedly refiſt (as old men 


commonly do) the introducing of ſuch Habits as 
are neceſlary to the perfeQing their Faculties, and 


making them happy. For tho their Paſſions be ca- 


er, and Senſuality predominant, yet their Reft- 
ance is ſtrongeſt at the beginning, afterwards 
they with Patience are brought off ; their natural 
Inconſtancy ſuggeſting Advantages to the DireQor. 
For their preſent Thoughts being vented, they are 


- ar long runmng, as a Fiſh when wearied, brought 


tamely to your hand ; therefore alſo you may. hope 
well of moſt of them, bur be confident of none. 
Hence allo 1t cometh, rhat with leſs ReluRancy they 
embrace ſuch knowledges as do not thwart their Plea- 


ſures, and Senſes, bur of Morality and Prudence 


they are leſs capable ; and that in Sickneſs, when 
Senſuality fails,chey are eatily wrought upon. There- 


| fore alſo are they open, and free, eaſily diſcovering 


their Thoughts and Inclinations. Eager, alfo, ha- 
ſiy, unadviſed, ſuddenly reſolving, and as violently 
purſuing what they reſolve tor a little time. Quic- 
quid volunt valde volunt, Stomachful alſo, as not 
ramed by Adverſity or Neceſſity. They are alfo 
taken with Shews, Gallantry in Cloathing, gyc. de- 
firous of what they ſee, and weary of what they 
pofleſs ; ambitious to do what they cannot, or ſhould 
not, bur nezlefful of what they ought and can. 
Theretore gladly would they be learned, but not 


| ſtudy; be excellent, bur not take pains ; conlequent- 


ly expenſive, eafily ſeduced, negligent, careleſs, 
fearleſs, forgerful, improvident and credulous : 
Deſerous of Honor, and making a ſhew of excelling 
in Beaury, Clothes, 7gc. of getting the Vittory ar 
Play and Gaming, yet valuing Honor more _ 

ans 
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Gain ; wanting Experience they are angry, fierce, E- 
nemies of Thinking and Comderation, and there. 
fore rather affefting Bodily Exerciſes, at which 
they labour and fwear without meaſure. Full of 


Ehpe alſo, catching at appearance, gay , merry, 


laughers,modeſt,baſhful, (becauſe ignorant) piniu, 


loving their Companions and Folhes more than 


Riches; the want whereof they lament not, becauſe 


they know not their value; therefore not looking bei 


yond the preſent, nor avoiding 1ll- Conſequences. Imi- 
tative alſo; for the Soul, being a blank Paper, 
and naturally defiring to be turniſhed, greedily un- 
bibes what 1 ſees before it z and this 15 that Fr 
culty, with: which God indued them on purpoſe 
that they may learn, and advance 1n Knowledge 
and Wiſdom. Children fpeak nothing but whar 
they hear, and do nothing but whar they fee: 
hence they are generally additted to defiyning, 


ating, 5c. 


SUCH then being the Conditions of Toung Per 
fins; thoſe who have the controry are 79 be feared 
and well look'd atter ; efpectally the ſly, reſerved, 
cloje, who are allo commonly cunning and malicious, 
Yor this Reſervednels proceeds either trom Pride, 
conceit of their own Abilities and Unwillingneſs to 
be taught ; cr from Evil Deſigns : For viho ſtrives 
ro conceal what he cares not who knows? Or from 
Fealoſy, that cther Perſons counſel them not for 
the beſt. Theſe do uſvally guide themſelves by 
Words that ſeem to them accidentally ſpoken, 
whereby they are cafily enſnared and ruin'd. For 


* 


Mc:nbeing able to bear the Burden of his own Thoughts, | 


and theſe having no Friend cr Confident, cy 
have no other Courſe to ſteer. They will with all 
Patience hear your Advice and Reprehenfion, 

when 
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when they are reſolved nothing ſhall work npon, 
or alter, their Purpoſes. Sometimes they will 
rake notice of ſo much as ſerves to their own 
Defigns, and miſinterprer and detort what you ſay, 
even contrary to your intention. Theſe Perſons 
are-commontly ſeized by Flatterers, Miſtrefſes, or 
ar beſt fall into low and mean Courſes. Ir is dit- 
ficult'ro cure his Malady ;, yet ere they know their 
Strength, Threats and Pumiſhment do them good ; 
or accidental Recommendation of ſuch to their Con- 
yerſation, who may humor them by counterteit- 
ing the fame Inclinations, and complying with them, 
till by little and little they can ſhew them the grear 
Advantages of Freedom and Opennets. 


IT hath been alſo the obſervation of Learned 
Men, that the ſad, mmelancholick and querulous hardly 
advance to any great Proficiency. Pracipue vitentur 


 triſles, 5 omnia deplorantes, quibus nulla non cauſa 
| mnquerelas placet. Sen. Negue illum triftem ſemperque 


demiſſum ſperare poſſum erecte circa ſludia mentis fore. 
Quint. Querulouſneſs ofren proceeds trom ſome 


 1nward Debiliry of Body, as ſharp Humors, mal- 


conformation of tome part, or the like, 


IMPUDENCE 1 commonly a Forerunner 


| of Debauchery, Violence, Contempt of Laws; al- 
| Hof Heedleſneſs, Forgerfulneſs, Slowneſs of Learn- 
| 1ngand Wiſdom. Confidence 1s the Medium betrwixt 


it and Baſhfulneſs. *Tis obſerved in the Life of 
Emaniiel Philibert Duke of Savoy, that when a 


| Child, he had rhe Confidence to ſpeak to any 


Perfon, as he did to Charles V. that great Empe- 
ror; but, if what he ſaid was not approved, he 
prefled it nor, nor was offended when denied ; 
which ſeems indeed to be the true notion of m_ 

My 
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ty and Confidence; to expreſs his mind freely, yet 
entirely ſubmirring himſelt co che Judgment of hi 
Super1ors. 


BASHFULNESS on the contrary 1s an ej 
Weed, but ſign of a fruitful and good Indoles. Care 
mult be had, that in the weeding it we extirpate 
not modeſty, A baſhful Man is not his own Mz 
{ter, nor uſerh h1s own Judgment, but 15 oyer-awel 
by others Boldneſs ; and the more impudent hav 
more power over him. 'Tis alſo an evil Guardian 
Touth, betraying 1t, contrary to 1rs own Defire ant 
Inclination, to the worſt Men, who hurry it t 
evil Aﬀtions and Places. How many have loſ 
rheir Eſtates, Honors and Lives, becaute they were 
aſhamed to diftruſt ? A Man invites you to Drink, to 
Game, to Rob, to be Bound for him; caſt off that 
fooliſh modeſty, deny him. An impudent Flatte 
rer comes to eat upon you, he begs an Horſe, 1 
Ring, a Garment ; give-to the Deſerver, not the 
Beeger. Some are 1o baſhftul, as nct to ſend for 1 
good Phyſician, or chuſe a gozd Lawyer or Governi, 
becauſe they are acquainted with a worſe. Begin 
betimes to break tins Fault in ſmall matters, exer 
your Liberty and Judgment in denying to Drink, 
' ro except a Recommendation, to lend Mony, to 
admire every one you hear praiſed. And be con: 
ftant, nor overcome with Importumty , another 
tort of Impudence, 


7. THERE are two Diſpyſations moſt incidett 
to young Perſons of Quality, becauſe they moſt re: 
iemble Greatneſs of Spirir, tho in truth as much 
Oppofice to it as a Drop/y ro Hexlth; of which 
ſhall ſpeak ſomewhat more copioufly. Theſe are 4r 
ger and Pride. The one is the Counterfeit of Cou- 
rage, the other of Magnanimity I. AN 
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1. AN angiy Inclination in Children diſcovers 


* jt (elf either by Pertiſtmeſs, Peeviſhneſs, H:Sineſs, 


9c. or by Surlineſs and Sullenngſs. Tho all in 
Youth of mettle are prompt, and feem to be angiy 
naturally, yer doth that ſhew ir felt in Briskneſs 
and Cheerfulneſs, this in Frowaradneſs and Incorrigibi- 
Jity. It this evil Weed grow up with them in Ape, 
and they be not broken of it betimes; it makes 
them follow their own Tmperus, deſpye Counſel of 
Friends and Authority of Supertors ; Eript ſbi ſu* 
um judicium, etfi pravum, non ſmunt ;, they defend 
and hyg their Error, and had rather continue 1n it, 
rhan change, or repent by others Advice. Alto 
becauſe they are inconſederate and furious, they pur- 
ſue their purpoſes, good or bad, with great force 
and concernment ; and therefore take not the ap- 


teſt and moſt rational means ro obtain them. (For 


Reaſon judgeth whar is fir and juſt, Anger uſeth thar 
as fir which it judgeth ro be ſuch; which makes 
many good Hunters, for we are not angry with 
Beaſts, few good Soldters.) Hence 1t comes that an- 
gry Men are unwary, eafily deceived ; nor open and 
plain, bur expoſed ro them, who are willing to take 
Advantage. Apt alto to judge evil, and hare other 
Men upon flight occafions; therefore are they. not 
fic for Freindſhip : alſo uneven, and wegual in theu | 
Converſation ; many times alfo inexorable, unſocu- 
ble, and tyrannical : and their Diſcourſes run 
much upon Oarhs and Curſes. Many are the Cau- 
fes of Angrineſs ; ſometimes a Choleric Humor, from 
their Nativicy, or adventitious ; ſo we fee Famihes 
very ſubje& to ir; bur moſt commonly ir proceeds 
trom Meekneſs of Judgment. And FREEWLy rhe 
more impotent, the ſubjecter to it; as Chuldren, 
Women, Aged, Sickly, in Adverfity, or ſuch as 
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are otherways alſo paſſionate. So we are myeÞ 


tefty and angry when weary, when watched, or any 


other trouble upon us, as a Thorn in a Finger breed | 
a Fever in the whole Body. Some are angry out of Þ 
Choice, thinking ir a piece of Gradezza, and that Þ 


1 makes them ) teared and refpetted. Others by 


an Evil Cuſtom, being by their Parents or Educs- | 


tors indulged their own Wills ; who at firſt ne 
ſuffering others to contradict them, at length nej- 
ther dare they themſelves, 


BECAUSE tius Paſſim admits no Countel, as ; 


other Paſſions do ; but 1s, as when a Man {ets 


his own Houſe on Fire, all tull of Tumult and Con- | 


fuſion, that no Orders can be heard or obeyed; it 
3s difficultly cured. In Age 1t 1s remedied either 
by A4fiigions and Croſſes, which Providence beſtows 


upon ſuch Perſons as he loyes, or by prudent Con- F 
fiderationsz ſuch as theſe. Becauſe it ſprings com- | 
monly from ſmall mattzrs, a Word, a Jeſt, at 
Taunr, a Negle& ; endeavour to paſs by, pardon, | 
and ger quit of the Occaſwons ; examine no Faults þ 


roo curiouſly ; chaw not, nor rette& upon, them); 


argue nor, nor confider what other Men will Þ 


think or fay; for that blows and kindles the 
Flame. Neither deſire great, much, difficult or yare 
things ; nor defire vehemently ; be as indifferent 


ro all chings as is poſſible ; and make uſe of com- 1 


mon things, rather than «pproprizte- them to your 
ſelf; that I and MINE are great Sticklers for 
Anger.. When you are in a Fit, retle& upon your 
ſelf and your inner Conſtitution ; ſee how the 
whole Frame 1s diſordered (ir 1s a Paſſion even in 
rhe External as deformed as dangerous) and cither 
conquer 1, (which after you have done ſometimes, 
the Viory to a vigilant Perfon is much caficr ) 

h or 
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or at leaſt defer what your Paſſion promprs you ro 

do; for whatever 1s done 1n Anger, may alſo be 

done with Judgment. For Diſcretion faith nor, 

Do nor puniſh a taulry Servant, bur do it prudenr- 

ly, Some endeayour ro j«ppreſs and quench ir by 

violence, but then ir is' apt to ferment either 1n- 
to Melancholy, or Malice, and Envy. 


THE Education allo of Choleric Perſons 1s nor lefs 
difficult, except they be managed when very young ; 
for then their Humor may be broken by Force 
and Puniſhment ; bur when they begin to under: 
ſtand their Strenzrh, fair means muſt be uſed, 
for fear of. breakins alſo their Spirit ; and while 
we cure the angry Man, we make lim /5ff and 
lizy. For this Poſſton, and Spirit, are many times 
ſo twiſted rogether, thar it is difficult ro diftin- 
guiſh the Aftons of one from thofe of the other, 
and confequently, to pluck up one without de- 
firoying the other. Ir 18 an vain to admoniſh or re- 
prehend when the Paſſia is violent ; for ar beſt 
ris but as burning Feathers under the Noufe of one 
in a Fit of the Falling Sickneſs ; which may per- 
haps raiſe him up, but cannot cure him, But when 
he is ſober, furmih hin with good Remedies and 
Confiderations againſt a time of neceffity ; as men 
do when they tear a Stege, and expea no Rehet 
from abroad. Or check it with another Paſſion , 
as with Shame, or Fear, or Joy. Indeed Chear- 
fulneſs and moderate Pleaſure clear up the Spi- 
rits: and tho Sadneſs and Anger differ, yet are 
they much alike in their Cauſes, and the ſame Medt- 
cines are good tor borh, 
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2, PRIDE 1 many times grafted upon A4t- 
er; and 1s fo hke to it, rhat 1t 1s not caſy to dif- 
cern winch operations proceed irom which cauſe, 
it 1s grounded in an error of the Undaerſtaning, 1. e, 


1 vain and falle Opinion of his. own Excellency. Þ 


above others, and above the Truth. In Yourh, it | 


covers 1t telt by contempt of others, Ingraticude, 
Inuriouſnets ; accerting all Honor, Reſpett and 
OnNcioalnets as due and delervd, bur png 


none : therefore corverfeng more willing:y with Infe- 


b 


riors, and domincering over them alto ; neither | 
15 a proud man tamikizr or friendly ro any but flat- | 


terers, to whom Þe eatfily becomes a prev, For of 
all human Ations, Pride feidomeſt obtains its end; 
Or. auming at Honor and Reputarion, 1t reaps Con- 
tempt and Deriſion from all ſober Perſons; 2n- 
ſtead whereof, he embraceth the Lies and Flatteries 
of fuch as thereby gain and manage him. His care 


vr 
-"_—g 
48 
© I 
cop F 


* 


i5 notto do well, butro ſeem fo; and therefore he | 


is aſhamed to confeſs a Emilt, Error, IZnorance, or © 
Infertority ; ro learn or be taught ; to be cid or | 
correged. Inftead of Amendment, he 1s ſulkn þ 
and dogged. He 1s ſeldom free from Envy, and | 
therefore imp.:ticntly hears the Praiſes of another, ef+ | 
pecially his Equal; but he ſwelis, looks big, ſtrurs, | 
vapours, and boaſts to ſhew whar he thinks him- 7 


{elf ro be : he is diſpleafed, hateth and revenxgeth, 
14 not treated according to his Merit, Comparing 
himſelf with others, *tis to his own advantage ; look- 
ing only upon their Errors, and aggrandrzing them 
into Faults and Vices : but upon his own Virtues, 
which are all heroical.. Eſpecially prying 7nto the 
Adios of Superiors, whom he imagines to uſurp 
upon him, who deſerves and can manage all things 
better than they. Therefore if in Power, he be- 


comes 
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eames imperious, tyrannical, opiniaftre, impatient, 
if every thing correſpond not to his Defires : bur 
if he fall info Miſery, as commonly ſuch do (being 
more expoled to it by reafon ot their high valu- 
ing of rhemſclves ) he 1s low, vile, cowardly, and: 


| dejetted. His great badge is Singularity, and his 


Diſcourſe runs much upon 7, me, mine, &c, This 


being a fault of the Mind, and not radicated in 


the temper of the Bar! is reduced to Equanimi- 
ty, by mortification of his own Conceits and Fan- 


- £165; enner by Puniſkments, by Reaſon and good 


Counſel, or comverfing much with Strangers, or by 
the method taken by God Almighty to humble him 
by others reſiſting, deſpiſing, and croſfing him. 


8. I have not obſerved thar any Phyſmgnomical 
Signs are infallible : not, tho many of them concur. 
1n the ſame indication; and tho many famous Au- 
thors and Proverbs 1n alt Languages ſcem to au- 
thenticate them. For indeed, the Temperature of 
the Bady ſeems no otherwiſe to be the Care of rhe 
Adtions of the Soul or Perſon, than as the 7emper of 
the Axe 18 the Cauſe of Cutting; to winch many 
other things, as Figure, Weight, Motion, &5c. 
are required as well as it; and yet altogether arc 
but the In{irument of the Z{n, who by greater 
Strength, Dexterity, &'c. can work better with - 
another ſort of a worſe Tool, and can make ore 
advantage remedy anther dif2gumtage. We tec al- 
{5 that Study and Experience give more force to the 
Soul, than any difpofition whatſoever of the Bo- 


dy; even as Temperance, Labour, gyc. make the 


Body more obedient. All which are great Teſti- 
monies of the Souls ſpirituality. Tis commonly ſer 
down by Aurhors, that tall and ſtrong Men are -of 
mag Onto Randing and Courage ;, that it is a /i2n of 

| E. 4 Wis 
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Wit, to have a curious Tafte, and delicate Stomach 
( which indeed proceeds ſometimes from. the 
weakneſs of that Faculty by too much intentive 
ſtudy ) and many ſuch like : which is in vain t9 
repear, fince it 1s not diiicult ro ſhew that ſome 
of contrary Diſpoſetions have tt:2 ſame figns : and of 
contrary figns, v. g. to Ingc":iity, are yet ingenious, 
Seneca ſaith of Claranus, i.pilt. 66. Inique ſe geſſit 
naturd, & talem anmum male collycavit « aut for- 
t:tfe valuit hoc ipjum oftendere, poſſe ingeninm forti(: 


ſimum ac bectifimum ſub qualibet cute latere, Et Þ 


viderur im exemplum editus, non deformitate corpo- 
is fedari onimom. The like 1s verified of the 
Preſident Pedro Goſcr, that recovercd to the 
Kins cf Spain, Peru almoſt wholly revolted: 
and ct many more in our memory. Yet thus 
much I willingly grant, that the Paſfims diſcover 
themſelves almoſt inevitably by the Conntenance; 
becauſe they, being fudden and wiolent mutations 
of the Soul, cauſe the like alſo in the Spirits; 
which ſhew themſelves through the' Skin « or in 
the- motions alſo of the exterior Members. But 
it 1s not ſo wwh the Inclinations and Diſpoſetions, 
which are by our own Induſtry and Habituati- 


ons turned now into natural : and impreſs no. 


fuch violent or extraordinary motions in any 
part, either: of Spirits, or Body. 


o. MORE truſt is to be had to ſuch other 
Signs as ſeem to be the Flowers which precede and 
pretend ſome Smell of the Fruit it felt, Theſe 
then promiſe Virtue ; Modeſty, Obedience, Advi- 
ſableneſs, Compaſſionateneſs, loving Virtue in 
others, and conforting with ſuch, Cheartulnefs, 
Aptneſs to Friendſhip, Impatience till reconciled 
to any he offended, Mildneis, Humility. 100 
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who are apt to ſhed Tears, are of a ſoſter and 
loyinger Diſpoſition, as thoſe who cry and ſhed 


no Tears, prove commonly ſtubborn. Signs of 
Nobleneſ$ and Generofity are, to confeſs a Fault: ra- 


_ ther than tell a Lye, or frame a Cobweb Excuſe ; 


to be aſhamed to be overcome in any laudable Stu- 
dy or Exerciſe ; not to be angry when juſtly repro- 
yed, or correfted, (moneri poſſe, ac velle, ſumma 
virtzs eft;,) to do more for Homor than Reward ; 
n04 to be eafily diſcouraged or deſpond, bur to 
be more ſprightly; ro deſire difficult Employ- 
ments; to pajs by ſmall Offences; not to deride 
others Defeats; to be more ready to excuſe than 
aggravate Faults of his Companions ; laſtly, to 
be grateful, eſpecially ro his Maſters, Teachers, 
and Servants. Signs of a Capacity for Sciences, are, 
Attention to what he goes about; demanding the 
reaſon of things. | By the way, asking Queſtions 
very much diſcovers the Ingeny of a Child : 
for to ask many 1s a ſign of Curioſity and 
Wit; to ask vain and impertinent ones, or the 
fame over again, or not to ſtay for an Anſwer, 
of Folly and Inconfideratenefs ; material and 
pertinent ones, of Judgment and Diſcretion. } 
WHT 1s the great Queſtion of Knowledge not 
to be ſatisfied with a ſhghr Anſwer; Sagacity, 
and much thinking ; not talkative, bur reflect-- 


| - ins inwardly, meditating with, and entertain- - 


ing himſelf. Primum argumentum compoſite men- 
tis, poſſe conſaſtere, &F ſecum morari. Good imita- 
tion of what he fees. If he have. fo much con- 
fidence of his Parts, as to hope wich Induſtry 
to conquer every thing,. but withour labour to 


_ & nothing well; if he have a ſtrong fairhful 


memory tor things, tho not for words ; it a 7a- 
fonal, methodical, and regular Underſtanding. 
| E 5 & 
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Women, who have nothing but their our-ſide to 
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As Democritus ſeeing Protagoras, when a Youth, to 
bind up a Faggot orderly,. and to the beſt advan- 
rage, conceived him fit to be a Scholar. And Cj. 
mabue gy many Rocomgagionn great hopes of: Giotto 
Bondone, when being a poor Boy, and keeping his 
Father's Sheep, he ſaw him defigning one of then 
upon a. Brick. Afterwards he became the Reſto- 
rer of: that whole Art, and the tamouſeft Man of | 
his Age. A Child that delights in tormenting,. and | 
vexing either Beaſts or Men ( as the Daughter of 

Caligula, that ler her Nails grow to ſcratch her 


Companions and Play-fellows) 1s of an evil, perf 
d:ous, and beſhal Narure.. ; 


DELTGH TING in Gallantry commonly por: 
tends lowneſs and weakneſs of Spirit, as have thoſe 


entitle them to Humanity. Burt. Sloverlineſs, if it 
proceeds from Negligence, 7. e. if he be careful | 
in other things, eſpecially of Concernment, is a 
yery ill tign : ad morem diſcinfi vivere Natta. But 
if. trom particular. negle& of Delicateneſs,. as too 
low and mean, 'tis a good ſign, cave tibi a male 
pracindo prero. A. ſign of Timorouſneſs and Effeminacy 
15 t0 indulge diyers Fancies, and to pretend. to fee 
Imaginations and Spettra (things which valiant F 
Men are ſeldom troubled withal ) as alſo to pre- | 
rend antipathy to divers. forts. of Meats ; gyc. and | 
Timorouſneſs 1s the Prologue to. Craft and Diffi- 3 - 
mulation. Unſeafonable Gravity many times indi-- | 
cates flowneſs.to Sciences, Negligence, and weak 
Memory. Quickneſs of Wit 18 1n danger to uſher in 
Pride, Contempt, Abuſe of orhers, and-negle(t of | 
Study. Aonteneſs and Sagacity- is often accompani- 
ed' with. Anger and Precipitiouſneſs.. Such alſo, 
24 Students, are apt to fall into needles Curiofi- 
tics,. 
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ties, Factions, and Herefies. For they ſearch nor. 
to the botrom.; but having Principles, think to 

work out the reſt by the dexterity of their Wits.. 
V aingloriouſneſs is always ſubje& tro Fatterers. Di-- 
ſtinguiſh berween Softneſs, and Meekneſs : the more 
ſoft the leſs underſtanding,. the more meek the. - 
greater Generoſity and Nobleneſs of Spirit : a ſoft 
Man hath no Anger or Gall,, a meek Man bridles 

and maſters it. Huffing and Swaggering -( like bot-- 
fled drink }) commonly ſhews want of Spirit, for it 


| 4s but froth thar makes thar- noiſe, and preſently 


ſuch becomes vapid, . and diftaſtful, 


to.. WE muſt take heed of thinking any of” 
theſe Imperte&tions or Faults 7ncarable, becauſe ac- 
cording to-a natural Tnclination: or if a Child be 
not exaQtly ſuch a one as.we would have lum, thar 
he muſt be treated as the Brachmns did their 
Children, whoſe Indoles they diſliked , abandon 
them in the Woods to the wild Beaſts ; or as the In- 
habitants of Madagaſcar, who expoſe all rheir Chil- 
dren born upon a Friday. Turpiter deſperatur quic- 
quid fieri potefſt, faith Quintilizn. Tilud deſperandum - 
eſt poſſe nos caſu bonam mentem mfluere : laborandum- 


i; go ut verum dicam, T2 labor quidem magms eſt ; 


ft modo animum formare incipimms, aniequam durejcat 
pravitas ejus. Sed nec indurata deſpero, Nihil eff, 
quod non expuget pertinax opera, (F intenta ac diligens 
cura, Sen. Ep. $0. Let the induſtrious and: skiltul 
Educator make many Trials and divers Expert-- 
ments, as- Phyſicians do before rhey give a deter- 
minate Prognoftick, | 


Now, of Cures ſome are general, as 1. To make 
them &now their Infirmiry, and that it 1s an Infir- 
mity; and 2.. That they be willing to be cured. 

| | For: 
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For 1t 15 not as in corporeal Diſeaſes, when the 
Body 15 neceffitared, by connexion of Cauſes, ro | 
undergo and ſuffer the Malady incumbent. Bur. 
here the Soul 1s # its own power, ſubject to it felt 
only and its own Will, and that dire&ted by the: 
Underſtanding. Wherefore the firſt ſtep to a 
Cure, is to convince by Reaſon that they do ill, 1. e. 
to acknowledge their Diſeaſe; the Defire to have 
it cured follows naturally. So thart it 1s 1n the 
porver of Reaſon to rule abſolutely, over the Aﬀe- 
thions and Diſpoſitions of the Soul. Bur becauſe 
Reaſon ſometimes 1s miſled, or oonaery miſtaken, 
Almighty God hath given us his holy Religion, and 
his Spirit, to govern Reaſon alſo, and render eve- 
ry Thcught obedient to E:znth. So that in Religion 
lies the univerſal and never-failing Remedy of all 
the Evils of tie Soul. But many times particular 
and topical ones are alto ro be apphed. A Child, 
when he begins to £0, refuſeth immediately to be 
aſſiſted ; fo when the Will begins to follow its. 
own choice, it then alſo begins to ſcorn a Guide ; 
rhe Appetite of Liberty being ſtronger than that of 
Security. Great Induſtry therefore and Dilſcre- 
tion 15 requiſite ro turn 1t the beſt way ; endea- 
ap'nz, as Pliyfictans, to introduce the contrary of. 

Vhat 1s amils, and ſuyply what 1s defeRtive ; 
ro coerce and difcountenance rhe bold and im- 
pertinent ; to encourage the ſoft and modeſt : {c- 
vere to the merrv, cherrful ro the melancholick. 
Waken the t-citurn with Queſtions, and filence 

ze loquaciozs with baking Fallacies. Bridle the 
ro0 forward ard eager, and {pur vp the /azy and. 
florhtul, 


il. SOME rhere are, who are [z2y and - 
mduſirious to ſiudy, yer very ative and /prightly 
| It 
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in bodily Exerciſes ; theſe many times are fitter for 
other Employments than Learning. Others are 
ro all purpoſes ſlow and ſawntering, and theſe are 
to be cured with bodily labour. Firſt make them 
play, run, leap, &c. afterwards bring them to ſtu- 
dy. For there ſeems to be a moiſture clogging 
tzeir Spirit, which muſt be firſt ſhaken off : for it 
they be indulged they will become more ſleepy, 
even till chang'd into Dormice. Then never let them 
want work , yet not much ar a time, but be care- 
ful thar what you command them be ſedulouſly 
periormed. There are alſo who are pettiſh, pee- 
viſh, hard to pleaſe, and are always lean, meagre, 
and conſumprtive: which proceeds irom a ſharp, 
thin humour, eafily exaſperated, and to ſuch a 
degree as may be very prej.dicial. Ir 1s beſt 
therefore to deal with thuſe gertly and ſmoothly 
(the defuvlt being more in the Body than the 
Mind )) and nor put them upon crabbed, intricate, 
VeXatious, Or intentive Studies; NOr be tOO 71g0ros 
in exatting an account of them. It would be 
worth labour to try whether ſuch edicines as dul- 
city the Blood would not profit them. Like to 
theſe are they who ſeem rough, harſh, regcraleſs of” 
Civility, and not eaſily mingling Converſ;tim. Theſe 


(if nor frceh in extremity ) when mellowed by 


experience, prove better thin the complailant and 
amicable. Keep. this ſour diſpotirion to Study, 
Virtue and Knowledse ; and though he grumble 
and repine, be content fo as he doth his wor ; 
and he is in leſs danger of Temptation, becomes 
more folidly virtuous, and Jaſts much the lon- 
ger. | As the Wine which pleaſfeth 10 tae Curve 
muſt be drunk in the M9. They are allo fitter 
for friendſhip than the Compliant ;, for theſe are 
cqual to all, and the greateſt intereſt can be gaind 

| iſt 
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in them is bur Civility ; the other chyſe their Com- 


pany, and fix upon the beſt. This Sourneſs pro- 
ceeds ordinarily from a brisker and fiercer Spirit, 
not willing to go in the ordinary rout, nor follow 
the tra& of rhoſe he undervalues ; bur loves.the 
generous taſte of Liberty, Whereas the oft wax, that 
melts with every ones fingers, keeps no 7mpreſſim, 
Bur if this harſhneſs be extream, and encreaſe with 
age, conſider whether it grow from Pride, and 
then the Root 1s to be digged up; or from natural 
Tnclination, . and then let him frequent facertous and 
merry Company, let him converſe with Strangers, 
with whom he muſt ſtand upon his guard. Womens 
acquaintance alſo, 1t diſcreet perſons, 1s not 111 tor 


this Diſeaſe. With the froward and perverie begin 


ro ule Severity betimes, and maſter him before he 
know his own ftrength. Let him not be humour 
ed, or gain by his ſturdineſs ; but let him-know by 
experience, that his Tricks are not only undecent, 
bur vain alſo and wneffeFual, Tmitate God Almigh- 
ty, who to the meek ſheweth himfclt gentle, but 
ro the perverſe, froward; that he may humble the 
high Looks and Thoughts of the proud, For in- 
deed this ſullen Humour, which againſt all reafon 
will be guided only by its own Opintons, and will 
brook no ContradiGon, is the effeft of the great- 
eſt Pride; and-1s roo frequently found jn Perſons 
of Quality, when cockered by Parents, or flatter: 
ed by Servants. When they are Children, rough 
Uſage 1s good for them; bur afterwards it irritates 
them- the more. Then 1f ſober re:ſoning open nor. 
rheir eyes, they muſt be ( as wild Trees ) often. 
rranſplanted, and removed: into ſtrange Company... 
For where unacquainted they dare not ſhew their |, 
Humour ; eſpecially before ſuch as will nor brook 
ther Impertinencies, but anfiyer them with Laugh- 
ter,. 
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N- ter;, Scorn, or ſomewhar more ſevere. Indeed 

i enerally all bad Difpoſitions are reclaimed by Con- 
ages | 

t; yerſation, and the Example of other perſons, eſ- 

W pecially ſuch as are eminent in the Virtue you 

ie would: produce. AftiHions alſo have a wonderful 


t force, which are diſcreetly to be managed by the 
N, Educator ; for then the Humours are. ripe' for. Pur- 
n Y eation. | | 
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CHAP. X. 


Of Parts or Capacities 1n general ;, and 


of their diverſity; and how to be 


ordered and redified. 


H [THERTO we have ſpoken of Diſp»ſitions, 
&. in order to the regulation of Life and Manners, 
In the next place we muſt treat of what concerns 
Knowledge and Science. And 1n order to this we 
muſt reſume, that there are three Faculties (8 
which we ſhall fpeak by and by more coptoully ) 
naturally implanted in us, Wit, Zudgment, and Me- 
mory. Concerning which that you may the better 
underſtand my Intention, I will fer down the moſt 
common and uſual differences of Capacities, And 
- firſt take norice, thar the goodneſs of Wit 1s feen 
In, 1. quick apprehending what is propoſed ; and, 
2, ready, pertinent, and coptous Invention. A Me- 
mory then 1s counted excellent, when it quickly 
embraceth, and /ong retaineth, what 1s committed 
to it. And that Fudginent 1s commended, which 
fubrilly compareth, and accurately dijcerns between 
things that are hke. Next that of Wits, ſome 
are ordinary, others extraordinary. Extraordinary, 
ſuch are: 


1, IMAGINATIVE Perſons, who 1. either 
have their Fancy ſo wlatil and 5hipping from one 
rhing to another, thar they cannot fix long 
upon any one Subjett, Sometimes rhis peo” 

ceeds 


+ 
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_ reeds from Levity and Impatience of the Labour 


of thinking (non eft enim minor Laſſitudo animi quam 
corports, fed occultior, ) ſomerimes trom Melancholy. 
And ſuch a degree there is of this, as 15 incurable 
but only by Medtcine, that 1s, Frenzy and Mad- 
neſs. Or, 2. who have great and ready variety of 
Functes or Suggeſtions, but little of Judgment. Even 
as Ciſterns, whereinro the Water continually tlows,, 
are never ciear. Theſe catch at,. and fit down 
with, their fulleit Apprehenfions, without weighing 
or contidering the contrary ; and are called Phan- 
zaſtical, The beit way to cure both theſe 1s to fix 
them, by 1etting them to Mathematicks, Geome- 
ry eſpecially, where they are not ſuffered to- taſt 
a ſecond diſh, rill they have perfeftly digeſted the 
former; and by employing their Memory. Diſputa- 
tions alſo in pubiick are very profitable. 


2. PRECOCIOUS Perſons, whom the Pro- 
verb hath branded to be of ſmall duration, Per- 
haps hecauſe theſe fine Tempers are uſually leſs 
ſtrong and durable, their Spirits either exhaling 
and ſpending, or fixing and thickning. So that 
like Corn upon ſtrong ground, they ſpring up 
upon a ſudden, ſhew all they can do, are in 
admiration for their Forwardneſs; but wanting 


Root, they bring forth yellow and empty Ears 


before the Harveſt, and ſo vaniſh. Thus #er- 
mogenes the Orator was heard with admiratton 


at 12 years old, at 24 with laughter. Yet by 


the good leave of the Proverb, I have not ſeen 
many of precocious parts, except by their own 
or Educator's fault, miſcarry. For many times 
it happens that thoſe perſons, ſeeing their ad- 
vantage in the Race above their Companions, 


facken their ſpecd,. betaking themlelyes to ow 
ure 
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fure and idleneſs ; or as they ſay of Rablois, who 
not finding Ins good Parts and 1erious Studies en- 
couraged according to his Expettation, abandoned 
himſelt ro Buffoonry. Theſe pregnant Wits, being 
much courted for their plauſible Converſation, en- 
danger their Ruin from thoſe, who pretend to 
wooe their Friendſhip. It would be better tor 


rhem ro conſider, that they are not matched only | 


with thoſe who ſtarred at the ſame time with 
them, . but with thoſe alſo who had Advantage; 
and that he 1s to be crowned, nct who doth as 
well as others, bur as well as he can, Bur vecauſe 
cf the Prejudice moſt Men have againit Precoctou!- 
ne/s, 1t will not be amiſs to ſhew ſome Jate Exam- 
ples of thoſe who begun betimes, have proved ad- 
mirable, and laſted a long while. The great Car- 
dinal Be!larmine, whulſt at School, 1ncerpreted pub- 
lickly Cicero's Oration pro Milone, at Sixreen began 
ro preach, and openly read the Grounds of Divi- 
nity. Cardinal du Perron read over the Algame$ 
of Ptolomy in Thirteen Days, before he was Eigh- 
rcen Years old. Torquato Taſſo ſpoke plain at Six 
Months old ; at Three Years went to School ; at 
Seven he underſtood Latin and Greek, and made 
Verſes ; before Twelve he fimiſhed his Courſe of 
Rhetorick, Poetry, Logick, and Erhicks ; at Se- 
venteen he received his Degree in Phuotſophy, 
Laws, and Divinity, and tien printed his Rinlao. 
And rho of prodigious Natural Parts, yet the Wri- 
ter of his Life obſerves, that he writ ( his Poems 
eſpecially ) by the force of indefarigable Study, 
rather than Vwacity of Wir, or Fruitfuineſs of 
Invention; which rendred them admirable ; for 
he began there where others would have end- 
ed. Auguſius Ceſar at Nineteen Years old, contra- 
ry to the Advice of his Friends, put himſelt _ 

| the 
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the Manazement of Aﬀairs, claimed, and entred 
upon, the Inherirance and Succeſſion to his Great 
Unkle Fuliizs. So did Cofino .Crhe great Coſmy ) 
Medici, at Seventcen Years old; contrary alfo to 
the Counſel of his Kindred, rake upon him the 
Government of the 'Republick of Florence, after 
the Murder of his Coufin Duke Alexander. By 
the bye alſo 'tzs obſerved, rhar to both of theſe 
the firſt Day of AugyFF was fortunate ; to the one 
for the Bartle at 4&i:m, to the other for the rwo 
Viftories over the two Strozzy, Father and Son. 
Veſalius bezan, when a Child, to cut up Mice and 
Rats; Mich. Angels to draw Figures ; Galen to com- 
poſe Medicines. 79. Pics, Earl of Mirandula, 
outrwent his Teachers, nor could they propoſe 
any thing to him, which he did nor 1immedutely 
apprehend ; and the 900 Concluſzons, which he 
propoſed to defend azainit all Oppoſers, under 
Twenty Years of Aze, ihew what he was, and he 
never retired till Bis Death. Fo}. Scaliger faith of 
hunſeit, rhac all the time he lived with his Fa- 
ther in. his Youth, he every Day Declamed , and 
before 17 Years old made his Tragedy Oedipus. 
Beſides many other Particulars which he reciteth 
'n the Lite of his Facher. To Vid. Eb. Pibrac then 
not Twenty Years old, rhe great A/ciati tn his Pub- 
lick Leftures acknowledged the Solution of many 
Treat Difficulties in the Civil Law. Grotns at 8 
Years old made Verſes, and performed his pub- 
lick Exerciſes in Philoſophy ; before 15. he put 
torch his Comment upon Martianus Capella. Ar 
16, he pleaded Cauſes. Ar 17 he put forth his 
Comment upon Aratus. Lipſius writ his Books Va- 
riarum Ledionum at 18 Years old. Ingemum ha- 
buit docile, oy omnium capax praeter Muftces : memo- 
la non fine praceptorum miraculo eftiam in puers, 

que 
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que in ſeneFute nom defecit. Cent. 4. ep. 87. Sir Phi, 
Sydney ( faith Sir Foulk Grevill)) tho I knew from a 
Child, Yet 1 neverfnew other than a Min; with 
fach Stayedneſs of Mind, loveiy atid tamiliar Gra- 
vity, as carried Grace and Reverence above grea- 
ter Years. Anq what his Parts were, appears 
by that ſtrange Aﬀettion born him by Languer, and 
Wilim Pruice of Ore, who kept Correſpon- 
dence with him when bur a Youth, Ca!vm print- 
ed his Inſtitutions beiore 25 Years old. Alph. Tofta- 
745 learned all the Liberal Sciences without being 
taught; aid writ 18 the 40 vears he lived as much 
as moſt Men ca: in that time well read : . yet was 
ne alſo Counſeller to rhe King, Referendary Major 
of Spain, and Profeſſor of Plulofophy, CINaRy 


and Law in the Univerſity of Salamanca. I cou 4 


bring alſo very many more of our own Nation, 


and my own knowledge ( befides Mr. Oughtred 
and Mr. Cowley) to teſtify againſt that Proyerb: 
but I think very few Examples ( Vopiſcus ſaith none ) 
can be given of tuch, as being dull and heavy in 
their Youth, arrived £6 any great PerteAtion in their 
Age. Neminem (1ays he in Probo_) unquam perve- 
niſſe ad virtutum ſummam jam maturum, nify qui puer 
ſeminario virtutum generofiore concretus aliquid inclytum 
defignaſſet. Mai non ſi raccoglie buon frutto nell au- 
tumno, ſe albero nom iſpunta buone foglie nella prima 
vera. Danti, Indubitatum eſt, eos qui in ulla ve un- 
quam excelluerunt, mature puerilibus annis ad eam rem 


acceſſije. P. Com. p. 59. totum im hoc conſiſtit,, pri- 


mum in beneficio Dei, proxime in educatione. Ibid. Are 
there not therefore two ſorts of Precocious ? Such 
as have really good Parts and Abilities by nature, 
and if theſe fail in their Proficiency, 1t is the fault 
of themſelves or Teachers. Or, 2. ſuch as being 


brought up in Converſation above the reſt of their | 


Ape 


0; 
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Age ſeem ro excel, having only imitated better Co- 
pies than their Companions: thoſe are like Trees, 
whoſe Nature 1t 1s to bear early Fruit, theſe like 
thoſe accelerated by a too-carly or accidental Heart, 
and may otten verity the Proverb. However, ler 
not the Educator flacken his Endeavour towards 


any of them, nor let the Young Man himſelf de- 


ſpona, but rather (which 15a great truth) ſay, thar 
God Almighty hath thus furniſhed him to be an 
ornament to his Creation; and an aſſiſtance ro Man- 
kind. Let the Educator alfo be more careful of 
him, and not leave him to himſelf; tor there will 
come cold Froſts and Hails, Loathings and Tedi- 
ouſneſs of Labor; which, 1t not well defended, 
will hazard his dropping off. The ſubtle-and deli- 


_ cate Edge, 1t encountring too great Difficulties, 1s 


in danger to turn; 1n ſuch caſes therefore, let them 
not be tired out, bur affiſted, to expedite them- 
ſelves with Eaſe and Delight. Propoſe to them 
ligh and noble Studies, but give them your hand : 
keep them continually running, but nor at their full 
ſveed, left they grow weary, and loath, and aban- 
don them. And indeed, it is a much greater dit- 
ficulty and maſter-piece, to dire& and condu great 
Parts, than mean ones. Parts are indifferent to 
g00d or bad, and great Parts to great Good or great 
Evil; and all great Evil, as well as great Good, pro- 
ceeds from them. And which way 1oever they go, 
they are nor eaſily diverted, their Abilities fup- 
plying them Rtill with ſufficient Defence for them- 
ſelves. Maxima ingenia, ſaith Seneca, miror OF ti- 
meo, mediocria probo ; as he 1s in leſs danger who 
walks on a Plain, than he who dances on a Rope. 
Manitius, in the Preface to his Paradoxes, tells 
vs of one Creighton, a Scottiſhman, who.ar Twen- 
ty One Years old { when he was killed by a 

der 
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der of the D. of Mantur, underſtood twelve Lan. 


guages, had read over all the Poets, and Farhers 
ditputed de omni Scibiti, and anſwered ex tempor 


. in Verſe. Ingenium , ſaith Scaliger, prodiginſum, 


7 admiratione' magis quam amore dlgnum el ji- 
dicium defuit. 'Principes ſolent illa ingenia amare mi 


 gis, quam bene dous, Such Perſons, 1t not well ye 
ealated, (which as I ſaid 1s diffcult,) become ma 
ny times proud and conceited, angry and preciptt- 


ous, ſcorntul and preſumptuous ; many times al- 
fo light and freakiſh, And truly mean and indif 
ferent; or even low, Wits, have more Pleaſure and 
Satisfa&tion; than theſe H#7zh-flyers. For truſting to 
their Parts, they negle& Study and Exerciſe, and 
ſo are eaſily ſurpriſed and diſcovered; when et 
ther not fully apprehending- the Queſtion, and 
the Conſequences of an Opimon, or themſelves 
not well diſpoſed tor Diſcourſe, 


2, TH ERE is another ſorr who have not f 


great Parts, but have a Volubility of Language, ate 


able upon a ſuddain to fpeak de omni ente o nm 


-ente, and of them too, pro gy con. This paſlerh a: 


mongſt Women and ordinary People for E/oguence 
and Great Parts, but amongſt diſcreet and ſeri 


ous Perſons, for Impertinence. And the rather, be- 
cauſe theſe Men chuſe to talk commonly of things | 


they underſtand nor, or are moſt improper and un- 
known to the Company ; and of them alſo, with- 
out order, or method ; and have, when at a nm 


plus, certain Common-places to return to ; leſt they N 
ſhould fall into that terrible Diſgrace of having no | 


more-to ſay. 


4. SOME Perſons ( rhough very few) have a 
itrong Indoles or Inclination to, and Abilities for, 


> 


{ome 
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ſome parcicular Science : ſtrong I ſay; for a flighr 
fancy to one more than another 15 nor ſtraight- 
ways ( as they call it) 2 Genizs to ſuch a thing 
for mojt Men are not altogether indifferent to all 
/orts of Learning, (tho Card. du Perron could never 
obſerve that he was more affeRted to, or more apt 
tor, one Sctence than another ) and yet may arrive 
co a great perfettion in thar whereto they are leaſt 
difpoſed. Bur it his Genizs lead him fo ſtrongly 
to any one Science, that he be unapt to others, it 
is by all means to be humoured. Ne fentes ( faith 
Quintil. ) quod effici non poteſt ; nec ab eo, quod quis 
otime facit, in aliud, cui minus eſt idoneus, eum tranſ- 
feras, Ir 18 reported of Ch. Clavins, that being 
tound by the Feſuits, under whoſe Education he 
was, very unapt for Learning, and ready to be 
ſent back to hs Parents, to be ſome other way 
employed ; before tliey would quite abandon him, 
one of them refolved to try him 1n Mathemaricks ; 
wherein, 1n a ſhort time, he profited ro admiratt- 
on, and grew very famous, and eminent in thoſe 
Studies. Or 1t his Genizs be accompanied with a 
noble and generous Wir, let great endeavour be 


_ uſed to teach him other Sciences ; and it thar he 1 


inclined to be not the nobleſt, to take him off from 
it alſo. Omnino mniquum eſt nobiliora ingenia de hone- 
ftari fludiis minoribus. Yer many times 1t 1s di- 
cult to bring ſuch off their Inclination : as'1n In- 
fieur Paſcal ; out of the Preface to whoſe laſt Book, 
E will tranſcribe ſome Paſſages very memorable, 


| bhoth-concerning the precociouſneſs of his Wit, and 


ſtrong'inclination to Mathematicks. 


« Monſieur Paſcal was obſerved in his Childhood 
** to have had an admirable Underſtanding to 
« pierce into the protundity. and depth of th10gs F 

| | al 
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< and to diſcern ſolid Reaſon from ſuperficial 


« words. Infomuch that when they offered him 
« words only, his Underſtanding was reſtlefs and 
&« unſetled, until he had difcovered Reaſon. At 
« Eleven Years old, at Table, having 1iruck an 


« Farthen Diſh, and obſerved ir ro make a Sound, 


« which ceaſed as ſoon as touched with Ins Hand, 
&« he was very earneſt ta know the Cauſe thereof, 


&« 1nd from rhat began ro demand many orher Que. Þ: 


< ſtjons concerning Sounds, infſomuch that he 
& made then a ſmail, bur very ingemous, Trex 
<& riſe, concerning Sounds. Tis. his {trange Incli 
& nation to Ratiocination, made his Father fear, 
« that if he ſhould give him an infight into Geo- 
« metry and Mathemaricks, he would be fo much 
& taken with them, that he would negle& all 6- 
<« ther Studies, eſpecially Languages. He there- 
&« fore reſolved to hinder him, to lock up all the 
& Books of thoſe Sciences, and not -1o much as 
« to ſpeak of them in his Preſence. Bur all this 
<« Cautiouſneſs ſerved only to excite his Curioſity; 
&« fo that he often entreated his Farher to teach 
&« him Mathemaricks, or art-leaft to rell him what 
« they were. His Father -to fatisfie him ſome- 
« whar, in general ſaid, They were Sciences which 


«© taught how to make Figures equal or proportio-- 


<« nal one -to another, and withal forbad him to 
&« fpeak to him, or think any more of them. A 
« Command impoſſible for ſuch a Wit, For up- 
* on this hint he began'ro revolve them -continu- 
<« ally inhis Mind, eſpecially ar his times of Recre- 


« ations. Once eſpecially being in a large Hall, 
« (where he uſed ro diyertiſe himſelf) he began 


« to make Figures with a Coal on rhe Pavement, 
« as a Circle, a Triangle of equal fides, or of equal 
* Angles, and the hke; and «this he did eatily. 

« After- 
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« Afterward, he began to ſearch out atnd make 


&« Propofitions. Bur all Books and Inſtruftion be- 
« ing, by Tis Father's Diligence concealed from 
& him, he was forced to give Names and Defini- 
& tions atter his own Invention. A Circle he cal- 
« led a Round, a Line a Bar, &c. After this he 
« framed alſo to imſelf Axiomes, and upon them 
« Demonſtrations after his own manner, till he 


& arrived to the 32 Prop. E. l. 1. His Father ſur- 
' © prizing him in chis Poſture, was mightily aſto- 


« miſhed when he heard him diſcourſe, and as it 
« were analize his Propofitions. And hereupon, . 
* by the advice of Friends, he pur into his hands 
« Euclid's Elements, which he read and compre- 
« hended at 12 Years old, with as great Pleaſure 
* and Facility, as other Children do Romances : 


| © hercad and underſtood it all by tumſelt with- 


* out any Maſter ; and advanced 1o much in thar 
* Knowledge, that a while after at Paris he entred 
* 3nto the Conferences of Learned Men, held 
© once a Week concerning Mathemarical Quelti- 
© ons. © Thither he brought his own Inventions, 


* examined others Propoſitions, gc. and yet was 


* all this Knowledge only the Produd of his lea- 
© ſure Hours. At 16 years old he compoſed a Trea- 
«* tife of Conics, which Monſieur Deſcartes would nor 


- © believe but to have been the Work of his Fa- 


* ther, endeavouring to procure Reputation to ſus 


© Son.” At 19 years old he invented thar Inſtru- 


* menr of Arithmetick, which 1s in print; and ar 


* 23, having ſeen the Experiments of Torricell;, he 


* alſo added to rhem a great number of his own. 
This example of Monſieur Paſcal is very extra- 
ordinary, as was. that of * Pet. Domianus to Pie- 
ty, who being a Boy, and almoſt ſtarved and 
naked, by the churliſh ne. unnatural uſage + 
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his Brother ; yet having found a piece of Money, 
not regarding his own Neceſſities, he beſtowed 
it upon a Prieſt to pray for his Father's Soul, 
Moſt Men are fir for many Sciences ; and that In- 


clination, whuch they have to one more than ano- 
ther, is ordinarily from their Ability to perform. 


one more than another : as Memory 1s tor ſome; 
Wir tor others; Courage and bodily Strength for 
others, 7oc. or from their own Imitation, or others 
Recommendation, by Word or Example to one 
thing more than another ; or from ſome external 
and accidental Effe# they have ſeen or known of 
any one, or ſome fuch hike. Bur tho all Men 


Have nor, or ſcarce arty have, all Faculties excel- | 
in an equal degree ; it will be the Teachers 
Care, and Educated's Endeayour to better thar, 


lent 


wherein they are moſt defe&ive ; but ſo always, that 
you conduct them by that way they will go. Too 
much ſtrained Wits, as forced Grounds, badly cor 
reſpond to our hopes, Unuſquiſque ſuum noſcat, ſaith 


Tully, ad quas res aptiſſuni erimus in iis potiſſtmum 


elaborabimus. Seneca 1aith, that Vireil was as un- 
fortunate in Proſe, as Cicero in Verſe. Burt I am 
rather perſwaded that both rhe one and the other 
proceeded from want of PraQtife, For Taſſo was emi- 


nent in both : and Ovid was an acute and eloquent. 
Declamator, as well as a fluent Poet. And Sen, l.z./ 
Cont. 3. ſtories of him, that being importuned by 


tis Friends for liberty to expunge three Verſes out 
of his Writings, he yeilded, upon condition he 
mught except three, and named thoſe they would 
have blotred our. 


s. BESIDES wit I have already mentiot- 


ed, there are in teaching Sciences, two great 


. Rules ro be obſerved. 1. Begin not #0 Feach a'new- 


Science 


= — —— 
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Science till your Scholar underfand all that is neceſſary 
to ir; as not Rhetoric rill he know Grammar, and 
the Latin Tongue, for fo he will learn both more 


ITE 


and chearfuller. Whereas the Mind cannot to 
purpoſe intend many things at once. Tho fuch 
Studies as have Correſpondence and Afﬀeinity may 


well be conjoined; for the comparing illuſtrates 


borh, and variety takes off the redioutneſs. See 
Quint. 1. 2. C. 12. Be not too haſty with your 
Scholar ; advance him not too foÞ;, lay the Founda- 
tion ſure and ſtable. Remember thar you are nor 


- powring into a Bucker, but filling a Bottle; the 
- putting in too much hinders any from entring, 


He that ears faſter than he digeſts, breeds Crud1- 
ties, and work for the Phyſician to purge away. 
Beſides he that underſtands, goes on cheartully 
and ſecurely. Which I take to be the reaſon, 
why Men of Age make greater progreſs in. Learning, 
than Children. Ful.Scagiler began not to learn Greek 
till 40 years old, and then maſtered it in a very 
tew months, as he did French and Goſcon 1n three. 
Pet, Damianus learned not to read till Mans Eſtate, 
yet proved one of rhe eminenteſt Scholars of his 
time. Baldys entred fo late upon the Law, thar 
they told him he intended to be an Advocate in 
2. Teach not too much at once, 
but take your Leflon in picces, let him ſpell be- 
fore he read; invent in Engliſh before in Latin, 
confuſedly betore in order ; then chyſe the beſt, 
Put it in order, turn it into Larin, and then file 
and polliſh it. Ir 1s repcrted of Virgil, that he 


Þ fiſt compoſed his matter in Proſe, then turn'd ir 


| ito Verſe, afterwards reformed choſe Verſes ro 


lewer; and laſt of all reviſed and amended them. 
To theſe Rules I muſt add, that he be taught things 
meceſſary or uſeful, Such are, 
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1. LANGUAGES. The Bullz durea, Tir, 
26, commands all the Sons of EleCtors to he 
brought up'from 7 years old, in the Ttg/ian and 
Sclavonian Languages ; and to pertett that Study 
before 14... That is preſcribed to the German Noh 
liry ; bur for ours it ſeems requiiite, that they learn 


_ the Latin Toneve, fo much as to underſtand an Ay- 


thor readily, to write and ſpeak it competently; 
and it they go abroad, the more readily they ſpeak 
it, the berter. Other of the earned Languages 
are Ornaments, but not ſo neceilary as the Modern: 
and of theſe, theirs, with whom we have moſt 


converſe, are the moſt uſeful. 


2, IT 15 requiſite that he learn to ſpeak perſpicy- 


ouſly, decently, and perſuaſruely, which 1s Rhetoric, 
To underitard the difference of Stiles Epiltolary, 
Hiſtorical, and for Orations in all the rhree kinds, 
Alfo to compoſe and pronounce them handſomly, at 
leaft in his own Language. Ir 1s better alſo, 1f he 


underſtand and pradtiſe (tho not much, except he 


have a conſiderable Dexterity 1n 1t ) Poetry; with- 
out which no Man can be a perteft Oratcr, but his 


Fancy,as well as Expreſſions,will be low and mean. 
Poetry warms the Imagination , makes it attive, I 


and prompt to ſoar to the top of Parnaſſus; it em: 
boldens to rhe uſe of a lofty Metaphor, or conft 
dent Catachrefis. Beſides, accuſtoming the Srile to 
meaſure, 'gives Infizht, Judgment, and readineſs 
alſo in Oratorical Number. Ir teacheth alſo t? 


chuſe good Words, ro confider, weigh, and 
picrce better into what we read, to take n&- 


tice of the moſt delicare Artifice, and di: 
cern Sparks of Diamonds. $9 that it is obſerved, 
fiir when Poetry is defpited, other Sn 
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alſo are in the Wane. One grear piece of Poetry, 
'and perhaps rhe moſt familiar and proper, is the 
Dramatic ;, in which could they be of good Sub- 
jets, well garbled, and difcreetly handled, it 
would nor miſ-become our young Gentleman to 
have his part. 


3. MUSICK I think nor worth a Gentlemans 
Labor, requirinz much Induſtry and Time tolearn, 
and little to loſe, it. Ir 1s uſed cihuctly ro pleaſe 
others, who may receive the fame guſlo from a 
Mercenary (to the Periedtion of many of whom 
few Gentlemen arrive) at a very eaſy rate. 1 
ſhould rather adviſe Singing, eſpecially if you 
fear him ſubje& to a Conſumption; which, beſides 
that it ſirengrhens rhe Lungs, modulates the Voice, 
gives a great Grace to Elocution, and needs no In- 
ſtrument to remove or tune. | 
- 4. To diſcourſe pertinently and rationally 1s allo 
neceſſary. This is Logic ; which tho taughr in 
every Colledge, and every one learneth, yet do 
very few attain perie&ion in it. Error 1s fo well 


_ -» CUifguiſed, Verity 1s alſo ſomerimes ſo deep, and 


our Cord ſo ſhallow, that it requirerh very much 
experience, to be able readily ro difcoyer the 
truch, and diſfolvea S>phiſm. Theſe Knowledges 
already mentioned are but Foundations, upon which 
all Sciences are built, but themſelves appear nor 
in the Edifice. For they are nothing but regula- 
tinz and perfe&Fing the Actions of our natural Faculties, 
not informing them with any new or extrinfecal 
Accedenr ; they are diſpoſing and preparing: the 
Table, that good Reſemblances may be arawr 
. upon it, They are neceflary that a Man may 
make the beſt Adyanrage of his natural Parts 

K-43 UL 
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in apprehending of other Arts and Knowledkes, 
Some indeed have been. of opinion, that a Gentle 
man needs no more, but what Nature hath given 
tim. Licinius , and a great General 1n our own 
times, were ſo illiterate , that they could ſcarce 
write their own names. Lewis XI. deſired his Son 
mi. hr underſtand no more Latin than, Qui neſcit 
diſſimulare, neſcit regnare. But what harm had it 
been, 1t he had faved his Succefſor the Lahour and 
Pains of weeding out of Paris and all France fo ma- 
ny 1igncrant and fooliſh Perſons, and planting 
betrer 1n their rooms ? For which the Hiſtorians 
tax him. Or what harm had it been, it he had 
permitted his Son (Chzrles YI.) to have learned 
icmewhat of Litin ? He covld at the worſt but 
have done as he did, that is, commit his Buſt 
neſs to others, and not be able to diſcern good 
Counſel from evil, and interefſed. Bur it ſeems 
that Prince had but one Trick in King-craft, and 
that a very mean one; more Latin might have 
taught him others, and nor to have needed that, 
fo baſe and unworthy of a Prince. As it did thoſe 
great Monarchs, who were praGtiſed in them, Ju 
lius, Auguſtus, and the reſt of that Family ; (where- 
of Nero, to his diſhonor, was the firſt that ſtood in 


need of borrowed Eloquence, Seneca making his 


Speches for him) Trajan, Hadrian, M. Aurelius, and 
that Miracle of Princes, Severus Alexander. Har- 
nibal wrot the Lives of two famous Generals; and 
Alexander ſlept with Homer under his Pillow. I 


will not muſter up any more Examples ; they are 
infinite. Learning, i. &. Sciences, are not neceſſary 


to every Man ; nor all to any Man ; yet are 
they uſeful to all, tho nor toall equally. But thar 
15 beft, which is moſt beneficial and proper for 
every ones condition of Lite, Learning and ws 
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makes a Young Man thinking, attentive, induſtri- 
ous, confident, and wary; an Old Man cheartul, 
and reſolved. "Tis an Ornament in Proſperity, a 
Refuge in Adverſity ; an Entercazament at home, a 
Companion abroad : tt chears in Solitude and Pris 


ſon ; 1t moderates 1n the height of Fytune, and up- 


on the Throne. In theſe p.17ts of the World we ſeem 
to run after Sciences, and rhink them to be all 
things ; whereas the great and univerſal buſmeſs of: 


our Lite, eſpecially ative, 1s Wiſdom, Prudence, 


Nobleneſs, and liberty of Spirit. Sciences are ne- 
ceſlary to Man's Lite, and Profefiors of them are 
requifite to 1nſtruft fuch whom ir concerns to 
know and exerciſe them : in other Perfons, Wit- 
dom 1s the chiefeſt, and whar can be ſpared from 
acquiring thar, let it be beſtowed upon Science.- 


By the way, take notice, thar theſe are not both 


the ſame ; that to be earned 15 not to be wiſe; nor 
are Sciences to be placed in the upper room, not- 
withſtanding the Honor and Wealth to be acquired 
by them. They are particular Means for the ob- 
taining particular Ends ; and diſpoſe a Man very 
much for. Wiſdom alſo : bur the great univerſal 
Art is, Tu regere imperio populos, &c. to excel others 
in Virtue, Prudence, and thoſe Abilities which 
render him more uſeful in rhe general Concern- 
ments of Mankind. Befides, Sciences are eafily 
learned, being taught by rote and courſe ; bur 
Wiſdom requires greater Advertency, and more accu- 
rate Ohfervation ;, which all are not able to learn, 
and very few to teach. Bur, if a Young-man be 
induſtrious and of good parts, there 1s time enough 
both for Sciences and Wiſdom. Thoſe are more 
properly the Employments of Youth, this of ma- 
turer Age, He may. obtain thoſe before he be 
vell capable of this, I mean : ſufficienr perte&tion 
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in them ; not ſo much as 1s required for a Pp. 


feſfor, bur ſo much as 1s neceſlary or requiſite for 
a Gentleman, Nor will the acquiſition of them 
hinder his progreſs in this, but much turther and 
advance it. Both becauſe of the well-diſpofing of 
che Faculty, and of rhe affimty between both 
Knowledges. Amongſt Sciences therefore I' re- 


commend to him, 


5 THE. practice of diſcoaurſing. or the ſecki 
after Truch by Evidence, which 1s Mathemrtichs, 
Geometry eſpecially. I mean not a ſuperiicial ta- 
king upon truit the Propoſztions, or the pradfical 
part only, or Inſtruments; theſe ſpot, make nor, 
Mathematicians ; but the high Road of Demonſira- 


< py - 


#ion. This is the firſt part of the Building that | 


appears above ground ; it 1s prattifing them in 
rhe greateſt inſtances of Invention that we know; 


ic fixeth the Fancy, it accuſtomerh to thinking, 


and enquiring after Truth 1n all Diſcourſes. 4 


ttica 18 the gage of a man's Parts, and Algebra the 


pinnacle of Argumentation. Only ler it be rc- 
membred, that I adviſe ic here as a piece of Educa- 
tion, not a Profeſſiim. T would not have a Gentle- 


man give up himſelf ro ir; for ic makes him l1& Þ 


fit for ative Lite, and common Converſation ; ex- 


cept he well conſider that he cannot find his De- Þ 
monſtration rn all matters ; except he can be con» Þ 
rent with ſuch Evidence as the :Subje& affords; Þ- 


and not deſpife a Proof becauſe he can fay fome- }. 
what againſt it: and except he can apply his Mind :F* 


and Intention to things as they are in the World; 
exattly regulated Imagination. 


6, NA* 


- and not rack them to the accurate Model of his F 
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6. NATURAL Philoſophy, but eſpecially 


Fthicks and Politicks, ſhould alfo not be negle&ed. 


Which will diſpoſe him, when he comes to greater 
maturiry, ro comprehend the Laws, eſpecially of 
his own, and neizhbouring Nations, and their Go- 
yernment. Of which I ſhall ſpeak hereafter. 


7. YET one thing we lack. Albertus Mrgnus 
defired of God, five years Wore his death, that 
he mtghr forger all rhat he had learned in thoſe 


Studies, that he might entttely give himſelf up to 


Devotion, The Example alfo of Monfreur P:ſcal 
is very eminent, ©. Tho he was able, as any man 
< could be, ro pierce into' the Secrets of Nature, 
« and aftually did ſee very far into them; yer 
© more than ten years betore his death, he ſo 
&. well underſtood rhe Vanity and Nothingneſs of 
« all thoſe kinds of Knowledge, and coriceived 


« ſuch a diſtaſte againſt them, char he could hard- 


« ly endure men of parts fhould ſeriouſly, diſcourſe 
* of, or buſy themſelves in, them : trom that 
« time he always profeſled, that nothing beſides 
* Refigion was an Objet worthy an ingemous mans 


" *« ſtudy; that it was a proof of the Lowneſs 
© whereto we were thrown by the Fall, that a 


© man ſhould ſeriouſly taſten upon the ſearch of 
« ſueh things as contribute little or nothing ro his 
© Happineſs, Wherefore his uſual Saying was, that: 
« all thoſe Sciences produced no Conſolation in. 


+ © che rimes of Aﬀition; bur that,the knowledge 


« of Chriſtianity was a Comtorr both in Adverſt- 


'*'ty; anddefedt of all other knowledge. He be- 


«© lteved therefore, tho there were ſome Advan- 
© rage or cuſtomary Obligation to ſtudy things of. 
& Nature, aud to be able to conceive and diſcourte: 
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&« rationally concerning them ; yet it was abſo- 
&« lutely necefiary not to prize them above their 
« juſt yalue, And that if it were better to know 
« and underyalue, than be ignorant of them; yet 
& jt were better to be ignorant of, than know and 
«& oyervalue them. The gentle Spirit of Petrarch 
alſo long before his death quitted his Helicon and 
Muſes tor Mount Olivet and Divinity. Card. du Per- 
r0n kept not ſo much as any Book of Humanity 
(tho tormerly a gar Poet and Orator) either 
Poetry, Oratory, or Hiſtory, in his Library. The 
Hiſtory of IT. Pics 1sggery remarkable ; for bein 
falſly accuſed by his Emulators of x3 points 

Hereſy in thoſe 900 Concluſions which he pro- 
pos'd { at 19 years old ) to be publickly diſputed 
by any Opponent; and endeavouring to defend 


-himſelf ( which he Gid very learnedly in his Apo- | 
logy } God gave him the Grace to examine more | 


rarrowly the whole courſe of his Lite, and to dif 
cover in himſelf what no other had efpied. For 
being a Prince, young, very beautiful, and moſt 
wonderfully agreeable in Converſation, he uſed 


to make Love to many great Ladies; but upon the 
torefaid occaſion he not only abſolutely gave over 
all that fort of Converſation, burning alſo the Þ' 


Books of his Amours in Latin and Italian Verſe; 


but he alſo quitted the whole ſtudy of Philoſophy, | 
and entirely berook himſelf to Divinity. Some: | 
what like did Benbus, Ronſard, Marc. Ant. Muretus, 
£.aur. Ganbaro, and Cavalier Marini, And Nauge 
rius, tho formerly a famous Poet, yet afterwards | 
£ much deteſted all licentious Compoſitions, par- F 


ticularly Martial, that every year he bought up 4 
conſideratle number of fuch Books, and upon his 
Birth-day ſolemnly burnt them. Nonnus, in penance 
tor lis Dio yſaca, paraphras'd the Goſpel of S. John: 

Pet: 
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Pet, Veliardus not being able to aboliſh the Cuſtom 


of reading the Poers, (gc. Omnes Poetas, ſcripto- 
relque profanos Evangelicos faciebat, Omnia ad exadi- 
ficandam in timore domini juventutem accommodabat z 
ut unde non pauci perniciem periculumque ſuis diſcipulis 
ferunt, inde ills in ſalutem &y morum diſciplinam com- - 
pararet. Orlan, in vita P. Fabri, Theſe, you will 


| fay, did well to begin to diſengage themſelves of 


their riding poſture, when they came in ſight of 


_ their home. But thar it will be difficult tro per- 


ſwade Young-men, coming into the World, to 
follow theſe Examples, this I grant; yer ſome 
time ſhould be grven to him that gives us all, ever 
m Youth ; and the more the better : and as before 


Tadviſed to the Pradice of Religion in the very be- 
- ginning, fo as they grow towards maturity, I would 


perſivade them ro the ſtudy of Divinity, even that 
decried fludy of School Divinity , which the great Earl 
of Strafford, and many other very wiſe Perſons and 


-States-men have themſelves ſtudied, and others re- 


commended. Theologia Scholaſtica principi viro ne- 
ceſſaria ;, nam, dum queſtiones ſuas diſcutiunt, omnes 
ſubtilitates, effugia, ſuſpiciones, omnes denique ingenit 


” machinas (F vires produnt, &c, The Writers of 


this do more exafly canvas and ſearch our their 


| SubjeQ, than any other wharfoever. Which part- 


ly might be che reaſon why Monſzeur Paſcal tell in- 
to ſuch an utter diſlike and loarhing of his Phy1t- 
cal and Mathematical Studies in compariſon of Di- 


| wnity. For tho he afterwards made that Diſcourſe 
$ of the Roylet or Cycloid, yet all therein was found | 


out by chance, and almoſt without ſtudy ; and 
beſides, he intended it for another .purpoſe far 
differing from Mathematicks.. But if ever this 
Learning was neceſſary, it is now much more cer- 
tainly, when ſome are ready, by the ſtudy of Na- 

| Furey 
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rure, to immerſe God in matter; and with 
thoſe Impieties of Democritus and Epicurus to 
contound him with Nature: and others, for want 
of this Ballaſt in theſe unſettled times, are driyen 
upon Rocks and Sands by the Ignorance of ſome 
and Craft of others, that lie in wait to deceiye 
the betfter-minded, but leſs learned, than them 
lelves.. 


6. AND the beſt place and manner of learning 
theſe, and all other Arts and Sciences, Or What | 
belongeth ro them, I take to be in the Univer 


ities :. and fo hath been the general Opinion 


trom - the very beginning of Learning. Thele 
were the Schoots of Prophets in God's Church; 
and fuch were Athens, Alexandria, and many & Þ 
ther «places, among them that tollowed their 
own reaforn, For theſe were the great Markets | 


for [Learning ; here refided the beſt learned, and 


greateſt frequency of them; here was Emulation 
and mutual Information in Studies; here were ops 
portumries of diſcourſing, ſtudying, and continual 
advance ; here were Books, Privacy, and all other 
Neceflaries for that purpoſe. And ftill to this 
day, 11 all Chriſtendom, 1s this obferved ; every 
Nation, whether Kingdom or Commonwealth, 
makes the eſtabliſhing and well-regulating heir 
Univerſities, one of the principal parts of their 
care. For from hence they draw able Subjedts 
tor all Proteſficns and Employments ; here they, 
inſtiture, both in Learning - and Manners, the 
vihole Youth of the Nation, and the Hopes and 
Honor of the growng Age. And therefore dv 
rhe Supreme Magiſtrates, by ſuch great Rewards 


. and Immunities, encourage and procure the 
VYelt Profetſors and Teachers in every Arr and 


Faculty. 
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Facuky. And ſuch Rewards are needful to en- 
rice Perſons of grear parts -( as fuck muſt be ) 


TT TS ume rn —— 


P:Y 


ro ſuch indefatigable and uncefſant Labour and 
Study, and to quit all che means of advancing 
themſelves in the Commonwealth to ſerve the 
Publick. - In theſe places you may find $kilful 
Men in all Knowledges you defire : ſome give 
their Mind and Time to Lanzurges, others to. 
Sciences ;, either to have a right and large know- 
ledge or comprehenſion of things, whether rhe 
effefts of Nature or manner ct her Operations; 
or of the fublimer and abſtruſer general Propo- 
ſions concerning the higher and nobler Enti- 
ries, and ſuch as are not oblized to the Laws oft - 
Nature : others to be able to expreſs their Know- 
ledge and N-tzons, whether p5palarly by Orations 
and Speeches, wherein they are frequently ex- 
ercited; cr convincingly to learned Men by 
their continual Diſputattons, ro which they are 
educated. I mean not that arguing and dif- 
courſing which' a Student uſferh with his own. 


ſelf ro find our the truth, but that which com- _ 


prehendeth both this, and the aſſiſtance alſo of 
others, publickh and open Argumentatiom, pro CF con. 
This is it which brings a queſtion to a point, and 
diſcovers the very Center and Knot of the Dirh- 
culry. This warms and ad&ivates the Spirit in 


- the ſearch of Truth, excires Notions, and by re- 


lying and Frequent bearing upon it, cleanſeth it 
om the aſhes, and makes it ſhine and flame our 
the clearer. Beſides, it puts them upon a continual 
ſtretch of cheir Wits to defend their Cauſe, it makes 
them quick in Replies, intentive upon their Sub- 
jet: where rhe Opponent uſeth all means to drive 
his Adverfary from his hold ; and the Arþwerer 
defends hunſelf ſometimes with the on * 
ruth, 


> 
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Truth, ſometimes with the ſubrilcy of his Wir; 
and ſometimes alſo he eſcapes in a muſt of Words, 
and the doubles of a Diitin&tion, - whilſt he ſeeks. 


41l Holes and Receſſes to ſhelrer his perſecuted 


Opinion and Reputation, This properly belongs 


ro the Diſputations, -which are Exerciſes of young | 
Students, who are by theſe Velitations, and in 


this Pale/tra, brought up to a more ſerious 
ſearch of Truth. And in them IT think 1t not 
a fault ro diſpute for ViFory, and to endeavour 
ro fave their Reputation ; nor that their Que- 
ſtions and Subje&ts are concerning things of 
ſmall moment, and little reality : yea, I have 
known ſome Governours, .that ws abſolutely 
forbidden ſuch Queſtions where the truth was. 


of Concerament ; on purpoſe that the Youth, I}. 
might have the liberty of exerting their parts 


to tie uttermoſt, and that there might be no 
ſtint to their Emulation. - But indeed in Natu- 
#al Philofophy ( wherein the greateſt liberty 1s gt- 
ven) what is there thar 15 not diſputable ? and 


even they who moſt pretend to Experiments, 


will find it difficult to produce one new, Or con- 


fute an oz, univerſal Propoſition; and when they }. 


ſhall diſcover one, they will find it diſputed both 
with contrary Reaſons and Experiments. S9 true 
1s that of Solomon, Ecclel. 4. Fradidit munduin di; 
putationi eorum, ut non inveniat hnmo opus quod ope- 
ratus eff Deus ab initio uſque ad finem. And © 
Siracides, Eccluſ. 18. Non eſt minuere neque adjicere 
nec invenire magnalia Dei, Cum conſummaverit ho- 
m9 tunc incipiet, oF cum quieverit operabitur. There 
may be further Diſcoveries, as perhaps was the 
Circulation of the Blood, and ſome others ; and 
with all Thankfulneſs we acknowledge, and em- 
brace their Labours that endeayour 1uch Ad- 

| vancement ; 


- 
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yancement : but to lay new Principles, eſpecial- 
ly fince the received are incorporated into all 
common Speech, and our Languages are formed 
conformable to them ; and. conſequently all mens 
Notions ſer accordingly, which will nct be al- 
ered and. extirpated by ſmall Fancies, is a bu- 
fineſs of an higher difficulty. Befides Ariſtotle 
himſelf, whom all Univerſities, Chriſtian, have 
followed about four hundred years, ( longer than 
any other of his Maligners have continued theirs ) 
but the Grecans and Arabians much longer time, 
| was not a Novice in Natural Hiſtory ; witneſs thoſe 
moſt learned Works in that Subjet, Yer did 
he write his Phileſophy conformable , not con- 
tradiory to his Knowledge 1n particulars ; and 
- therefore ir muſt needs he very dificult ro 0- 
+ yerthrow that which is ſo well grounded, which 
was the produtt of fo much Experience ; -and by 
none but thoſe who are better yerſed in thar 
| Learning than himſelf, Neither is his Philoſophy 
more notional than all Sctences, which are deli- 
yered in a Synthetical, 1. e. a dofrinal method, 
and begin with univerſal Propoſitions. I acknow- 
ledge indeed one point of Education, wherem 
1wih our Univerſities more deteQtive than they 
are, 7. e. that which the Ladies call Breeding and 
© Accompliſhment ;, a fault incident to all thefe 
Schools of Learning, even to Athens it {clt; tor 
| Plutarch tells us, thar long before his time ſome 
Perſons wondred, why thoſe- that went fine Gen- 
tlemen to Athens, and very knowing, after a year Wie 
or two's ſtay there began to know nothing ; and rhe. ' WH! 
longer they ſtayed the greater Clowns they proved. Ins! 
A Negligence incident to thoſe who have their 
Minds more employed than their Bodies ; and who 
converſe not with the Gallantry of the Age. 
7. THAL 
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7. TRAT you may judge the better of Uni 
verſities, T will ſer down the manner of Infſtry- 
fting in foreign Univerſities, or alſo our own 

. in former times; without retftefting upon, or 
judging our: preſent praftice. Anciently 1n 0x: 
ford and Pars, (the two only general Studies 
for a long time on this fide the Alps) I tup-Nſ 
poſe in the orhers roo, their Reading was did 
ting, and their Learning writing thoſe DiGates 
of their Maſter. Cardinal! d* Eſtoutevife about 
1476. reformed this tedious and unprofitable 
way of teaching, and brought in { as it ſhoul{ 
feem) the manner now generally uſed ; which 
is, firs an account of rhe former LeCtures ; the 
to read and write about halt an hour; thn 
ro exphcate that about an <cqual rime. Expe-! 
rience fince hath added an hour more tor the 
Scholars conferring one with another in Circles, 
in preſence of their Reader, and diſputing up- 
on Queſtions given them tlie reading before, 
The hour that remains, the Maſter begins ang- 
ther Leure, explains it ro them, and gives 
them Queſtions for the next Diſputations. Yet 
the 7eſuts in Portugal, to eaſe their Scholars 
alſo of much of the labour of writing Difatez, 
have printed a Courſe of Philoſophy, which they 
explain, - confer, and diſpute upon. And this 
feems the beſt way: bur whether introducibe 
amongſt us; or it it be, whether better than 
Tutors reading privately in their Chambers, «> 
pecially if Tutors be diligent, ir is not fitting 
tor me to determine. 
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8, THE true method of ſtudying ro render any 
one a learned man, I conceive not to be, # 
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truſt to his memory; Alind enim eft meminiſſe ali- 
ud ſcire : memmiſſe eſt rem commiſſam memorie cu- 
Rodire ; at ſcire eft & ſua quaque facere, nec ab alis 
exemplari pendere. And theſe differ as much as 
digeſiing our Meat, and reſerving it 1n a Cup- 
board. Wheretore neither is it to be. able to quote 
many Authors, nor tell their Opinions, nor to re- 
peat tie1r pretty Sentences' or profound Subril- 
ties : as neither. to read many Books, nor to ſav 
them by heart, 1s to be a Scholar : but to dizejt 


ahar 1s read, and to be able ro know where a 


Dithculty lies, and how to folye it, 7. e. to 
make 1t 'hge! own, and to be able to ſatisfy 
your ſelt and others in that which you con- 
cerve to be truth. Firſt of all then, propofe ro 
your felt a Subje&; never read at adventure 


the Book newly come our, or in faſhion, what- 


ever Subjett it handles, for-that is commonly 
loft labour : but read always with deſign : then 
ſhall you know where you are, how far you 
have gone, what 1s belind both of that Sct- 
ence, or .of the whole Encyclopedia. Having fixt 
upon your Subjet, take an Author, a modern 
one, and the learneder the better ; and conſider 
firſt the Latitude and method of your Science : and 
then begin with his firſt queſtion ; upon which firſt 


_ uſe your own Thoughts, or at leaſt yours toge- 


ther with his, 7. e. let your Imagination looſe, 
both + before and when you read ; diſcourſe, 
doubt, argue upon and againſt; and draw Conſe- 
quences from your Author, who 1s many times 
but a Ladder to your own Inquifitiveneſs. When 
you have found a Difficulty, which neither your 
own Thoughts nor his Writing do reſolve, make 


uſe of other Authors of the fame ſubje&, tor whar 


one wants anothier ſupplies; your Difficulty perhaps 
: . YOur 


6 | | 
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your Author forefaw not, another did. And h 
the Cirations of modern Authors you will eafiyl 
be directed where to look for Satisfattion. When 
that Queſtion, and the Difficulcies and Solutions i 
_ are fixed in your Mind by fufticient Meditation, golf 
r0 another, and ſo torward, 
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Le 


Of Invention, Memory, and Tudg- 


ment ;, and how to help, better, 
and dire them. - 


T" is. 20t my purpoſe to intermeddle with any 


particular 4rt or Science m this Diſcourſe ; bur 


_ only with ſuch thimgs, as do not properly fall un- 
- der, or belong to, any of them, yet are generally 
* required to them all. And firſt I muſt reaſſume, 


what before I only mentioned, that there are 
three Faculties to be cultivated, Wit, Memory, and 


 Tudgment. 


1. WIT, the AQtions whereof are Fincy or Ih- 
vention, ts 1n ordinary acception, nothing elſe . but 2 


|. quicker Apprehenſion of ſuch Notions as do not uſually en- 
| ter.into other Mens Imaginations, It conſiſts (faith 


Theſauro) in, 1. Perſpicacity, which is the Confide- 
ration of all, even the minuteſt, Circumſtances :. 


Þ and, 2. Verſability, or ſpeedy comparing them to- 


gether ; ut conjoins, divides, deduceth, augment- 


\ eth, diminiſherh, and in ſum, puts one thing 1in- 
| ſtead of another, with like Dexterity, as a Juglar 


doth his Balls. Ir differs very much from 7udg- 
ment : that is more perſpicacious, this more pro- 


' found; that more quick, this more ſtable; that 


chiefly conſiders Appearances, this Reality ; thar 


| produceth Admiration and: popular Applauſe, this 
Profit and real Advantage. Tngemous Men are com-. 


monly impatient of thinking, and therefore take 


Appearances for Reality ; andtheir Fancy {till ſug- 


gelting 
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peſting new Conceits, fuffers them not to weigh 
or compare Reaſons : wheretore they are com. 
monly unfit for Buſinefs; their Ability conſiſting ſþ 
in ſudden Apprehenfions, and quick Expreſſions; 
whereas 'tis only Study and Thinking, that hatch: 
eth and produceth all noble Defigns and Adtans: 
and 1 ingenious Men do come to comfuder ſeri 
ouſly, or to deliberate, they are able to ſay f 
much tor ether fide, that: they have no Reſolution; 
they diipute well, but conclude nothing. Contequent- 
ly they are irreſoJuce, inconſtant, and unfortunate; N 
and their Wit failing before they arrive at Old 
Age, and not being furniſhed in their Memory 
and ſudgment, they become tlart and contemptible, 
Burt 1t Wit be yined with Power, 1t 1s very dange- 
rous to the Public. Sapientia fine eloquentia parum 
prodeſt civitatibus ; eloquentia ſine ſopientia nimium le 
rumque obeſt, prodeſt nunquam, fazeh Cic, 1.1. de Invent, 
I think I may truly add, that all Miſchiets in Com: 
monwealths proceed from thefe Wits; for Wiſe 
Men will not diſturb Government, and Fools cant, 
Whereas the Fudicious Man is fitted for any Em-N 
ployment, confiders what Dangers and Ev1ls may 
happen, and avoids them ; conſequently is pro- 
ſperous, brings abour his Deſtgns, advanceth him- 
ſelf and Family ; and the longer he lives, the 
more do his Talents increaſe. In ſum, the or 
is beſt in a Tavern or Coffee-Houſe, the other 
at a Council-Table ; the one 1s a facetious Con: 
panion, the other a fairhfal Friend ; the one 1 
good Droll, the other a good Patriot ; the one 
makes us merry, the other wife. Wit, ſay tome, 
proceeds from aftive Spirits, or a greater de- 
gree of Heat in the Brain ; the exceſs whered 
produceth Madneſs ; and fo difficult it is ro de- 
rermine what Degree feryes tor- one, and mh 
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fame Effet as Drunkenneſs. 


, T29. 


for the other, that the Proverb aſſigns them the 
ſame Confines. And indeed the - Conceits of 
Mad-men are nothing elſe but high and extra- 
yagant Metaphors ;, as that of one who fancied 
himſelf a Firebrand, and defired every one he 
met to blow him. Another thought himſelf a 


* Muſtard-iced. Another rook himſelf for a glaſs 
Alembick with a long Noſe, the Droppings 


whereot he called Roſe-water. Others were 
Cocks, Urinals, gg. A lefler degree of Mad- 
neſs was that they called Enthuſtaſm ( many times 
from fome Vapour or Water our of the Earth ) 
which was imagined to come from the Gods, 


and which creared the moſt ingenious Poets. 
\Who all, pretending to that 4flatws, continual- 


ly call'd upon the Muſes, Nymphs, and Prefi- 
dents of thoſe inſpiriting places, in the begin- 
ning of their Poems. And they who are demi- 
ed by Nature this Faculty, and will not take the 


| pains by ſtudy and exerciſe to prepare and fir 


themſelves, are wont to increaſe their Hear or 


| ge by Wine ( which cauſeth a temporary mad- 


neſs; ) or by. ſome high Paſſion, which hath the 
Magna pars elo- 
quentiz eſti dolor, faith Seneca, when he heard a 
dull Orator declame moſt eloquently that day 
tis Son died. So Polus the Attor, that he might 
more vivyely repreſent the Grief of a Farher up- 
on the Body of his diſeaſed Son, brought. an 
Urn the Aſhes of his own Son, newly dead. 
This for one Paſſim. So tor Anger, 57 naturd 
negat facit indignato , verſum. Archilochus and 
Hipponax two very bad Poets, yer tor Sprite and 
Rabbir, to be revenged of .two Perſons that in- 
jured them, invented thoſe ' Doggrel forts of 
Verſes, Tambics aud Scazons, whole torce hey 

© 
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fo well applied, that their Adverſaries made away 
themſelves. And for Love, let the Smith of Ant- 
werp be witneſs; who being refuſed by his Sweets 
heart becauſe of his dirry Profeſſion, changed tvs. 
Hammers and Anvil for Pencils and Tables, and ar- © 
rived to be the famouſeſt Painter of his time. And ; 


Buchanan, when he kept School at Bourdeaux, hear- Y} * 


ing that a certain young Gentlewoman, for whom | 
he had a great Aﬀettion, was queſtioned for her, 
Lite, on a ſudden tranſported perhaps with Venus 
as well as with the Muſes, went into the Courr, 
where her Cauſe was pleading ; and demanding 
Licenſe, he defended her ex-rempore in Heroick 
Verſe 15 excellently, that he moved the Judges 
not only to ſpare the Lady, but to admire and af- 
terwards much befriend his great Ingenuity. But to 
let theſe paſs; Wit is the Mother of Facetiouſneſs, 
_ Conceits, Jeſt, Raillery, Saryricalneſs, (which 1s al- 
molt Synonymum 'to Wir) Drollery, quick Repar- 
rees, quaint Metaphors, and the like, in Conver- 
fation. Of Proje&s, new Inventions, Mechanical 
Inſtruments, &'c. And in Learning is the great 


Nurſe of Poetry, Oratory, Muſick, Painting; Atting, 
and the like. | | 


2. JUDGMENT is the deliberate weighing 
and comparing of one Subje, one Appearance, one Rea- 
fon with another; thereby to diſcern and chuſe true from 
falje, good from bad, and more true and good from leſſer. 
Which who ſo doth, is a wife Man, beloved of 
God, and reyerenccd of all good men. Its parts 
conſiſt, 1. in Circumſpe&im, or Conſideration, of 
all Circumſtances, Advantages,. Accidents, (9c. 
2. In Sagacity, or collefting much from little Hints; 
which requires both a great Vivacity, Serenity, 
and Subtility of Spiric ; all theſe rogerher make 
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| up Solertia. 3. In Caution, or weighing all things 

} for, and againſt, the Subje&, ,And, 4. Providence, 

or previſion of Futures, what may, and what may 

| nor, moſt probably tall out ; which js the height of 

human Wiſdom. A judicious Man is ſtable, ſolid, fe- 

| rious, looking atter Truth, real Advantage,and Hap- 

F pineſs ; 1s fit ro govern and obey; is nor raſh or in- 

- conſtant; belives not eafily; nor eaſily disbelieves, 

F burtas his Reaſon guides him. His Diſcourſe is nor 

'F fo playſeble as ſolid; uſerh Reaſons more than Me- 

taphors ; ſpeaks to pupoſe, and knows when to 

| hold Is peace. He 1s what every one ſtrives, bur 

few arrive to be. This Faculty is proper to all _ 

F Sciences. thar depend upon rational Diſcourſe, and 

- much thinking, as Divinity and profound Myſte- 

ries thereot ; Natural Philsſophy, and Moral 

Prattical Medicine, Law, Judicature, and Govern- 
jg ment in Peace and War, 2 


bes, 

SF 2 MEMORY is the calling to Mind, or recol- 
\ Teffing of what hath been before known and apprehend- 
ed, They that excel in-it are accounted many 
times greater Clerks than wije &en; are able to cite 
many Books, and Authors, and their Editions ; can 
tell cheir Opinions; and enterlace their Diſcourſe 
with Ends of Gold and Silver. Yet, 1t not ma- 
naged by Fudgmert, their Opinion or Learning is 
of little force or eſteem amongſt knowing Men 
who yet can gather many uſetul things our of their 
Confuſion. This Faculry is neceflary tor Lawyers, 
whoſe Learning lies in Quotations and Records, 
and who number, rather then weigh, their Authori- 
ties, Tis alſo proper tor learning Languages, Cri- 
ticiſms, Plulology, Antiquities ; for putting our, 
commenting upon, and making Indexes to Au- 

| thors. It is a natural Faculty, and ccnfpicuous 
| YC + 

_ 
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even in Children, who by it learn-till they arrive 


to ſome confiderable degree of Underſtanding, 
4. I T is commonly imagined, that a great Me- 


mory ſeldom accompanieth a great Wit, or'a gud 
Fudgment ; and that theſe three are incompatible 
one” with another ; that they have divers Habita- 
tions in, and a divers Temperature of, the Brain, Þ- 
Whereas I think the contrary 1s generally, but not. 
always, true. And thence is gathered an efteQual } 
Argument, that they are all managed by-one great” Þ 
Agent, the Soul or Spirit ; which 1s above Tempera- 

ture, Place, and Matrer. Thar one Man proves |! 
not excellent in all, or many Sciences, proceeds |} - 
not from the Inhability of one or other Faculty 
of the Soul ; but either from the long time requ-« 
red to one Study ; from want of Induſtry, every | 
one being moſt ready to make uſe of, and cul- 
ceative, that, wherein they have ſome natural Ad- F 
vantaze, and to negle(& the other; or from the too 
great Attachment Men have to what they firſt ma-" | 
{ter ; ſo that all tollowing Studies are caſt inro the Þþ 
Mold of the firft ;, or laſtly froma Miſtake, for that Þ- 


Memory 1s not ſo conſpicuous, except where Wit | 


and Judgment are Wanting, Yer in "theſe later 


' Times what Perſons have we ſeen eminent in all 
three Faculties ? Eraſmys, when a Youth, had all 


Terence and Horace By heart ; Go. Scaliger in 21 


days got by heart all Homer ( the 77s containing” 
31670 verſes, and the Oayſſes about the ſame num-. 
ber) and in 4 Months all the other Greek Poets. | 
Ful. Scaliger 1n his extreme old Aye had his Memo- F 


ry ſo firm, thar he repeated to his Son 200 Verſes 


at a time which he had before compoſed, and re- ' 
cained in his Memory 24 hours. Monſieur Pieresh, 
when a Youth at School, could repcar all Ovid's - 


Metamorphoſis, and Juſtin's Hiſtory without book. 
Card, 
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| Card. Bellarmin, ſaith Gallutius, had ſuch a Me- 


| mory, #t quicquid legeret ſcriberetve ſtatim ac ſubita 


reciperet, quicquid recepiſſet, fideliſſame conſlantiſſime- 
que retineret. P. Paulo Sarpi's great Memory, as 


\ well as Wit and Judgment, even from. a Child, 
Þ# read in his Life. What a man Monſieur Paſcal 
4 was in divers Sciences, his others Works ; what in 
F Divinity, the Provincials Letters, demonſtrate. T 
# will omit Foh. Picus, Paulus Scalichins, Adr. Tur- 
8 rebus, Caſaubone, Cargl. Perron 1n tour days got by 

| heart all Ecclefiaſtes in Hebrew ; and beſides his o- 

$ ther vaſt Abilicies, was alſo an excellent Poet. Mr. 
4 Oughtred in his Old Age had Ovid and Virgil freſh 
-Þ in his memory. Fr. Suarez had S. Auſtin's Works 
| 8 5 heart, thar he could repeat not only the 
F Scnſe, 


bur for the moſt part his very Words ; 
and if he was asked of any thing in his own Works 


'Þ (22 Volumes in Fol.) he could tell che place and 

T wy page where he treated of it. Bur this him- 

| { 

& indeed as much Fudgment as Memory : for he was 

4 { well verſed in that Learning, and ſo perfteftly 
«maſter of it ( having read the whole Courſe of 


called not Memory, but Reminiſcence ; for it was 


School-Divinity, as I remember, 17 times oyer ) 


| that if he were asked of any Point, or Concluſion, 
4 he would diſcourſe of ir juſt in the ſame manner, 
| and order, as he had writ it in Is Books. I could 


produce many more Inſtances. But in reaſon, the 


| goodneſs of rhe Zudgment muſt depend upon Inven- 
| fon and Memory; that being the Faculty which 
F gives Sentence according to the Reports of the 0- 


ther two. Yet few there are in whom theſe Fa- 


{| culties are, as I mayMay, mingled ana. Ir is beſt 


therefore thar all be cultivated and advanced as 


| fighas they are capable to be ; and what is moſt 
* deteRiive, 1s moſt to W helped, And Chidren 
| G 


having 
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havin3 memory by nature, invention not till yourh, Þ 
nor judgment till maturity, their memory 1s firſt to} 

be managed ; only with this Caution, that they be Þ - 
made to underſtand what they learn, and the Rea $ - 
ſon of it, as ſoon as they ſhall be capable. = 7 


134 


PartL Þ 


s. OF thebetteritig of Judgment we ſhall ſpeak; : 


in another place; but for Memory,: becauſe we re 
member better thoſe things, '1, which we lean Þ 
from our Childhood ; 2. which we are more atten- 


tive to; 3. which we. exerciſe our ſelves moſt 


In; 4. which we orderly apprehend ; s. which w | 


can call ro mind from the beginning ; 6. which w | 


conceive to be ſomewhat like; 7. and whichil 


pleafing to us; and becauſe Childhood and YouttY - 


have their Memory ( tho not ſo excellent as Men} + 
yet) more uſeful rhan their Vnderſtanding; there Þ- 
tore whatever they learn, /et it be got by heart, that 
chey may repoſe and ſtore up in their Mem 
what their Underſtanding afterwards may makeufe Þ 
of: let them alſo frequently render it, and after ſe-Þ 


veral Tnterſlitiums; which will be a great help to 


their Memory, to the perfefting of which nothing Þ . 
Yet there 1s allo Þ 
an Artificial help ro Memory, which 1s variouſly and F 
obſcurely delivered by many Authors ; the thort- 
eſt and eafteſt Method 1s this. Make uſe of a ſuff- 
cient number of places beft known to you; as of F 
Towns in the way to London, the Streets of Lo 


conducerth ſo much as Pradice. 


don, or the Signs in one Sreet, ſuch, in fine, as are 


*. HS. 
- AY"; ag E. 


well known ro you. Keep their Order perfettly 1 


1n Mind, whic | 
when any Word 1s given you to remember, place 
ic 11 the firft Town, Street, or Sign ; joning them 


together with ſome Fancy, tho - never ſo e*-{| 
travagant ; the calling eFMind your known place F 
wil | 


firſt, which, ſecond, ggc. and. 
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will draw along with- it the Fancy, and that the 


Word joined to it. And theſe you may repeat af- 


- -xerwards either in the ſame order as they were de- 
| livered, or backwards, or as you pleaſe. This 

# ferves very well for Words, and indifferently for 
ÞF Verſes after much praftice ; bur it requires a long 
ak ime by this art ro remember Sentences. A Succe- 
' daneum to Memory is writing ;' and Students are 


wont to ſerve themſelves of Commmon-place-Books, 
excellent helps ro ordinary memories. The beſt 


way that I know of ordering them, is; To write 
| down confuſedly what in reading you think obſerva- 
\ ble. | Young Students commonly take notice of 
- remarkable Hiſtories, Fables, Apologues, (ſuch as 
F arenot in Eſp) Adagies, (if not in Eraſmus, or M- 
-mtizs) Hieroglyphics, Emblems, Symbols, (which 
$ - are all but Simile's dreſt after divers Faſhions) Hi- 
J flories of Heathen Gods, Laws and Cuſtoms ot Na- 
S tions, wiſe and uſeful Sentences, Elegant Figures, 
'F Reaſons and Cauſes, os Fmt and the like. } 


Leaving 1n your Booka confiderable Margin; mark- 


| ingevery Obſervation upon the Page,as well as the 
- Pages rhemſelves, with 1, 2, 3. dc. Afterwards 


at your leaſure ſer down in the Margin the Page 


4 | of your Index, where the Head is, to which ſuch 
4 Sentence relates: and fo enter into the Index un- 


der ſuch a Head the Page of your Note-Book, 
wherein ſuch: Sentence- 1s ſtored. Theſe Note- 
books, if many, are to be diſtinguiſhed by A, B,C, 
Gc-your Index muſt be well furmiſh'd with Heads 


_ yet not roo much multiplied, leaſt rhey cauſe con- 
; tufion., Your own Experience will continually be 
ſupplying whart is defettive, 


6, INVENTION 1s bettered by pradce, by 
reading, by imitation, and by comman-pl::ces. 
| G 2 1, FOR 
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x. FOR Pradtice, let him have a Teacher, who | 


himſelf hath ſome conſiderable Dexterity and Pra- } 


Ftice.in ir, who may guide his Charge by fit and || 
eaſy Rules and Exerciſes, and nor thruſt him up- 
on fiſhing in Books art firſt ; -and may take his Sub- ' 
Jje& after him, and ſhew him whar more might | 


have been ſaid, and what he hath ſaid, bettered. 


Neither let the Young Man torture his Mind at all; F| 
but ſer down what 15 ſuggeſted by his Memory 
or Fancy concerning his SubjeR, be it confiderable- 
or no. The Soul will by little and little head, and 
wind it ſelf, unto higher Conceprtions ; and in tran- 
{cribing, may rejett whar 1s too obvious. Let him 
be raughi firſt to fill up a Sentence with Epitheres, 
oblique Caſes of the Inftrument, Manner, Cauſe, } 
and all Circumſtances and Relations; which 1s ea- ' 
fily known by the re&ion of the parts of-his Sen- 
tence. Praftiſe him in 9ſt eaſy Oppoſetions of Net 
and But ; in moſt eaſy Deſcriptions ot things molt fa- 


muliar to him, to inure him to the Obſervation and | 


raking notice of what he ſees; in enumeration of 
Parts and Species, as The old is better, In Hiſtories 
or Fables ;, giving him ſomewhat to make our the 
reſt, as Ultima omnium ſpes evolavit e dolio ; in moſt 
eaſy and familiar Simile's, as of .a Shepherd and 
Magiſtrate, Piſmire and Induftrious Perſon : ſuffi * 
cient variety of theſe 1s colletted by Eraſms. Un- 
der Simile's are comprehended alſo Metaphors, Al- 
legories, Fables, Parables, Symbols, and the like. 
And it were a good exerciſe amonglt a Circle of 
Scholars, to propoſe a Symbol (the eafieſt firſt) and_ 
every one to anſwer in his turn ; v. g. let every 
one give his Symbol of Fortitude, and a Motto or | 
Word for it; ſuch as, a Pillar, which ſuſtaineth 
rhe greateſt weight laid upright upon it, the Motto 
Refum ſtabile; a Palm-tree that grows up againſt 
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| a Preflure, Tu ne cede malis, ſed contra audentior 
| ito; to a Die, howo quadratus; An Oaken Bough 
ſtruck with Ly impavidum ferient : A Rock, 


an Anvil, an Helmet, &c. Fables are taken (as Sym- 


- bols from things natural) from things animate, as 
- an Eagle, Cock, g4c. clothing them wich Speeck 


and Action ; ſuch betwrxt Men, are Parables. So 
there are mixtures of all rheſe, as, Eafter ſaid to 
the Grigs, tarde venerunt, Theſe are alſo Compound 
Subje&s, which they call Emblems, of which A/- 
ciat, Sambucus, and many others have made Vo- 
lumes. Such are alſo Impreſa's of great Men, a vaſt 
pumber whereof are colle&ed by Typotius and' o0- ' 
thers. Another way of pradvtice 15, to apply alt 
ſuch.rhings as he ſeerh, or as occur 1n his ordinary 
Buſineſs or Converſation, ro fomewhat of Moralt- 


ty, Policy, gc. As ſeeing an Tvy thruſt down the 


Wall upon which it grew, one ſaid, that was the 


f perfeft Emblem of a Fatterer; an Onion having 


its Germe covered with ſo many ſcales, repreſen- 


teth a Man that conceals his Intention under many 


Pretences, andthe like, 


2, FOR reading : verſe him well in inventive Au- + 


thors ; ſuch are generally all Paradoxiſts, Satyriſts, 
ſuch as wrice one againſt another, Declamators, 
Controvertiſts, and generally Orators and Poets, 
as Cicero, Quintilian, Seneca. I name him laſt, be- 
cauſe, tho his matter be very good, yet he 
husbands it well, and ſpreads it thin. Amongſt 
the Latin Poets, Lucan, Fuvenal, Claudian, Epigram- 
mati$Fs, (gyc. Let him alſo uſe his own Invention 
before he reads upon his ſubje&; and in read- 
ing ſet down whar his own Fancy ſuggeſts upon, 
or beſides, the Author; and ler Inim always read. 
Caſſiodorus reports of Tilly, that he refuſed 
G 3. ro 
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2. FOR Imitation; let him imitate thoſe he 


readerh ( as is taughr in Rhetorie,.) by tranſla- 
tihg, paraphraſing, pitomizing, and compoſing upon 7, 
Gwe. 
him the ſame Subje& with an Author unknown } 


his own Subje& ſomewhar like rhe other. 


to him ; and then compare his Conceits, Fancies, 


Reaſons, Metaphors, G&c. with: the Authors, 
Let him alſo vary Diſcourſes, as an Hiſlo-into a 
Dialogue, or Epiſtle ; which take their Arguments - 


from all occaſions ; as Antenor to Priamws, to ſend 


back Helena. - Agamemnon to Menelaus to quit her. 

So to vary Comedies and Dialogues into Epiſtles | 
and Diſcourſes, as Mitio to. Demeas to. ſpare his : 
Son, and the hke. by 


4. FOR Common-laces and helping the In» | 


yention by them. many + have written very copt- 
oully ; others thinking it alfogether unuſetul, 
For that Experience teſtifies, That thyſe, who have 
paſſed the Courſe of their Studies, and never 
underſtood or prattiſed rhis Arr, have yet had 


very good Inventions ; that thoſe who uſe ther 


Fancies ,* do not all: ferve themſelves of theſe 
Common-places, nor beg at every Door for Ar- 
guments and Metaphors ; that the Matter ſug- 


geſted by theſe Places is only general, or an heap 


of univerſal Notions, which 1s rather a . Diſadvan- 
rage then an Help. Thus P 4rt de Penſer. But on 
the contrary, it muſt be acknowledged, that all 
the Ancients; Ariſtotle , Cicero, &&c. made great 
account of this, that though ſome have: great 
Parts, that they can without Arr perform the Ef- 
tefts of Art, yet all Fields have not a River or 

| g 
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ro plead when ir was expetted, becauſe he had |. 
- not read upon his Subjett, | OY 
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| a Spring in them, bur ſome require the diligence 
" of a Bucket; that thoſe { whom they called $0- 
| phiſſa) who governed Learning in their days, 


made Profeſſion, out of theſe places, to teach to 
diſcourſe upon any ſubjeR pro gy con, and to ſay 
all thar could be ſpoken concerning it: that many 
of late days have attained to Plauſibility in Dif- - 


- courſe meerly by Lullie's Art, which 1s but a few | 
S of thoſe  Common-places; and thoſe roo the moſt 


general and indiſtin& : that all Conceprions are 
drawn out of: theſe places ; and if Reaſon, naru- 
rally as it were, and of her felf runs co them, it 
cannot bur be very uſeful ( tor Art 1s a more cer- 
tain Guide than Natnre ) to make her ſee her 
own power, to diſcover to her ſelf her grear 
Treaſure, and to dire& her whither to go for 
what ſhe wants. For if the Soul be a great Palace 
furniſhed with all Neceſſaries, is it not a confi- 
derable Afſfiſtance to the general Diſpenſer, to 
ſhew him where every thing 1s diſpoſed and de- 


-poſired in its proper place ? . The fole Reaſon 


why theſe are not more taught in, the Schools, 1s, 
becauſe rhey are included in, and learned roge- 
ther with, Logick and Philoſophy ; and rho rhe 
uſe of the Topicks in Logick be quite different 
from this here intended, ( which ſeems to be the 
Miſtake of that Author, ) yer being the things 
are the ſame, it 1s lett to the Diligence and 
Verſability of rhe Underſtanding, to apply them 
according to all their uſes. The uſes .of Topicks 
in Logick and Rhetorick, are to diſcover the yalue 
and force .of a Propoſition, in order to find out 
the truth; and to produce aflent in our ſelves or 
others, either by Conviction or Perſwaſion : bur 
here they ſerve to procure a right Notion and 
Apprehenſion of things, by confidering all that 
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belongs to them , as alſo ro communicate the” 


fame riglic Notions to others : and by Queſtiong 
to draw forth as many Notions as the Subje&t will 


afford. - It is true alſo, that theſe places are gene- 
ral; for being the common Springs of Wit and In. 
vention, they cannot be otherwiſe ; Invention be. 


ing the well applying of genera] Predicates to par- 
ricular Subje&s. Thus much alſo I confeſs, that 
theſe Topichs are not 1ſo profitable ro them, who 


already underſtand Sciences, as to thoſe who are: 
1gnorant ; and concerning the Uſefulneſs of them 


ro ſuch, Matteo Pellegrini ( of whoſe Fonti deP in- 
gezno T have made much uſe in this Chapter ) tel- 
leth vs ; that rhe Gentleman for whom he compo- 
1ed that Book, by the uſe of it, arrived to ſuch a 
perfection, as to be able in a ſhort time to write, 
without deftacing one word, many Pages concern- 
ing any the meaneſt Subje& propoſed to him; 
to the great admiration of as many as knew him, 
It is alſo to be noted, that fome Subjeds are bar- 
ren, which notwithſtanding will ſerve very well 
for Beginners : ſuch as are univerſal, plain, ordins- 
ry Themes and Prop»fitions, which are to be fer- 
rilized by divers Artifices; chiefly by clothing rhem 
with ſome rare or unaccuſtomed Circumſtances ; 
ſuch as have a ſhew of Novelty or Unexpe&edneſs; 
for nothing elſe 1s grateful, As to congratulate for 
a D=:ree, Marriage, (Fc. are barren, except there 
be fomewhar particular of Age, feverer Examina- 
rion, extraordinary Merit, (4c. Tt is alſo to be noted 
that, tho ſome Perſons have ſuch happy Inventions, 
that they can preſently compare Notions, and as 
It were iſcant extempore upon a Subjed : yet will 
they. ſometimes be ar a lofs, and then theſe Topicks 
will be uſefut unto them, tho perhaps nor ſo much 
as to-ordinary Wits; who muſt read, and "_ 
muc 
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much, thar they may ſtore up a Magazin of Con-- 
ceptions z and prattiſe much alfo,. that they may 


; readily and eaſily by their Queſtions pump out what: 


is to ſerve their occaſions. For eyery Propoſition is 
the anſwer td ſome Queſtion, and we think we under- 
ſtand perfettly, when we are able to anſwer any 

ueſtion concerning our Subje&. All Subjects i 
ſo are either of ſingle Words, or Propoſationis. 2 

Invention concerning ſingle Words confiſts chiefly 
in ſubſticuring other ſingle Words for ir, whether 
tor Expreſſions only, or to raiſe more matter for - 
Propotitions:.. 

In ſhort, the. height-of the Invention a ſmgleWord: 
is capable of,-15. an high Metaphor,. Catachrefis, . or - 
Hyperbole, IT will-give you an Example of a ſingle - 
Theme, and:how.the. Fancy diſcants upon, and ma- 
nageth it through all the Predicaments, out of Im-- 


' man. Theſauro,. to ſave my ſelf. the labour. His 


ſubje& 1s a Bee, dead, in Amber, which he makes a . 

compound Subjef, and takes firſt the ſeveral parrs, . 

Bee, and Amber. 
Subſtantia.- 


APIS. Animans, fera, avicula, corpuſculum vivax, 
inſefFum. | : | 

ELECTRUM. Gemma inanimis, Heliadum:jororum: - 
lacrima, arborum ſudor, humor concretus, viſcus, gels 

Quantritas. - 

AP. Puſilla, brevis, levis, monſiroſa. - 

EL. Gutta, ſtilla, rara merx, informe corpus, formas 
ſe in omnes vertens. 

ualitas,”- 

AP. Flava, auricalor ( tor firſt ſhe was wron-colour- 
ed, till Fove changed thar for golden, becauſe 
ine was his Nurſe, ) ſonor2, ingentoſa, prudens, ſ2* 
ala, caſta, vilis, metuens, ſonitu minax. .. 
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EL. HRavum, mellicolor, illuftre , perfpicuum , cla- 
rum, pretioſum, nobile, a fluido aridum, tenax, ge- 
lidum, fragile, fterile. oo? 

Relatio.. < £60 

AP. Fimo genite, mellis genitrix, nobiliſſima inſeFc< 
rum, Jovis nutricula , fera ſocialis, Reip. amans, 
fucorum hoſtis, Regi fida, Colonis chara ; Harjyia; * 
Amazoni, Pegoſo ſimilis ; Ariſt et inventum. 

EL. Ex populo genitum; matronis. carum ; ſpeculo,. 
auro, vitro, frmile. D 

ky opens Aﬀio & Paſſio. ' 

AP. Hortos populatur ;, dulces e floribus ſuccos deli- 
bat ; furunculos- inſet atur ; nocuis nocet ; telum ja= | 
culttur  wenena fundit ; nefareos molitur favs; | 
facibus ceras miniſtrat ;, aliis mellificat ; domos ars © 
chirectatur ; Remp. gerit ; Regibus paret ; pro Re> 
ge militat ; fumo necatur. 

EL. Magnetica virtute paleas rapit ; animalcula il- 
I:zqueat ; labra mordet ;, oculos allicit ; Phaetontem 
extine&um defles ; artificum torno expolitur, elabo- 
FAature p 

Locus & Situs. 


AP. FHyble?, Cecropia, odoris innata floribus, hortos 


rum cultrix, cerate urbis inquilina ; domi nidificat ; 
dulces nidos fovet. S 
EL. In Eridnni ripa, ad Phaethonis ſepulchrum flil- 
{at momlibus oy armillis inſeritur ; theſauris at- 
que jcrintolts ſervatur. | 
| Motus. 
AP. Per florea Tra wolitat, vagatur ; ſemper fugar, 
quaſr aliger equus, QF eques; dum wilitat, pugnat- 
EL. Trunco heret C5 profluit ; lentum, ſegne. 


Quando, 
AP. Bievis evi; in caſtris hyemat ; vere nov9 ſe pro- 
ait:, in aurora rolcidum nefar legit. 


EL, 


- 
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EL. Aternum, immortale; vere PP denſa- 
zur bruma. © | | 
 Habere: | 
AP. Pennigera, alata, loricita, armata ; tuban 
G haſtam gerit ; ipſa telum oF pharetra. 
EL. Aurium appendix; ; virginum geftamen ; monili« 
am decus o& luxus inter opes numer atur. 


'$0 joining ſeveral of theſe together, you may 


. call a Bee Ingenioſum inſefum ; *hyblea hoſpes ; Ales 


Cecropia ; nobiliffima 'fumi filia ; aurea Fovis altrix - 


_ forum predo, hirudo ; Fore ſatelles;  cerearum edium 


archite&a ; ne&aris propinatrix ; mellis opifex ; puſil- 
Ia bortorum Harpyia;, wlans venefica ; loricata avicu- 
la; alata Amazon ; wolatilis tuba ; viva telorum pha- 
retra ; furunculorum terriculum, &; 

And Amber, Pretioſum getu ; Iuctuoſa Eridant 
gemma ;” jucunda Heliadum lacrima 0 monile ; Pha- 
ethontis funus ; lapideurn mel; aridus liquor ; concre- 
tus fluor , aurum fragile; gemmens arborum ſudor ; ge- 
lidus ignis , viſcoſa lux ; avicularum lex (oy pedica ; 
flavus Eridani ſupellex ; lubrics opes, Fenaces divitie; : 

populea ſpolia ; lapis non lapis., armillrum pupilla ;; 


 lacrimoſum Matronaru aelicium : nobile aurium pon- 


als. 

Then he' joins both together, nor conſidering 
thar the Bee 18 dead. 

FE: *Subſtancia. 

Nova Metamor phoſ s 1 olim flebilis Niobe in [cxunn, 
munc apis flebilem in gemmam migrat « Mite dilicie 1 
Apis inter gemmas numeratur : lapis animatur, antl- 
mal lapidefcit » Medufam videt apicula ;, imo eadern 
Meduſa eft Gs lapis : novas natura docet inſitiones, 
arbore gemmas, in gemmis apes; pt odigitſa fecunditas, 
bopis aviculam parturit, Nc, 


Quantitas» 
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BIB Quantitas. 
Myrmecidis-anaglyptis adnumerandum opus ; apis in 
gutta. Unica hac apis rempub. peroſa fabi-utvit ;, ſola 


_ fuum implet aviarium, @o puſulla ſe inaula jattat, Sc, 


Qualitas | 
Fulva: apis fulva Iucet. in gemma ;, eletum dixeris 
In elero.. Cerne ut gemmeo. radiet fulgore ignobile in- 
ſefum; dices etiam Apicula eft fidus. Alget Apis in 
flamma; ardet in glacie:' quid enim elefrum if flam- 
meum gelu 2. wiliffumo rerun Apis- Elero pretium aſtrus 
it ; neſcias utrum utri plus conferat Eleftrum Api, an 


Apis Elefro.. Hee pretioſor e$8E.-captiua quam libera } 
eo carior quo- clarior.. Hem wvoluptuarius puellarum. 
terror Apis in gemma ;, de alieno ſuperbit: Apis, Luce ful- 


gens non ſua. 
Fovis altrix premium: alterum tulit,. olim- aurea,, 


nunc gemmea ; imaginem cernis quam nemo expreſſit,. 


fine ce!o calatam ;” nimis ipſa ſul amatrix apicula perpe- 
tuo ſe miratur in. ſpeculo, Ph 
Ao.. 


Arbor apim, afpis ceulos rapit-z ex iſta gemma pate-- 


ram confice, Nectar apicula propinabit. Cerne. ut at- 
9 complexu hybleam wlucrem gemma foveat ;. dices 
electrum eſſe 4d7mantem. Ad Phaethontis ſepulchrum: 
dolens apicula lacrimis obrwtur. Aucupio. deleFantur 
Heliades vijcus eft Iacrima. Incauta apis in-lacrimis 
 invenit infſuadins. Tn furto deprehenſa gemmeis compedi- 
bus tenefur apiculz, Non impune arbores pupugit ut flo- 
res. Forum prado fit arborum preda. Avare vlucti 
viſcus eft gemma. Elefrum. vidit Apis, mel opinata 
in illecebris Iaqueumn reperit. Doloſas experta gemmas, 
viſcata munera, Sc. : | 

Locus & Situs. 
Gemma in theca lotet. venenum. In gemma latitat 
fera « oF opes timentur,, Apum Regina regiam invenit 
 qualemt 


WS 2. "on : Wn. 


aus, nunc lapis. 
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 qualem nec Semiramis Auream domum ſibi condidit Ne- 


r0, Apis gemmean. 

Sumtuoſa hec Apis in gemma nidificat, In ſpeculo 
excubias ducit, Gemmam cuſtodit apis qua cuſtoditur. 
Apim coluere Agyptii, apem- avari, TInfide infidg late- 
bra latentem prodit. Ubi aſylum ſperabat carcerem in- 
venit, Cc. - | 

| = > DEC | 
 Strenua bellatrix apis in gemma hyemat, eftivat in 
glacte. Brevis avi avicula lacrimis eternatur. Nuper 


Morus. 
Vernis feſſa Iaboribus apis wvacationem- obtinuit in 


"gemma. Caſtrorum dejertrix in oftro cubat. 4A lento 


wlox tenetur. In liquido heret, m ficco nataf. Ni- 
mis alte wlitans Tc:rio Inpſu naufragium fecit, Effu- 


 gere ſi poteſt, nollet, illulrem ſortita carcerem. Rara 


avis volucri gemma, &c. 
| Habitus. 
Nowum indumenti genus, veſtita eſt apis Cy unda pel- 
tucit.. Fam matronales inter Iuxus feram numeres,.&c.. 
If you add to thoſe another Circumſtance, the 
Bee dead in Amber, you diſcover a new Field of 


_ Matter. 


= ik 


-_ Subſtantia, 
Venefica hic jacet cui geinma venenum fuit. Titulo 
non eget hic tumulus, latentem cernis. Letbalis hic 


| ſuecus, quam necuit , ſervat ; dubites, apiſne mortua 


fit an elerum vivat';, exanimatum corpus ſunum ani- 
mavit ſepulchrum. Foc cadaver, uti Hedoreum, pre- 
ti) redimitur, ce 
uantmitass 
Puſellum. hoe ſepulchrum i:nſoleo-inſultat. Tngens 
miraculum apis mortua. Unica jam non eft Phenix, 
glteram oftendit Eridanus, | 


Qua- 
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Qualitas. 


Oblcura olim avicula, dum extinguitur, Iucet. Fc 


cadavere nihil pulcrius, nihil hzc umbra clarius ;, Ely- 


fium habet in gemma. Luxus eſt ſic perire,  Pretic« | 


ſum hoc funus invidiam morti detraxit. 
Relatto.  - | 


Gemmenum apiculs typurm cernis in protypo. Sefe” 


7hſa finxit dy fixit. ' Nareifſt fatum experta eſt apis in 
/ merſa. Hanc puelle wvivam oderunt, mortuam 
colunt. | 
Adin & Paſſio. 

Exigua hec artifex majori ingeni cad;wveri cavit 
quam corpori z ceream fibi domum molita, fepulchrum 


gemmeum, Nec lacrimis eget nec face ;, in lacrimis 
conditur, in tumulo Iucet. Crudelis Nympharum Pie- | 


tas ! innocuum apim dum Iugent, necant : hanc am- 
re an odio peremerint, neſcias, complexu prefocarunt, 
Mortue Heliades hoftem occiderunt. Mirum, auceps in 
gemma latuit. | 
. Locus & Situs. 

Hinc cadaweri ſepulchrum non debcs fed jerinitm, no- 
bili leto Ieta wlucris fimo genita in gemma moritur, 
Sarcopagi pulcritudine capta mortem folicitavift. Hunc 


tumulum wvinlabit nemo ;, pretium vetat. Rapox volus , 


cris capaci conditur germma : florum harpyia fic condi 
debuit. | 

Motus. 

ugacem licet aviculam lenta mors temuit. Caſes 

abdiderat inter gemmas. Diu penis velificata caryb- 
dim reperit in gemma. Novum malum ! in 1apide 
mergi. Ss 

Tempus. 

Quod immortalis fit apis nil ſuperis debet, ſed mort!. 
Aternitatem Phario Regi aftruit Myrrha , api Ele- 
drum, utrique lacrima. Lethali hoc ſuccin) mors ar 
pem perdidit, Apis mortem, 

Eabere 
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 Habere. (8.2 


. -Gemmeum cadavat cerne ;, tales Proſerpina gemmas. 


geftitat. Tnops vitavit apes, dives moritur. - 


- Thus much tor ſingle Words ; it follows.goncer- 
ning Propoſetions or Sentences : Theſe confiſt of Sub- 
 7e8t, Copula, and-Predicate. The Subje& in Inventi- 
1.15 either kept, and other Copula's and Predicates 

$* applyed to 1t, or changed to raiſe more matter 3 
{ and then 1s ſubſticuted in its place either, 


1: SYNONY MUM : as fer little, take Epi- 
tome, Compendium, Pigmeus, Homuncio,* Puntum, A- 


.- toms, &c. or ſome other of thoſe Expreſſions, 


* found out 1n the.places fer fingle Words. 
2. GENUS; as for Treachery, take Deceit. 
3. SPECIES; as for Treachery, take Trea- 
fon againſt the Prince, or Country, as Torpeta's 3 
againſt Enemies, as Sinon's ; or againſt Friends, 
as Bocchu's betraying Fugurth to Syllz. 


4. THE Cognata ; as for Treachery take 
feigned Friendſhip. 


s. OR its Similes; as of a Fiſher baiting tis 


' Hook - a Coy-duck inticing thoſe of his own kind 


into the Danger. For beginning ; Root, Fountain, 
Spring, (as of a Watch) Seed. 


6. OPPOSITES; as Fidelity. 


The Copula; for fo we will at preſent call choſe/ 


Verbs Auxiliary, by ſome cf which all Queſtions 
are made, and by which the Predicates, whether 
Verb or Noun, are joined to the Subjeft, Thetc 
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are, am; was, with their divers Caſes and Per- 
ſons, have, had : do, did * make, made : ſuffer : ſhall, 
ſhould : will, would : may,might : can, could : owe, ought: 
uſeth or is wont. Theſe again vary Queſtions by the 
Tenſes or times; preſent, paſt, or future; and both 
theſe along or ſhort while :. ſuch are theſe Queſtj. 
ons, 1s it ? was it 2 hath it been always ? lately,or a long 
time ago 2 will it be? would it be 2 mayit be ? might 
it be 2 8c. ought it or behoveth it to be 2 uſeth it ; of 
is is wont to be? A cy HEY are either affirmative 
or negative. Is it not 2? 
They are alſo varied with If, as, If it. be,. If it were 
or were nt, what would follow ? If Alexander had 
FF with Romans 2 If the Sun go out of the 2 
diack 2 | 

For Predicates, ordinarily Authors do preſcsibe: 
en pur Common-places for Invention than the 


aicaments ; which indeed do ſupply Anſwers to 


very many Queſtions, but not to all. I have there- 
fore rather choſen. to follow Matteo Pellegrim, who 
reduceth all Predicates thar can be apphed to a Sub- 
ze (as near as his Obtervation could reach ) to 


rwelve Heads, or- ( as. he calls them) Fountains .and' 


Springs of Invention ; which are theſe. 1. The 
Relation or Commerce between the Objef and Hu 


man Faculties.. 2. Conſtituents or Parts, 3. The 


Cauſes,. Principles, or Efficients. 4. The End. 5. 
The A&ion.. 6. Paſſion. 7; Quality. 8. Quantity. 
©. Time. 10, Place. is. The Subjefs, The 
Correſpondents. Of which I ſhall ſpeak in or- 


as it not 2 hathit not been? 


der, ſhewing what Sub-heads every place con-- 


raineth, and how matter may be drawn out of 
them: by Queſtions, Yet I ſhall not. ſer down 
all that is to be faid,. for that were both im- 
poſſible and unneceflary; bur ſufficient ro make 
the uſe of them, and of all not ſer down, un- 


derſtood” 


'S & 
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derſtood and prafticable. The manner to uſe 
them 1s this; fer down the Common-place with 


its particular Heads upon a ſeveral Table or Page ; 


till by frequent peruſing and prattifing they be- 
come ready and tamiliar to you. Then, by the 


- Auxiliary Verbs, put in form of a Quito, find 
P 


out ſuch Notions contained 1n each place, as are 
agreeable and fitting ro your Subjett ; charge alſo 
the Subjett ( as often as you have need) by ſome 


of the former ways, and apply the Queſtions after 


the ſame manner to them alſo. 

1. COMMON-PLACE. The Relation of 
the Obje& to the Faculties of Man, 1s as divers as 
the Faculties are ; I. Senſe external, internal, 2. Un- 
derftanding. 3. Expreſſion. 4. 4fﬀe&#ion. Concerning 
Senſe ( your Subjett being the Obje& of ſome of 
them) are theſe, and infinite other Queſtions; 
v2 4 Battel. Have I ever ſeen it? Ar leaſt paint- 
ed ? Or deſcribed ? Might I have ſeen it? Where? 


| How long ago ? How often ? Had I ſeen it, what 


would it have wrought in me ? I would I had feen 
it, EIT 60 I imagine it ? What Notion have 
I of1t ? Hath my Friend, or Stranger or Acquain- 
tance ſeen it? Had he ſeen ir, or not ſeen it, what 
would have followed? Hath he dreamed of it ? 


\ Tf a Battel be ſo terrible when heard, much more 
"when ſeen ; yet more when preſent in it. Could 


Virtue be feen, how would it allure all the World ! 
Tis pity a Lye cannor be feen, that all Men 
might beware of it. Again, the Paſſion of the 
Senſe affords ſuch Queſtions as theſe : The Co- 
mer, did ir deceive, weaken, blind, aſtomiſh, con- 
found, pleaſe, comforr, chear the Senſe ? 
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are, am; was, with their divers Caſes and Per- | 


ſons, have, had : do, did * make, made : ſuffer : ſhall, 
ſhould : will, would : may,might : can, could : owe, ought; 
uſeth or is wont. Theſe again vary Queſtions by the 
Tenſes or times; preſent, paft, or future'; and both 
theſe a long or ſhort while :. ſuch are theſe Queſt. 
ons,[s it ? was it 2 hath it been always ? Iately,or a long 
time ago 2 will it be? would it be 2 mayit be ? might 
zt be 2 &c. ought it or behoveth it to be ? uſeth it ; ox 
is is wont to be ? Again. all theſe are either affirmative 
or negative.. Is it not ? was it not 2 hathit not been? 
They are alſo varied with If, as, If it. be,. If it were 


or were nt, what would follow ? If Alexander had | 


FF with Romans 2 If the Sun go out of the Zt- 
diack 2 | 
For Predicates, ordinarily Authors do preſcribe: 
no cther Common-places for Invention than the 
Predicaments ; which indeed do ſupply Anſwers to 
very many ucnons, butnot to all. I have there- 
fore rather choſen to follow Matteo Pellegrim, who 
reduceth all Predicates that can be applied to a Sub: 
jet (as near as his Obſervation could reach ) to 
ewelve Heads, or. ( as. he calls them) Fountains and” 
Springs of Invention ; which are theſe. 1. The 
Relatim or Commerce between the Objef and Hu- 
man Faculties.. 2. Conſtituents or Parts, 3. The 
Cauſes, Principles, or Efficients. 4. The End. 5. 
The A&ion.. 6. Paſſion. 7: Quality. 8. Quantity. 
O. Time. 10. Place. 11. The Subjefs, The 
Correſpondents. Of which I ſhall ſpeak in or- 
der, ſhewing what ' Sub-heads every place con- 
raineth, and how matter may be drawn out of 
them: by Queſtions, Yet I ſhall not- ſer down 
all that is ro be fajd,. for that were both im- 
poſſible and unneceffary; bur ſufficient ro make 
the uſe of them, and of all not- fer down, uy- 
7 derſtood.” 
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derſtood and pratticable. The manner to uſe 


them 1s this; fer down the Common-place with 


ics particular Heads upon a ſeveral Table or Page ; 
till by frequent peruſing and praQtifing they be- 


- come ready and tamiliar to you. Then, by the 


 i7 


- Auxiliary Verbs, put in form of a EN, find 
P 


out ſuch Notions contained in each place, as are 
agreeable and fitring ro your Subjett ; charge alſo 


the Subjett ( as often as you have need ) by ſome 
of the tormer ways, and apply the Queſtions after 


the ſame manner to them alſo. 


1, COMMON-PLACE. The Relation of 
the Obje& to the Faculties of Man, 1s as divers as 
the Faculties are ; I. Senſe external, internal. 2. Un- © 
derſtanding. 3. Expreſſion. 4. Afﬀetion. Concerning 
Senſe (your Subjet& being the Obje& of ſome of 
them) are theſe, and infinire ocher Queſtions; 


.v,g. 4 Battel. Have I ever ſeen it ? Ar leaſt paint- 


ed ? Or deſcribed ? Might I have ſeen it? Where? 
How long ago ? How often ? Had I ſeen it, what 
would it have wrought in me ? I would TI had feen 
it,- for how can I imagine it ? What Notion have 
IT of it ? Hath my Friend, or Stranger or Acquain- 
tance ſeen it? Had he ſeen it, or not ſeen it, what 
would have followed? Hatch he dreamed of it ? 
If a Battel be ſo terrible when heard, much more 


"when ſeen ; yet more when preſent in it. Could 


Virtue be feen, how would it allure all the World ! 
'Tis pity a Lye cannot be ſeen, that all Men 
might beware of it, Again, the Paſſion of the 
Senſe affords ſuch Queſtions as theſe : The Co- 
met, did it deceive, weaken, blind, aſtoniſh, con- 
found, pleaſe, comforr, chear the Senſe ? 


Demper 
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Semper eg) Auditor tantum 9 nunquamne reponam, 
Vexatus toties rauci Theſeide Codri 2 &c, 


2. CONCERNING Underſtanding, or the Þ 
internal faculty of knowing. The attions whereof Þ 
are Thinking, Imagination, Apprehenſam, Comprehen- Þ 
ſim, perte&ted when we have a compleat Notion, Þ 
or Idea of our Otje& ; this by many men (an I} 
original of many Errors ) 1s confounded with Af. | 


ſent. Aſſent or beiiet that che Otzect 1s ſo, of 
- not ſo; hereto belons allo Doubting, Opinion, Be- 


lieving or crediting another, Science or perfe& | 


Rnowledge, Deceit, Error, Proviſrm or Foreſight, 


Remembrance, there being nothing thart falls not our Þ 
to be the Objet of the Underſtanding, gg'c. Con. 
cerning theſe, we frame commonly theſe with in- | 


finite other & rag v. £. Colymbus's finding our 
the new Wor 


Conception was formed of 1t? Why were not ſuch, 
as before him had that Imagination, excited to 
undertake 1t ? Did the Ancients think it 1mpoſſi- 
ble ? Did they doubt whether it were not all Sea? 
Did they believe their Predeceſſors that denied 
the Antipodes? How did Columbus firſt aflent to 
ir? What Arguments, what Authorities, mov'd 
him ? It he had nor thought upon it, would any 
other? A thing ſo probable did it find many Abet- 
ters, (5c. How did 1t move, work upon Columbus, 
when he firſt gave his full Conſent? What Reſo- 
lutzons did he take upon it? g9c. 


3+ EXPRESSIONS, or the Faculty which 
diſcovers our Minds to others, comprehendeth 
Woras, Languages, ſpoken or written ; our own or fo- 
relgn; 


d. How came it into his Thought? 
Did any think of it before? What Imagination or 


” "I 
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| reign; ancient or modern; copious or barren ; elegant 
' or-rude ;, pleaſant or harſh ; perſpicuous or obſcure; 


ambiguous, equivocal, ſynonymous, proper, natural, fi- 


' gurative. Again, Verſe or Proſe; Narration, Inter- 
8 jretation, Queſtion ; inſtrufing, diſputing, determining, 
" affirming, denying, propoſing, anſwering, confuting, am- 
8 piping, exhorting, praying, commanding, adviſing, 
* congratulating, condoling, &&c. All theſe things are 


true or falſe; likely or unlikely ; doubtful or certain. 
'To this Head are referred alſo all Expreffions 


_ not by -waxds ;' as by. Painting, Graving, Symbols, 


Emblems, Chara&ers, Cyphers,; Herolyfics, Impreſas ; 


g. 45 alſo ſigns with the Hand, Eye, or other motion 
of the Body ; either natural, or by conſent of ge- 
| neral Cuſtom, or particular Correſpondence. As 


alſo all natural expreſſions of Paſſions, as Sighing, 
Laughing, gc. | 
** V. g. Being to ſpeak of America and its Inhabi- 


ants; I ask, What is the Name of the Country ? 
What Language 1t 15? Who impoſed it? Whence 


derived 'or took he it? What is its true Significati- 


- on? What the Reaſon of impoſing it? Whar ſy- 
nonymas to 1t? Is it equivocal? Who hath writ of 


it? In what Language ? How much, (9c. 
Again, Is there any Map of it? Whar doth it 


_ reſemble ? 1s ir painted any where? gc. 


' 4 AFFECTION hath theſe Sub-heads, 
whence Queſtions may be ſuggeſted : Delight 
and Trouble, Pain and Pleaſure, Love and Hatred, 
Deſire or Averſion, Hope or Fear, Gratitude or In- 
gratitude, Anger, 4Aamiration, Veneration, Contempt, 


7 Indignation, Compaſſim, Complacency, and in ſhorr, 


all orher morions, or paſſions of the Soul. In re 
ference whereto I demand, if, v. g. a Viſit of a 
Friend hath eyer, and when, and how often, de- 
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Predicaments. For example, an Eagle. Is there I 
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lighted me ? whether ir be a thing defirable, joy. 
ful, 5c. ro me? or if to any other, and to whom? 
@5c. If he ſhould come, how would my Paſſion be 
affected? what Content? (5c. 


IT. SECOND -Common-place of Conſtituents | 
containeth three Heads. 1. Of eſſential degrees of 
Genus's, Species, &c. 2. Of particulars of its Se- 
cies. And 3. of parts conſtitutive. . ” | 

The firſt hath Sub-heads all eſſential predicates, th 
Beginning firſt with ens, enquiring if your Subjett | 
(v. g. an Unicorn) be, or if there be ſuch a E: 
thing. $9 deſcending, if it be a Subſtance, or-4. | © 
cident. It a Subſtance, whether corporeal, or incor fat 
poreal. If an Accident, whether Quantity, Quality, of 
Motion , (Aion and Paſſton_) Relation, Time, or | H 
Place; running through the ſpecres of your Genus 
ill you come to your Subjet ir felt. Theſe Sub- 
diviſions of every Genus are to be found in the 


> =" 


ſuch a thing? a Subſtance or Accident? Is ita 
Subſtance created ? corporeal ? compounded? li 
ving ? mortal? animal? irrational ? volative ? wild? Y 
that flies fingle, not in flocks? with a hooked. 
Beak? living by Prey, gc. S9 concerning the 
firſt Predicate, many Queſtions offer themſelves, 
As, War 1s a thing, no great matter if it were 
not in the World. Were it not that we fee it 
afted every day, we ſhould eſteem it a fabulous 
Chimera ; ſuch as Cerberus, and the Furies. Were | 
Ir not, from how many Calamities ſhould we be} 
free? Oh that there were never known the || * 
Names of Quarrels, Diſflentions, Hatreds, Fight- Þ 
ings! bur that Love, Charity, and Peace, reigned 
everywhere, Whar fort of Entity is War? pur- 
fuing it through all irs Differences, it is an Action 
ag 
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not peaceable or profitable, but troubleſome 
and offenſtve ; offenſive upon Deliberation, nor 


.by Nature, as Cold is contrary to Heat : for in- 


tereſt of State, to diſtinguiſh 1t from Robbery or 
private Quarrels. Managed with open Violence, 


| not ſecret Plots, with armed Multitudes, againſt 


an Enemy that defends himſelf with a competenc 
Any; (Fc. 
_ The ſecond ſuggeſteth to us Conſiderations, if 
the Subje& be one or many, ſimple or various, 
and ot how many ſorts, v. g. How many ſorts of 
Eagles? of War? by Sea, by Land; offenfive, 
detentive ; juſt, unjuſt; Horſe or Foot Fights ; 
fair. or barbarous. So for Particulars, the War 
of the Turks againſt the Venetians, Engliſh againſt 


_ Hillanders, French againſt Spaniards. 


The third of Conſtituent parts, whether eſſential, 
integral, and thele homogeneal or heterogeneal. 


| Adjundts, as Hairs are parts of Beaſts, Leaves of 
$ Trees, and theſe either excrementitious, or elſe 


perteftive and for Ornament ; as Pillars are 
parts of noble Buildings, Theatres, Fountains, 


| Piazza's, gy. of great Cities. Or parts of Or- 


der, as Beginning, Middle, End ; ſuperior, inte- 
rior ; internal; external, gc. The Soul, har it 
parts? may it have ? why hath ir, or harh 1t nor? 
if it had or had nor, what fort of parts? how 
many, (9c. 


= / s . 
IN. THE Third Common-place is of Cauſes, 
Efficients, or Principles, to which are reduced 
Occaſions, Inſtruments, Means, or any Concurrents, 


' Aſfiſtants, or Acceſſaries to produce the effeR. 


Theſe again are remote, near, or immediate ; univer- 


| ſal, particular; primary, principal, or ſecundary and 
els principal, total, partial; ſeparate, conjmed 


internal, 
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Internal, external ; neceſſary, contingent , fortuitous, | enc 
intended ; weak, ſirong; which may, or may not, be | wat 
hindred : eaſy, hard , my e, impoſſible , prepared, | Ex: 
unprepared ; diſpoſitions, &%c. Again, all theſe are | fr 
either of rhe thing it ſelf, or the thing being ſuck } lick 
as it is, clothed with Accidents and Circumſtances |  . 

In human A&ons alſo are other Heads, as the | Fn; 
Perſon, our ſelves, or ſome other, Friend, Neighbour, | ly . 
Stranger, Enemy ; which work either by Chance, | at 
by Reaſon, by Paſſion, and theſe Love, Hatred, &e, Þ his 
by Force, Neceſſity, or Violence ; by Cuſtom, by Er. Þ to 
ror or Miſtake, by Opportunity, &&c. as War: by | <: 
whom or between whom made ? Who the occ+ | pri 
. fion ? What moved to it? What was the true | ci 
Cauſe ? What the Pretence? Whence began it? Þ th 
With what Arms and Force was it managed? | ry 
Whar Itſtruments. or Furniture ? What Conveni- Þ * to 
ences ? How many Artillery? How many. Horſe? | F; 
How many Foot? How many Shot ? Whar ſtock Þ hi 
of Money? What Strength? What Experience? & h 
What Counſel? Who the General? What a one } L 
for Skill, Courage, Fortune ? What Under-Officers Y I 
of all ſorts? How qualified ? Was he conſtrained } E 
to fight? Did he undertake the Charge voluntarily? |, A 
our of Duty ? Ambirion ? Doth he manage it by} h 
Intelligence ? Treachery ? or Force ? 


IV. THE fourth Common-place is of the End } 
and Means, or of Good; for the end of every þ 
Agent and every Aon is Good, either real or ſeem | 
ing; near or far off; private or publich. "Yr 

Ot Ends there are ſeveral degrees or ſubordina- Þ} ' 
tions. The ultimate or ſupreme end. The chiefeſt Þ 
3s the Glory of God the Creator ; next, the perfefion |} - 
of the Univerſe, And theſe are univerſal of all'Þ 
rlungs. Next follow more particular or — | | 

| ; Ends, 
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ends, the Conſervation of the Species ; the Conſer- 
vation- of che Individuum : its Delight or Pleaſure ; 
Excellency, and Convenience ; HoneSum, or Duty ; Pro- 
fit to the Agent, his Freends, Neighbors, the Pub- 
lick, 1s Country, goc. | 
All natural Agents, though they work for an 
End, yet intend it not, but are direted to it. On- 
4 ly Minbeiag a rational Creature, knows and aims 
at an End. And the End of the Man is one ; of 
ts 4/t, another : as the Statuary makes a Statue 
to get Moy, &c. bur of his Art is, to reſemble the Ar- 
chetype. Ot Men's Intentions or Aims, ſome are 
principal, others acceſſary ; ſome ordinary, others ac- 
cldental. Pompey married Ceſar's Daughter ; nt for 
the love of Progeny, not for her Beauty, or Dow- 
| iy; bur for his own Ambition, an accidental End 
'$ to Marriage. Some dire&, others perverſe ; as a 
| Father recounts to his Son the worthy attions of 
$ tis Anceſtors, to provoke him to the like ; which 
$ he perverts to Pride, Libertinifſm, Dis-ſubjzeon to 
Laws and Magiſtrates, and Infolence towards his 
| Inferiors. And this happens ſometimes out of 
| Error and Miſtake ; as when an Orator diverts his 
|. Art to get Applauſe : ſomrimes alſo out of Ma- 
"SF lice and Wickedneſs, as when a General defires Vi- 
Qory to ſatisfy his private Revenge. When a Man 
"3 to Church to look upon an handfom Woman, 
+ (oc. 
'$ Again of Ends, ſome are »/timate and principal, 
'$ others /ecumdary, inſtrumental, or means to obtain 
the orher. As a Prince gives out Mony to form 
4 an Army, to fight an Enemy, to overcome him, 
4 to rake away his Dominion, to ferze it tor him- 
# fel, This 1s rhe ultimate End, the other are 
'4 Means. Of theſe alſo ſome are proper and con- 
 vementfor the End : asf he, that defizns to be a 
| | Soldier 


ELLEN 
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Soldier, learns to manage an Horſe, to under- 


ſtand and uſe Arms, to endure Hunger, Cold, Wea- 
rineſs, Wounds, Watching, gc. Others are im- 


ut as to quarrel, ws ſwagger, to be drunk, 


ght, kill and ſlay, every one he meets. ' To be an 
Orator, the proper means are to ſtudy Reaſoning 
and Argumentation; to imitate Cicero, Demo$thenes, 


&c. to obſerve the beſt way of diſpoſing his Mat- ' 


ter, clothing it with good Words, Phraſes, Fi- 
gures, (5c. the contrary and improper way, Or ra- 


ther Impediment, is to ſcrape together a parcel ' 


of well-founded Words, a tew ſnaps of Wit, (9c. 
Again, ſome Ends are obtained, others hinared; 


as a man deſires Health and Strength, ſed grandes 


pating, tucetaque craſſa annuere his ſuperos vetuere, A 


| Father detfires his Son to be virtuous and prudent, 


and provides him Maſters, Books, 99'c. but the 


Young Man abandons himſelt to 11] Company, (9c 
hindred by our own Folly, Oppoſitions of Friends, 


Enemies, (4c. or fortuitous Accidents. 


Queſtions concerning the End are ſuch as theſe, "ti 
Wherefore? Why ſo? To whar end, purpoſe, inter- - 
tion? For whoſe ſake ? For what good doth, work- 


eth, maketh, he this? Whar ſhall he reap by it? 


Harh he obrained his End? Hopeth he, ſhall he ob- 


rain ir ? What means taketh he-tro obtain it-? Are 


they rational, prudent, proper? Who can, hath 


will, hinder him, or it? 


V. THE Fifth Common-place is of Aﬀtims. 
Whereot ſome are immanent, when the Agent is 


allo the Patient, commonly exprefled by Verbs 
Neuters 1n Latin, Such are, to grow, to fail, to 
move, to reſt, ro want, to haſt, ro declame, to 
ſtudy, &c. to think, underſtand, gyc. Others are 
franfient, when the Agent and Patient are —_— 
an 


 whicl 
\ he, v 


done 


Telf: 
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are expreſſed by Verbs Tranſitives, as ſtriking, heat- 
ing, C9 | 
Again, fome A&jons concern being ; as v. ge 
Pride, what doth, can, ſhall, will, gyc. it pro- 
| duce? | Note thar all the Auxihary Verbs have 
| their greateſt uſe and force in this Claſs ] gene- . 
rate, perfe&, preſerve, conſume, deſtroy ? Con- 
verſation begetteth Similitude in Manners, - mutual 
Confidence, uniting Intereſt, conſerves Friendthip, 
and 15 apt to procure Advancement, (Fc. Debau- 
chery conſumes the Eſtate, deſtroys Health, gc. 
Others concern Qualities : and indeed all A&ions 
proceed from the Virtues or Faculties of their 
| Azents, whether natural or acquiſite ; and A&ions 
are as various, and copious, as Qualities are. As a 
wife Man gives good Counſel, and doth his Aon 
wifely. A Young Man doth, can, may, 1s wont 
to do fooliſhly. Strong Wine doth, 1s apt to in- 
_ ebriare. In Aon, the Place, Time, and Quan- 
tiry often afford matrer confiderable. He cat 
{peak more boldly in an Ale-houfe than at Court. 
The Sun warmeth and enlightenerh ( becauſe big- 
ger) more than Venus; more alſo when nearer. 
How doth ir move, a&? By it ſelf, by another ? 
By Nature, Force, Chance ? as the Efficient, End, 
Pretence, @&gc. circularly? Direaly ? How in Youth ? 
How in Age 2 How ar firſt? How afterwards ? 
Slowly or haſtily 2 conſtantly or by Intermifſions 2 
_ ly or unequally 2 mediately or immediately 2 
o Aion are reduced alſo Conſequrents or Effeets, 
which anſwer to the Queſtion, whar dorh 1c, or 
| he, work 2 And of theſe ſome are made, ſome are 
dine ; ſome endure no longer than the Aon it 
Telf: as, the Room 1s no longer lizhe than it is en- 
bzhrened. If the Auditors mind him not, all is 
done as ſoon as the Preacher hath ſpoken his Ser- 
mon, H Others 
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Others remain after the Aon 1s ended; as 
Health remains, tho the Medicines have ended: 
Science remains when the Study 1s fimiſhed. Scj- 
ence gets Honor, Honor Employment, Employ- 
ment Riches. .A Prince what doth he? what 

ought he, (5c. to do? ro adminiſter Juſtice. What 
- will that do, or 1s it apt to produce ? to maintain 
Plenty, Security, Peace. What are the Effedts of 
theſe, naturally, uſually, always, continually? the 


Peoples Love, and Readineſs to ſpend their Liv I} 


and Eſtates for him. Hence no danger of Inſur- 
regions, Rebeliions, gc. He will hve 1n great 


Honor and Reverence with his Neighbours, (54 - 


The golden Apple, thrown by Diſcord amongſt the 


Gods at a Feaſt, what Confequents had ir, might 


it have? gc. Delight of the Gueſts: Emulation 
and defire of the three Goddefles: Chuſing of Pr 
ris to be Judge : Mercury's deſcent to carry him 


the Meſlage : His undertaking 1t: His beholding 


the three Goddefles, (Fc. So the immediate 


fe& of rhe Sun is Heat, thence the warming of rhe | 


Earth, raifing Vapors, thence Clouds, Rain, Again, 
from Hear, Seaſons of the Year, Generations 0f 
all Plants, Metals, gy. 


VI. THE Sixth Common-place 1s of Paſſinn, or 
receiving an Attion. But eſpecially ſuffering, which 
is chiefly of evil. To this belongs being made, be- 
ing done ; Was the World, could it-be, could ir be 
made, from Erernity ? The rebuilding cf the City, 
15 it, may tit, could it be done, finiſhed, pertett- 
cd, deſtroyed, conſumed, and changed into bet- 
cer, yorle ? 

Why do ſome Men grow as fat as Ebyd, none 
as big as G0iizy 2 Qualities. The Moony, becauſe 
receiving her Lighe irom the Sun, 1s ſubje@ to 

Ec!iplcs, 
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' Eclipſes, Change, Full, &c. Prizmus, becauſe 


old, lived to be ſpoiled of his Kingdom, to ſee 


' his Sons ſlain, his City deſtroyed, &c. The Erhi- 
opian is burne with Hear, the Laplander frozen with 


Cold. 
In ſum, whatever Heads belong to Aﬀtion, may 
be alſo ealily applied to Paſſion. 
What doth the Obje& work upon us? our Sen- 
ſes, (Fc. What do all Simples and Medicines 


* Air, and all things ( called by Phyſicians) preter- 


natural? all things edible? gc. work upon us in 
order to Health and Sickneſs ? What do all Arts 
work? What all Virtues, Vices, Eſtates, Ages, 
Sexes, (yc. work ? well? ul? or indifferently ? 


VII. THE Seventh Common-place is of Qual:- 
ties, which hath theſe Heads: x. Good and Ewil 1n 
themſelves. Good is perte&, worthy, noble, excel- 
lent, happy, &c. Evil the contrary. In reſpect 
of others, neceſſary, helpful, ſuperfluous, profita- 
ble, agreeable, hurtful, &yc. as Lucifer was created 


' a moſt noble and excellent. Spirit; but afterwards 


ecame unfortunate, wicked, dangerous, malici- 
ous, 1n endeavouring to diminiſh the Glory of 
God, and deviſing miſchief ro man. Full of ha- 
tred againſt Heaven, and deceit againſt Earth, gg. 
by which means he 1s become the vileſt, and moſt 
deteſtable of all Creatures. 


2, QUALITIES occult ; which are know 
only by : their Aﬀtions. What 1s the Power, Fa- 
culty, gc. of the Loadſione ? ro draw Iron, to 
make ir move towards the North, (rc. Who 


could believe the Power of Circe, to change Men 
1nto Hops ! 


H S So QUA- 
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'2, QUALITIES ſenſible; ſuch are Beauty, 


Uzlineſs ; Figures of all forts; Light, Darkneſs, 


Colours of all ſorts, natural, artificial; white, black, 


Cc. for hearing, Sounds of all forts ; ſhrill, loud, 
skreeking, whiſtling, din, noiſe, gc. So tor Smells 
of all ſorts, and Taſtes; alſo tangible Qualities, as 
Hear, Cold; dry, moiſt; heavy, light; hard, ſoft; 
liquid, ſolid; thin, thick; ſubtle, groſs; clear, gc. 


_ and all theſe natural, or adventitious. As Lucretia 


was beautiful narurally, (5c. 


4- QUALITIES of the Mind, Faculties, or 


Powers natural, or Accidents; as in the Under- }F 


ſtanding, Perſpicacity, Sagacity ; Memory, tena- 
cious, treacherous; Invention, ready, ſlow; the 


Aﬀe&ions alſo and Paſſions, Virtues and Vice, be- 


long to this Head. 
s ADJUNCTS; as naked, clothed, armed, 


adorned, trimmed; not Men only, but Houſes, 


Cities, Sepulchres, Fountains, and rhe like. 


6, SITUATION, as Cloth 1s tenter'd, fold- 
ed, (5c. a Pillar upright, leaning, fallen, hanged 
up, Cc. a living Creature ftandeth, itrerh, lieth, 
kneeleth, gc. 


7. RELATIONS, as Lord, SubjeQ, Judge, Ad- 
vocate, Accuſed, Magiſtrate, Maſter, Servant, Scho- 
lar, Teacher ; married, unmarried; rich, poor, gyc. 
noble, 1gnoble ; glorious, in difzrace, - (5c. 


_ VIEL. THE Eighth Common-place is Quantity ; 
this 1s eaftly and vulzarly known with its Species. 
£0 it theretore helong Number, one, men» 

ew, 
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few, &c. v. g How many Suns are there? Is ir 
never ſeen double, or triple? Why can there be 
no more ? If there were more, what would follow ? 
& it diviſible or indiviſible ? Extended ? How far? 
How many parts hath it? How great 1s it? How 
large, long, Iigh, thick? greater than the Earch? 
How often? How 1s it to be meaſured ?-How long 


hath ir laſted? Is it diminiſhed or increaſed ? 
Hath it any weight ? | 


IX, THE Ninth Common-place of Time hath 


- theſe Heads; always, ſometimes, v. g. What is the 


Duration of the Creator? He hath always been. Is 
ic poſſible he ſhould be nor eternal? if he were 
not eternal, what would follow? Why is he eter- 
nal ? Can any thing be eternal beſides him? Dura- 
x10n 15 varied into paſt, preſent, and future. Pru- 
dence confidereth things paſt, thar ic may govern 
the preſent ; and maketh ConjeQures from both, 
that ir may well manage the furure. The paſt is 
conſidered by Memory ; the preſent in aQing; in 
the future are concerned our Hopes, Fears, Pro- 
vidence, Cautiouſneſs, gc. 


2. DIVERS meaſures of time; as Ages, Tears, 
Months, Days, Hours, Moments, and parts of Time ; 
as, Morning, Evening; Spring, Summer; Intan- 
cy, Childhood, gc. the beginning, middle, end- 
ing of the Duration of any thing. 


3. OCCASION, as favourable, opportune, 
accuſtomed, purpoſed, dc. with their Contraries, 


RX, The Tenth Common-place is where, or 


lace. To which belong, 1. The ſeveral parts of the 


UViiverſe, as Air, Earth, Fire, Water, Heavens, 
| H 3 Fir= 
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Firmament, gc. North, South, 0&9. Zones, Cli- '. 
mates, &c. Land, Sea, If)ands, gyc. Countries, Aſia, 
Africk, 79. India mittit ebur, molles ſua thura Sabi, 
Where ſhall we find Deceit? in Shops and Mar- 


kers, in narrow Souis. Where Subtilry ? in the 
' Genoweſes, Where Induſtry ? 1n Zoland. . 


2. PLACE 6 either Proper, Common ; due, be- 
longing to another. A Scho':? in a Marker 18 a 


Fiſh on dry Land. Place alſo 1s natural, violent, 


accidenial ; where ir oughr, is wont; 1t may fate- 
ly, well, be. Our Country, Dwelling, &c. 


3. DIFFERENCES of place; before, be- 
hind; on the + ap left, gc. hand ; above, un- 
der; over againſt, towards, (9c. near to, tar off; 
in, by, ar, &'c. Where ſtood Carthage ? Italiam 
contra, Tyberinaque oftia, Where 1s Water to be 
had? in the Fountain, River, Well, &c. 


4. QUALITIES of place; cold, hot; fruit 


ful, barren; clean, dirty ; champaigns, mountain- | 


ous; tilled, untilled ; ſandy, chalky, 9c. 


s. CIVIL places; as an Houſe, Town, Vil- 
tage, Villa, Shop, Market-place, Street, Theatre, 
Church, Hall. Publick or private; facred or pro 
fane; folitary, inhabited ; our own, anorhers, 
Where may a Man plant, build ? gyc. upon his 
own, Where do Flatterers frequent; the Court. 


6, THE, power or property of place. Vervecum in 
patria, *craſſque ſub ere natus. 


_ Al. THE Eleventh Common-place is the $ub- 
jet to which any thing belongeth, or mo" any 
— 10g 
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thing 7s. There 1s nothing that may not be the 
Subje& of another. The Cauſe may be of its pro- 
priety. Vircuous Attions, to whom are they pro- 
per? in whom to be tound? in prudent Perſons. 
What things are hor? thoſe expoſed to the Sun, 
are near to the Fire, are 1n Motion. Who are 
cunning ? they who have much experience. The- 
Effets and S1gns. Who are noble? they who do 
nothing baſely,, or craftily. Who are true Prin-- 
ces? they who govern for the Good of their Peo- 
ple. Who are 1ubjeft ro Anger ? they who have 
a ſharp Noſe, curled Hair, red Face, 5c. 

Subſtances are moſt properly the Subje& of 
other things. As Gcd 1s the Fountain of Goodneſs, 
the Angels receive it mnmediately from him. Men 
and other Creatures are good each 1n his kind. 

So for all other things. What things are, may 
be, uſe ro be, ought to be, accounted long? | A&- 
ons and Paſſions ] a Journey from England to China. 
The Works of Toftatus Abulenſss, Delay of whar 
is earneſtly defired. LOSE the Lives of Men 
before the Flood. | Place ] the way from Paris 
ro Conſtzntinople, What things are weak and fee-* 

ble. [ Quantity ] things ſmall and little. BY ene 
ſick Perſons, Women, pale Perſons, fcartul, tired, 


toc. LARen] Children, old Men. { Place ] the 
Aftaticks, (5c. 


XII. THE laſt Common-place 1s Correſpondents, 
which hath many under it: as, 

I. Before and after; firſt, ſecond, third, 95 
laſt : beginning, middle, ending. More or leſs, 
Whether 1s before, Saturn or the Sun 2 in Digni- 
ty and Perfettion the Sun 1s before : in Place, de- 
Kang, Saturn 1s. before, In time they are 
equal.. 


H 4 2. The 
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2. The ſame and divers or different. Virgil was | 


the Author of the Georgichs, who of the Ancids? 
the ſame. How doth his Poems differ from H- 
mer's, Theocritus, Heſid, Taſſo, Sc. 

3. Equal and unequal : double, triple, gc. half, 
and generally all Proportions. - 

4. Like, unlike; contrary, oppoſite; and theſe va- 
ried with more and leſs. Alexander and Jutius 
Ceſar were like in Boldneſs, unlike 1n Starure; of 
contrary Diſpoſitionss. Whether was more pru- 
dent? leſs fortunate ? Was Plato a better Philoſo- 
pher, or Djonyſ14s a worſe Tyrant? the Aſtrologues 
Prediion of Ceſar's Death brings to mind the like 
of the Earl of Pembroke. | 
5, Union or Conjundion in the ſame Afton; as 
when two a& one upon another murually, as two 
Enemies or Emulators ſeeking ro undermine one 
another. Or when both a& upon a third, - as two 
Rivals toward the ſame Miſtreſs. Or both ſuffer 
from a third, as rwo Servants under the ſame Ma- 
ſter. Or one a, and the other receive or ſuffer, 
as the Maſter and Scholar, Judge and Accuſer. 

' 6. Together, near, far off : antecedent, concomitant, 
| ſubſequent , either in Place, Dignity, or Time. 
Chriſtmas brings to mind good Cheer, Mirth, Jol- 
Iiry. A Feaſt ſuggeſts Meats, Cooks, Fiſh, Fowl, 
Fleſh, Sawces, Diſhes, Chargers, Wines, Cups, 
Plares, gc. The Spring brings in Summer, Au- 
tumn, Winter. Ceſar makes me think of Brut, 
Caſſurs, Pompey, &c. | 
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CHAP. MI. 
Brief Directions for Elocution, 


Beg the Reader's Pardon, if, contrary tro my 
own Deſign, I here ſubjoin to the Diſc-urſe 
of Invention a few Lines in order to regulire our 
Speaking and Writing, what we have invented. 
And the rather, becauſe amongſt rhe very many 
Books of Rhetorick, I have not feen any, thar de- 
clares the Difference and Reaſons of Stiles and Fi- 
gures ſo exatily as Eman. Theſauro: Out of him 
therefore, for the greateſt part, I have drawn this 
ſhort Scheme and Proſpe#; whereby any, even 
meanly prafiſed, Capacities, may be able ro dif- 
cern and judge of what 1s well, and Orator-lihe 
written or ſpoken ; and conſequently himfelf alfo- 
_to imitate the Eloquentes# Authors. 

There are then divers manners of ſpeaking and 
Writing. 


—__ 


I 


1. CONCISELY, in few ſhort abrupt Sen- 
tences, as Men ordinaruly ſpeak in. common Con- 
yerſation, without any Art or Order. As, 

Dic mihi Damata, cunim pejus ? An Melibai 2 

Non, verum Fgonis. Nuper mihi tradidif gon. 
Such 1s very trequent in the Comed7ars, 

Vos iſthec intro auferte : abite» Soft 

Adeldum. Paucis te wvolo. 

Dixi, audiviſtis, tenetis, judicate. 


2 SOMEWHAT artificially bur imperfe@!; ; 
3 without any obſervation of Numbers, Corre- 
H 5... fpondence, 
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ſpondence,. Meaſure, &c. when a period hath no 


certatn bounds, but goes on till the matter be end-. 


ed, keeping the mind of the Auditor ſhil in ſuf 


penſe, till all is faid which is to ſay; which when 


It will be, the Auditor cannot divine, becauſe he 
cannot foreſee where the. Speaker's Deſign will 
determine. Such are the Beginnings of moſt of 
S. Pauls Epiſtles. Such 1s that Beginning of Ci- 
cero's Oration pro Celiv. Si quis Fudices forte adfit,, 
zenarns legum, Sc. till you come to quibis otiofis, 
ne in communi quidem otio, liceat eſſe. So in that 
pro Milone beginning at Occia?, occidi non Sp. Meali- 


um, &c. unto non modo veſtibulo privaret, ſed omnt 


aditu of lumine. So 1n Catone Majore. Plus apud. 
me. Antiquorum authoritas valet, &c.. unto per viſum: 
ex Africano audiſſe dicebat. : 
Such is that Dithirambique Scene in Seneca's Oedi- 
pres, which begins, 
Effuſam redimite comam nutante Corimbo 
Mollia Niſeis armati brachia thyrſis, &c. 
Yach that of Virgil 1n his Silemws, 
Namg; c:nebat uti magnum per inane coad#a, Cc. 
And Aineid. 6. Principio celum ac terras, campeique 
liquentes, SC. ” 
Such 1s moſt of the Hiſtorians manner of writing. 
This faſhion of Speech the Greeks called Oratio 
dendens, Ar. Rhet. 1.3. c.g. Such when an Athenian 
Ambaſſador uſed at Sparta, the Senate replied, The 


firſt part of your Orarion 1s gone our of our Minds, 


2nd the ſecond neyer entred in, 


2 AFTERWARDS Thraſimachus, or who- 
ever he was that firlt obſerved the Pleaſantneſs in 
Lyrics to procced trom their Pauſes and: Meaſures, 
Degin to praftiſe the ſame in Proſe; and to mince 
ihoſe {zeat and unlick'd Maſſes into ſhorter a 

| YOUR: 
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rounder Periods. Of theſe, that which confiſts of 
one entire ſenſe only, and is not divided into 
members (ſuch as are moſt of Seneca's ) 1s called 
by Ariſtotle, Periods ſupina : and by reaſon cf the 

_ omiſſion of the Tranfitions, and the frequent re- 

_ petition of the ſame matrer 'in ſeveral words, is 
by moſt Orators rejefted. Wherefore others, our 
of more diligent obſervarion of what was pleaſing, 
changed thoſe round and incoherent Periods into 
many more conciſe Members : carving them, as it 
were, into divers Clauſes and Parcels ; which were 
alſo made correſpondent and commenſurate one . 
ro another.. So that they became neither intire, 
nor yet maimed; not metrical, yet not without me- 
tre; not in: feet, yet not altogether looſe ; without 
Verſe, nof without Rythme; Verſe compared with 
other Proſe, Proſe compared to Verſes. . This came 
not-in faſhion amongſt the Romans till the latter... 
end of Tulfys time ; which made his firſt Orations 
nor to be ſo eloquenr as his latter; and himſelf to-. 
complain thar he was going our of the World 
when he began to underſtand Rhetorick. And 
of ſome Orators in his time he faith, i 7s erat 
admirabilis curſus- orationis , ornata ſententiarum con- 
cinnitas non erat, i, e, they had a wonderſul flu- 
ency in their Stile, choice words, and round fulf ' 
Periods, but they wanted the neat diſtribution of 
them into parts and members. The fit 1s hike an 
head of excellent Hair, but - hanging down, and 
flagging ; this other like the fame Hair diſpoſed 
and made up into Rings and Curls. Examples of. . 
theſe are infinite in Pliny's Panegyrick; 


4. THIS Hurmony or correſpondence of rhe 
Claues of a Period confiſts in three raings. 


i. Equap 
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i. Equality of the Members. 

2, Contrapoſation of the Words. 

3. Similitude of Termination © 

I. Equality is, when the divers Clauſes of a Pe- 
710d conſiſts of equal number of Words, or. of Sylla- 
bles, or Times, (two ſhort Syllables being equal to 
_ one long) which is alrogether 'as graceful. As, | 
Speremus que wlumus; quod atciderit feramus, Cic, 
"Alterum optare crudelitas eſt, alterum ſervare clemen- 
' tie. Superbia in fronte; ira in oculis ; pallor in car- 
pore; in ore impudentia. Plin. S7 quid. obtigerit, equo 
animo paratogue moriar ; neque enim potes® accidere 
turpis mors forti wiro; neque iImmatura Conſular ;, ne- 
qite miſera ſapient!, Cic. | 

2. Contrapoſition, Antitheſis, 1s a converſion or 
retorfion of the ſame Words in divers Clauſes of 
the ſame Period. For the ſame words are ſeverally 
( and often contrarily ) joined, to make as it. were . 
a ſeeming ContradieHion, or Paradox at leaſt. As, 

Sepng accidit ut imprudentes feliciter, prudentes 
infeliciter agant. | 

Infelix Dido nulli bene nupta marito ; 

Hic pereunte fugis, hoc fugiente peris.. 

Stultus prudentibus, prudens ſtultis, vis. 

Sometimes alſo Words of a contrary Stgnification 
are joined together elegantly in one periodus ſupina. 
As, Inclinata reſurgo. Carpit (oy carpitur una, Qu 
Jpe&avit vulnera wulnus habet. Sparta ibi muros ha- 
bet ubi non habet. 

Sometimes Words ſigmfying contrary things are 
placed in divers Clauſes of the fame Period. As, 
Aut viros amplifica, aut mortuos derelingue. 

Aba liguftra cadunt, vaccinia nigra leguntur. 

Sometimes they are placed in manner of a 
Dilemmai, Morere, fi cafld es, vito; ſi inceſta, amarei. 

Tupiter aut falſus parer eft, aut crimine verus. 

| Zo S WE 
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3. Similitude of Terminations,. whether, 1. by 


Tteration of the ſame Words in ſeveral Clauſes. 2, 


Of the ſame Caſes and*Perſons of Nouns and Verbs, 


rho not the ſame Words, yer of the ſame or like 


_ Sound. *' Of the Spartans at Thermopyle. Trecenti 
ſumus, ſed viri, fed:armati, fed Lacones, ſed ad Ther- 
mopylas ; nunquam wvidi plures trecentos. - Of the 
ſame, Nos fine deliciis educamur, fine muris wivi- 
mus, ſme vita vincimus. This Correſpondence is 
ſometimes in one: Word, ſometimes in 2, 3,4; and 
5 fomerimes, bur rarely. _ 

Indignus cui vel improbi bene vel probi male di- 

cant. 


Dum laurum acquifivit regiam, palmam amifir 


p2pularem. | 

Vel in negot1o fine periculo,. vel in otio cum dign- 
tate eſſe poſſint. Be — 

« &que. nocent & qui noler.tous vitam officioſe 1m- 
pertiunt, & qui volentibus mortem malitioſe'ne- 
gant. | et 

An tu me per hos in patriam reyocare potuiſti, ega 
te per eoſdem 1n patria retinere non potero ? 


'3. BESIDES theſe, there-are two orher ſorts 
of Figures, or Ornaments of Speech. The firſt are 
ſuch as move the Aﬀed#ioms, and perſwade as well 


as delight, and theretore may well be called Pathe- 


tical, The ſecond are tuch as confiſt int ingenious 
Expreſſions in the words themſelves. 

Pathetical are thoſe Figures, which ſerve to ex- 
preſs ſome Pafſion, or other Operation of the 
Mind; as the Imazination, Underſtanding, (9c. 


whether they concern Apprehenfion, Appetite, 


Anger, or any other Aﬀettion whatſoever, Such 
are, | 
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x. Cognitio, To this belong theſe and the like. 
Expreſſions. Agnoſco, audio, intelligo, ſcio, experior,n 
wide, &c. Azgnoſco, agnoſco ; vietum eſt Chaos, Sen,. 
Nunc ſcio quid ſit amor. Virg.. Neſcio quo padto fieri 


dicam. CIC. | 
2. Demonſiratin. To which belong en, ecce, ad- 
foice, audite, &c. En quo diſcordia cies perduxit 


miſeros En queis, &c. Virg. Tntuemint huic ery- 


' tos occulos, illi confra&os pedes ;, quid exhorreſcitis ? 
fic iſte mileretur. 
3. Narrati, To whuch belons, dicam, enarro, 


&c. Fbavete linguis ; carmina non privs audita Mis 


farum ſacerdos Virginibus pueriique canto. Hor. ----Nunc 


qua ratione quod inflat confieri poſſit, paucis adrverte, 


docebo. Hoſpes, diſce novim mortis genus. 
4. Afﬀrmatio. Eſt labor, non nego; pericula magna, 


fateor , multe- inſidie ſunt bonis, weriſſime dium. 
Cic. Afﬀfirmo tibi, Caie Mari, non ſic reſlitiſſet, 


Quin. | 


Negatio. Nego efſe quicquam 4 teſftibus dietym quod, 


CC. 
Fole meis captiva germanos dabit non. 
5s. Ironia, Ni fallor, feminas ferrum decef. 
6. Apoſtopeſis.. Novimus (F qui te. 


7. Preteritio. Non dico te a ſocits pecunias acce- 


prſſe ; non ſum in eo occupatus, quod civitates, regna, d6- 
70s omnium depeculatus 95 ," 4999 rapinas omnes tuds 
omitto. | 


&. Turamentum. Per has Iacrymas dextramgue 


Fuam te. Virg, 
 Teſtatio. Vos, Dii Patrii, penates, teStor, integro 
me animo ac libero P. Sylle cauſam defendere. 

9. Animadverſn, epitaſis. A reflefting upon what 
was faid before, or animadverting upon ſome Cir- 
cumſtance of what preceded. Otrepſiſti ad honores 
commendatione fumoſ.rum imaginum z. upon which he 


an unat--. 


de; 
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animadverts, Quarum nihil habebas ſimile prater co- 
lorem. - Cic.. in Pil.. 

Tu intrare Tum Senatum poteris, O Tulli, in quo 
Pompetum non ſis viſurus ? tu illam togam induere, que. 
armis ceſſit ? Sen. 1n Suaf. : 

Regina quondam, ancilla nunc quidem tua, 

Io, Parentheſis, | 

II. Correctio. Antonium in campo vidimus, (&y quid 
dico ? vidiſſe nos 2 Ego vidi, | 

12. Repetiti9. Commotus nos es, cum. tibi mater 
pedes amplexaretur ; non es commotus. = 

13, Admiratio. Novum monſtrum ! integer alitur. 
debiles alunt, Sen. 

I4. Exclamatio. 


IS. Extenuatio.  Leuia memoravi nimis ; hac vir- 
. go fect, Leve eft quod aftum eft, | 
16, Commemoratio. O Myſis, Myſis, etiam nunc. 

ſcripta illa dieta mihi ſunt in anim. ON 

17. Praſagitiv. Neſcio quid animus grande praſagis 
malum. Fo 

18. Dubitatio.. Dubito an moriendo vicerit, an win-- 
cendo fit mortuus, | 

19. Inquiſitio oy interrogatio. Nunc quaro abs te, 
quare patrem ſuum Roſcius occiderit * quero quando 
occiderit 2 Cic. 


20, Reſponſi9; Quaris, quo jaceas pofF obiturn loco 2 
quo non nata jacent 

21, Interpretatios S1 intetligis, Cicero, non dicit 
r0ga ut vivas; ſed roga ut ſervias, When Anthony of- 
tered him his Life it he would ask it. 

22, Occupatio, or preventing an objeftion. 
_ 23, Fidiv. Fingite whis antiquaim lam urbern vi- 
dere, lucem orbis terrarum, GC. 

24. Imaginatio, Fam mihi cernuntur trepidis de{u- 
bra mover ſedibus. Vairg. 


\ 
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| 25> Prpreſſ, eflypoſis. Putares cadaver amby. 

Lare. Quacunque iter faceret, ejuſmodi fuit, ut non le- 
' gatts Populi Romani, fed ut quadam calamitas perug: 
dere videtur. Cic.. Verr. 


26. Proſopopeia. Tecum patria fic agit. Cic. Car, 


- 27. ApsSrophe, when we ſpeak to one that hears 


not. O Fs Blandufis ſplendidior vitro, dulci digne © 


mero. Hor. 

28. Raticcinatio, when one diſcourſeth with 
himſelf. | M7 

Cur Pallus nom nupta ? wvirum non imvenit ullum, 
22, Concluſuncula, when the foregoing matter 
1s reflefted upon and concluded with fomewha 
unexpeted. As Cicero, having declared how the 
Herbetefi were by Verres condemned to pay a great 
fum of Mony to two of his Miſtrefles, concludes, 
Ttaque civitas una ſociorum atque amicorum, duabus de- 
terrimis mulierculis vefigalis fuit. 


Epiphomena fic dii ſpreti exardeſcunt. Sic huma- 


na conſilia caſtigantur, ubi ſe celeS1bus prafe 
runt, Val. Mas. 
Compendium. Tis parentis nullus aut equi ef 
amor, avidi. cruoris, umperit, armorum, dali; 
diris, ſceleſtis, breviter ut dicam, meis. Oc- 
dip. 
| Zo. Perplexitas. Quid agimus ? animum diSirahit 
geminus timor ;, hinc gnatus, linc conugis cari cinis, 
Pars utra vincit 2 

31. Approbatio. Sic, fic agendum eft. Bene &, 
Abunde e$f. Hic placet pane modus. 

32. Imperium. Egredere ex urbe Cataling-------- 
Egredere, purga regna ; lethales tecum aufer berbas: 
þbera civis metu, Medea. 

Admonitin, Vos pro mea ſumma diligentia mt- 
neo; pro-authoritate conſulari horfor ; pro mag: 
witudine periculi objeſlor, Cic, © 


(a, 
Obſe- 
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EX 
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Obſequium. Tuus, O Regina, quid optes. 
Explorare labor, mihi juſſa capaſſere fas eff. 
So for the Pailions, 
Blanditiz. 4nimula dulcis, ſuauis animulg. 
Salutario & Apprecatio. Bene valeas, quiſquis es. 
Sit tibi terra levis : Dii te ament qui hc legis, 
Veneratio. Delubra (F aras celitum, (5 patrios lares 
ſupplex adoro. 
Abominatio. Hen flirpem inviſam ! oF fatis contra- 
rla noftris. 
Irrifio. Ah, ah, ah, lapidus amator filicernins. 
Execratio. Dit te perdant, fugitive. Cic. 


Optario. Feciſſet utinam Deus immortalis. Maxime 


vellem, Fudices. 

Invocatio. Hymen, O Hymenee vent. 

Votum. Voveo tibi vitimam, fortuna redux. 

Obſecratio. Per has aniles ecce te ſupplex comas, at- 
que ubera iſta, pene materna, obſecro. 

Commendatio. $7 te in germani fratris- dilexi loco : 
fſroe hec te ſolum fecit maxime, ſeu tibi morigera 
fuit in rebus omnibus : Te iſti virum do, amicum, 
tutorem, patrem. Bona noſtra hec tibi committo : 
ac tug mando fide. 

Conceſſio. Do quod vis ; oy me victuſque volenſque re- 
mitt0. 

Gratiarum a&io. Non erimus reeno indecores, nec Ue- 
ftra feretur fama levis, tantive aboleſcet gratia 
fatti. Virg. 

Recuſatio. Non me delefant itgnoti domino ſervorum 
greges « nec ſonantia laxi ruris ergaſtula : nolo 
dives eſſe : Patrem gratis amo. 

Exultatio. To triumphe / tu moraris aureos currus, 
intattas boves. To triumphe ! nec Fugurthino 
parem, Horat. 

Jatanria. Et nos aliquoad nomenque decuſque geſſt- 
MUS. 


Gratli 
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Gratulatio. Letare, gaude gnate; quam wellet tus 


Caſſ.ndra thalamos. 
Plauſius. At mihi plaudo ipſe domi, ſimul ac nummas 
contemplor in arca, Horar. 
Ejulario. Hei mihi ! nequeo quin fleam. 
Expoſtulatio. DImproperiurn. Ingrate ceſſas orbis ? ex- 
claimns tibi ? 
Poenitentia. Potens jam cecidit ira, pznitet ; fa 
pudet. Sen. 
Spes. Spero equide;m medits, ſt quid pia numina pie 
ſunt, Hehwnni ſcopulis. 
Deſper atto. 4tum eft, conclamatum. Occidimus, Ate 
res pepulit hymen 1R1S MEAS, 
Timor, horror. Sudor per artus frigidus totos cadip, 
omen tremiſco miſera ſeralis Dei. Sen. Pavet ani: 
mus, harret : Magna pernicies adeſt. 
Verecundia. Heu me / per urbem (nam pudet tanti 
mali_) fabula quanta fui. 


Audacia. Impudentia. Reſiſtam : inermes offer am ats 


matis manus. Dabit ira wires. Ingentem confiden- 
ti-m ! num cogitat quid dicat ? num fati piget ? 
Excardeſcentia, Minx. Accingere ira; teque in ext 
lium feras furore toto. Ve tibi cauſ) dice, Diris 


agam ws ; dira deteſtatio nulla explatur wi 
&ima. | 


Nemeſis, Indignatio. Ifthic nunc metuenda jace : nm: 


te optima mater condet hum», patrioque onerabit 
membra ſepulcro : Alitibus liquere feris ;, aut gur* 
 gite merſum-unda feret. Virge 

Meſeratio. Compeſſere quidem verba, (&y audacem 
manu poteram domare ; ſed mens captis quoque 
(cit parcere enſis. 

Confeſfio. Me amare hanc fatewr ; fs id peccare eſt, 
fatew id quoque. Tibi, Pater, me ded ond 
vIs oneris impone, imperas 


Depre- 
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Deprecatio. Mieremini familia, Fudices ; miſere- 
mint fortiſſuni Patris ; miſeremini filti. Cic. 


2, OTHER Figures there are, which confiſt 
in the words; as Metaphors of divers ſorts, whe- 
ther the Genus for the Species, Species for the Genus, 

| part for che whole, or the like. As Hypotypoſes, or 
applying of Words of Life and Senfe to things 1n- 
animate. As Hyperboles, Laconiſms, Oppoſitions,, 
fuch as Camp! liquentes, liquid? Chryſtalli; Or Decep- 

#9, when a Sentence ends unexpreſledly. Spero 
tibi eventuram hoc anno maximam meſſem mali, Her 
Mouth, oh heavenly! wide. Tua mtet in fronte ful- . 
go aureus ; argentum in cirris; ſmaragdus in oculis ; 

 ſatphirus in lobiis ;, chryſolithus in genis; collum in reſtt. 

Metaphors are of divers ſorts, t. &. ate taken from 

divers Common-places. 
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1. From Likenefs Homo quadratus.. 

2, From the Attribute Regnat gladius. 

3. Equivocation Fus Verrinum. 

4 HYPotyPolls Pontem indignatus Araxes 1 
5, Hyperbole Inſtar montis equums.. © [| 
6. Lacomſmus Carpathii leporem. \f 
7. Oppoſition = Mens amans. MN 
8. Deception Vale apud Orcum. i 


More Particulars may be tound in Authors; 
thus much is ſufficient for this place, where this 
Diſcourſe intruded it ſelf, befides my Intention. 
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CHAP. XII. 
Of bettering the Tudament. 


I. ' HE Fudgment 15 that Faculty whereby we ] 
diſcern, 7. e. Fudge of, true and falſe; F 


ood and bad; betrer and leſs good. MNaturath 
lome (7. e. ſedare conſidering Perſons ) are bet: 
ter diſpoſed to it than orhers; but none attain any 


conſiderable PerfeRion in it any other way, than Þþ ;..: 
Experience (I ſay) of others comme } 


by expertence. 
mcated by Books or Inſtrudion, and of themſelves 
by their own Obſervation, For without this, read: 


ing is of ſmall force, not being fully underſtood, 

nor the right Application of what was read com- J 
prehended. And this experience 1s not taught by fo I 
many hours a day, but may be got art all times, a Þ 
Play, in Converſation, in Buſineſs; by looſe-doing, Þ 
by 11]-doing, our ſelves or others ; only it require 

a Mind ready to refle& upon whar we ſee, hear, } 


or do, or ſuffer. The Habit, which perfect this 
Faculty, (as that which regulates the Will and At- 
fettions 1s Virtue ) 1s With or Prudence, . That 
grear Power, whereby we live in Happineſs and 
Conrent; whereby we excel all other Creatures, and 
moſt Men alſo; being by ir out of the reach of 


their Deceit and' Craft, and nor impoſed upon, or 


derided, by them; whereby our Reaſon and bet- 


ter part1s regulated ; and whereby we ought to g0* | 
yern both our ſelves and others. This, 1t it be ap-' 


plied ro particular Subje&s, hath feveral Names: 


as if to govern Cities or Commomwealths, 'ris pat | 


tic 
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tical Prudence , 1f Armies and War, military; if a 
- Family, economical, &c. with none of which I inter- 
- meddle, but only with that, which concerns eyery 


$ particular Perſon in the Condu of his Life; and 
F here only in general; reſerving to the ſecond Part 
I fuck particular Rules, as either my own or orhers 


- experience, that I have read, have ſuggeſted. In 


Þ this place therefore I ſhall only adviſe (as well as 
F 1can) how the Faculty is to be cultivated for the 
F implanting thar great PerieGtion. 


2, AND firſt take notice; that the exerciſing 


J- this Frculty is the employing of all the reſt, For 
{ it15 1n vain to give Fudgment withour comparing 


- ment of ! 
ether the choice of an End, or ot apt Means to 


and examining the Reaſons (deviſed by Invention) 
for both Parties; and the like Cafes in former 
times ar by Memory. For the chief Employ- 

the Sudgment being concerning the future, 


an'End ; no man can promiſe to Iimſelt any Suc- 


«ceſs in his Elefion, without engaging all the Pow- 
&s he hath. As there muſt be, 1. | Suppoſing the 


End-to be already reſolved upon, and always be- 


| fore his Eyes ] a Propoſal or finding our ſeveral, 


v. g. mediums to an End; which 15 called Counſel. 
2, A comparing theſe rogerher, that he may he able 
to chuſe the beſt and propereſt, and honeſteſt for his 
purpoſe, ( for if he uſe diſhoneſt Means, tho 


proper, 'ris Craft and Subiliry, as ro chuſe 1mpro- 


per is Folly and want of Wiſdom.) This 1s the 1im- 
mediate AQtion of Fudgment ;, and which confilts 
of many parts. As, 1. Circumſpection of all Circum- 


ſtances of Time, Place and all other Opportum-- 


tes. 2. Caution, for preventivn of Hinderances, 
conſidering all Dangers, and Ditrculties, he 15 


|} likely ro encounter; and cither proyiding to de- 
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cline and avoid, or arming himſelt to reſiſt, of 
Juffer them. 3. Solertia or good and rational con- 
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je&uring of what 1s likely to ſucceed. 4. A firm 


reſolution, and competent ſecrecy. And laſtly, a * 


conſtant and due execution of what 15 well reſolved, 


Now becauſe this knowledge 1s very difficult, and 
at the beſt but a Conjecture, ir is neceſflary to con- © 


ſider what hath ſucceeded heretofore upon ſuch Premi. 


ſes, for that is moſt likely ro happen again : but | | 


this cannot be done without the aſſiſtance either 


of Books or experienc'd Perſons, who have ſeen 


and known the like Cajes and Succefles : and this 


cannot be without much Obſervation and taking no + 
tice of things in the time of their aQual flow |} 
riſhing ; and ſtoring up ſuch Rules and Hiſtories»: 


in the memory for future application. By the way 


it will not be amiſs to take notice, that as there 1s mw 
new thing under the Sun, ſo neither aug new Actin; 
but the fame are repreſented over again under 


varying Circumſtances: ſo that he, who intends t9 


be a Wiſe Man, muſt endeavour to diſtinguiſh the 


Aion ( as Phyficians do in judging Diſeaſes ) from 


the Circumſtances; that he may be able to give a 


good Judgment and Prognoſtic ; and afterwards 


to frame a General Rule, which may ftand him in. 


{tead at other times and occaſions. 


3. OPPOSTE to Wiſdom is Filly, that baſe, 
alze&, low, poor, ſordid, ſlaviſh Condition; which 
renders a Man weariſom to himſelf, and contemptible 


ro others; expyſed to every ones Deceit and Craft; 


a Slave to his own Paſſions and others Flatteries; 
and a ſtock whereupon to graft any Vice, Shame, 
or Miſery, This 1s made up of two Ingredients, 
Ignorance and Error, To avoid which, as alſo to 


rettity the Underſtanding, and obrain a true non 
0 
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of things as rhey exiſt in the World, and relate 
co us, 1t 15 neceſſary that we 
I. Endeavour to be ſet at liberty from the Dominion ; 
I. Of Vices. 2. Of Paſſins. 
2. To uſe much Attention, conſideration, and weigh- 
ing things themſelves. 
4 THAT a Man may be virtuous, it 1s not ſuf- 
| ficient that he now and then do virtuous Adtions ; 
nor that he do them frequently our of good Nature 
Intereft, Mode, Paſſion, or the like : bur that he 
work diſcreetly, conſtantly, habitually, and for a good 
End, and by Deliberation and Choice ; which two laſt 
Conditions neceiſarily preſuppoſe Prudence. So thar 
' as no /irtue without Prudence, neither is it without 
them. For 1t hath been the Obſervation of all know- 
ing and diſcreet Perſons; and they have delivered 
1t for a certain Rule, as hath alſo the Holy Spirit, 
and Witdom of God himſelf; that virtuous Cour- 
ſes only, rogether with God's Grace obtained b 
much Prayer and Intercefſion, are capable to make 
a Man wile, 7. e. to dire& his Actions 1n ſuch man- 
ner as he ſhall not need to repent of them. And 
that therefore ſuch AGtons are called good, and 0- 
thers evi/,becauſe of the evil Conſequents; that they 
bring ſuch as perform them to Sorrow, Repentance 
and Miſery, Hereupon are grounded thoſe Rules 
in the Holy Scripture, that the fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of Wiſdom ;, that the beginning of Wiſdom 
is to 001d Folly, and Wickedneſs. That it 1s ſport 
for a Fool to do wichedly, and the like : Religion be- 
ins the cheifcſt and ſupremeſt of all Virtues. An 
evil Man ſeeks occaſions to gratify his Humor ; and 
at beſt thinks co ſtop ar the Confines bherwixr Paſhi- 
on and Vice ; but a wiſe Mm avoids the Occai!- 
ons of Vice, which he looks upon as a Diſcate of 
the Sou), contrary to the natural and due Conſu- 
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tution of ir, and ſubverting its true Tone and Dif: 
poſition. And that every Vice in particular is con- 
rrary to Prudence appears; becauſe Covetouſnels in- 
ſtead of Wiſdom introduceth Craft, Subtilty, De- 


ceitfulneſs, which are called the Wiſdom of the - 


World. Pride breeds Preſumption of his own 
Parts, whether natural or acquifite ; whence pro- 
ceeds obſtinacy, Arrogance, Contenriouſneſs, Sin- 
gularity, Diſdain :nd Conrempt of others, and 
their advice or affiſtance. The Danger of this is 
very great, .becauſe every one ſees it, bur he thar 
is fick of it. And Luft (the third Fountain of all 
Vices) is the Mother of Negligence, precipitious Incon- 
ſiderateneſs, Inconſftancy, and at length of that Blind 
neſs of Underſtanding, which renders them uncapa- 
ble of diſcerning, ſuch things eſpecially as concern 
rheir.Souls, bur even ſuch alfo as are advantageous 
£0 their remporal welfare ; and of chufing better 
_ worſe, firand convenient from unproper and 
alene. | 


5. PASSIONS, tho not ſo immediately con- 
£urring to the Ruine of the Judgment as Vice, yet 
indiretly and by conſequent deſtroy it alfo. For 
being(as I faid before)undeliberate Motions towards 
; Objedts pleaſing or diſpleafing, and therefore in the 
ſenſitive Soul; the Objefts paſſing thro' rhat to the 
Underſtanding,carry with them that Tin&ure or From 
they there receive by thoſe Aﬀtons; not now as 
pleaſing or paintul, bur as good or bad ( for fo the 
Paſſuns repreſent them.) And if the Intelle# do 
not ſpeedily refle& upcn rhe Deceit ; and ſeperate 
and cleanſe the natural trom the paſſionate, where- 
with it is ſtained ; it becomes Partaker of, and 
ngaged in, the Error. And fo not only loſeth 

the true Notion and knowledge of the Obje&, bur 


appre- 
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apprehends it alſo under a wrong and falſe 1gea ; 
miſtaking, v. g. the Pleaſure or Good for the Ob- 
jet, And whatever it receives or confiders, whilſt 

| in thar Diſpoſition, is conceived under tize ſame 
{| Miſtake. So thar all Paſſions more or leſs, accord- 
| ing to the Degree of their Strength, render the 
Underſtanding partial and unindifferent, and con- 
ſequently erroneous, and unfit to judze in any 
thing of moment. Hence it 1s, that a Man in Paſ- 
fon, cho the alteration be only in tumſelt, yer ima- 
ances the World without him to be changed. What 
was before eſteemed, when now look'd upon through 
this falſe light, appears confemptible ; and the con- 
remned becomes admirable. The belcved or de- 
fired 1s withour faults, 1s excellent and eaſy ; the 
hated 1s all faulty, unwhorthy,and impoſſible. Yet is 
this no great matter compared to the Paſſions, when 
they are in their height and vigor. Do we not ſee 
how for the ſatisfying of a Luſt, and enjoying a Re- 
venge, a Man breaks through all Laws, all Obliga- 
ons natural and civil ? How he regards not whar 
Injury or Afﬀfront he offers even to Magiſtrates and 
Parents? How he diſpifeth all Convemences and 
Evil Conſequences, _his own or other Men's Rea- 
fons may forewarn him ? But I will not meddle 
with theſe Extravagants, utterly unfit to be carved 
into Mercuries ; and will confider thoſe which 
work more mildly ; and ſeduce, nor trample upon, 
the Judgment. Such are, 


1. SELF-LOVE, or Self-eſtimation, an over- 
valuing of a Man's own Parts, Opinions, or Attions. 
An Error in ſome ſorc neceſſary ro the well-being of 
Man; for ſhould every one know exaQly the Mea- 
ſures of his own Ability, the: greateſt part of the 
Warld would be miſerable. Every Man VIE» 
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makes himſelf rhe Srandard tor all others, eſteem- 
ing every ones Abilicies and Athons, as they are 
equal or conformable to his own. And this feems 
to be a natural Suggeſtion : bur it it be roo much 


indulged, fo that either for Pride of his own Parts, - 


Knowledge, gg. or tor Intereſt and Covefouneſs, cr 
for Homor and Reputation, or for Cuſlom and Edu- 
cation, or any other by-reſpe& a Man warp his 
FTudgment, he lies under a laſting and umverſal 
Prejudice. For tlvs is the beginning of Opiniatrety, 
and when deſpiting the Advice and Judgment of 
others, he follows only his own Countel, 1s it not 
zuſt that he ſhould be permitted to fall into the 
Conſequences of his own Opinion ? He that bends, 
and plies his Reaſon to his Paſſion, why ſhould 
he not enjoy the Produt of his Indiſcretion? 
Why ſhould he that ſows Folly, reap the Fruit of 
Counſel and Adviſement ? Burt to 1nſtance in the 
foreſaid Particulars. 


I. HE that 1s conceited of his own worth, eo ij(6 


deſhijeth others ; and therefore will nor read or 
rake Pains to inform himtelt what other Men fay 
or know ; but when he fixeth 1n himſelf this Pro- 
poſition, thar other Men are more ignorant than he, 
then whatever comes in his Fancy, ſeems to be an 
addition ro Knowledge ; and mult either be reſer- 
ved as a Myſtery, or vented as the Depth of Science, 
and Oracle of Wit ;, rhough many rimes 1t 1s bur &- 
ther a great Error, Or at beſt, a vulgar Truth. And 
the moſt extravagant and groteſque Conceits, as 
being moſt of all his own, he efteems and values 
rhe moſt, Such a Man frames to himfelf Notions 
and Opinions, which all the World is to ſubmit to, 
and theſe alone are ro be taught and propagated ; 
and all Oppoſers are Opinaaſtres, aud ignorant! 
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not malicious, ContradiGers of the Truth, and en- 
vious of the Slory of him that difcovers it. Hence 
comes the Spirit of Contradi&ion ; that let the ad- 
verſe Opiner fay what he will, his Reafon will not 
be heard; for indeed our Learned Minſtands upon 
bis guard againſt Truth ; and fo at laft, inftead 
of fair arguing, turns to Chicanery ard Pedantery. 


- 2, HOW much Intereſt and Secular Reſpes wreſt 
the Judgment, is manifeſt to: any one that ob- 
ſerves ; thiat the thriving Opinions, and ſuch as are 
countenanced by them that can reward, never $2} 
of Abetrors. But I can eafiher pardon thefe than 
thoſe,who for love of Gain opp3ſe the Magiſtrate and 
Grernment ; who knowing the humor'ot the ordt- 
nary people to be againft Obedience and Subje&i- 
on; make uſe gf 1t to diſturb the Peace, thar they 
may fiſh the betrer. They gain Proſelytes, that they 
may grow rich ; they gather Churches, that they 
may colle& Wealth; and heap up Diſciples, that they 
may multiply Colledions. Thus they deceive un- 
learned and unſtable Souls, of their Temporal, as 
well as their Spiritual, Goods : and care not whar 
_ Craft and Decerttulneſs they uſe, thar they may fill 
their Purſes ; their Arts are infinire, and ſeen of 
every one bur thoſe who are deceived by them. 


'2. VAIN-GLORY, or defire of ſeeming more 
knowing than other Perſons, is a ſtrong Paſſion, 
ever ſince our firſt Parents were carried away by it, 
any that moleſts our Souls, This goes masked ma- 
ny times under aVizor of ſeeking Reformation,advan- 
ang Knowledge, and the like; when it is in reality 
leebing Applauſe, infinuaring into a Party, and vaunt- 
Ins our own ſelves. The beginnings of tl:'s Delu- 
ſim are many tunes very ſubtll, and difficultly dit- 
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cerned, except by thoſe who are very jealous of 


themſelves. Hence comes an 7tch fo invent or pub- 


Hiſh new Opinions and Fancies, ts quarrel for a new 


Interpretation, and even go to Law for the Primo- 


geniture of'a Notion. From hence alſo, it ſhary- 
ened a little by Covetouſneſs, comes all Seditions, 
Difobedience to Magiſtrates, Hereſies, Schiſms, and 
 Rebellions. | 

Perſon, without comprehending, or ſo much as #4- 
ſting, the Principles of Arts and Knowledge, to judze 
for himſelf, and ſcorn to be guided ; elpeciallyin 
things of conſequence, where moſt Caution is to 
be uſed ? He that will not refuſe ro be taught to 


be a Shoe-maber, ſcornsrto be initructed in Divinity; 


and he will ſubmit ro a Ma$er of 2 Trade, that wil 
not bow to a Do&or. If a Man well furnifh'd with 
this ſpiritual Pride, happens:to be informed in ſome 
particular knowledge, above the reſt of his Condi: 
rion ; he immediately.rhinks himſelf inferior only to 
Argels; Inflru&ion he deſpiſeth ; all Ignorance, yea 
and ſomerimes Sczence too, he defieth ; and pre- 
rends to nothing but Inſpirations, and, the Conſe- 
quent of thar, Infallibility. Then hach the Devil 
perfefted his Work in him, he 1s advanced as far in 
Error as 1s poſſible, and become a Seaucer and an 
Impo$tr, 


4. OF all Opimiatrety, that which proceeds from 
Cuſtom, and Education, 1s the leaſt abſurd; yer a 


Faulr ir is alſo, and more difficultly conquerable 


than che reſt For the Errors become in-a manner 
comatural ; and tho a Diſeaſe, yer have ſo rinfed 
the Underſtanding, rhar ir apprehends nothing but 
through them. And therefore the more any one 
knows in, is Error, rhe more difficulty is it era- 
Arared yer Time and Labor will do much ; 
| d. Cofen 
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Cuſtom not being to be expelled but by another. From 
this force of Education it comes, that Hereſies and 
Diſſentions are for ſo many Generations continued ; 
thar whole Orders, and fomtimes Nations eſpouſe one 
Opini»n-, and that contrary to another as wiſe and 
learned as 1t ſelf, | 


e 


2, TTMOROUSNESS, Byqſeneſs, or Slothful. 
neſs,. 15 another origine of Errors, quite contrary to 
thoſe produc'd by Self-!ove; when a man ſeems to 
to have no opinion of his own, but to aſſume the co- 
Jour and rinAure of thoſe with whom: he conver- 
ſeth. The Opiniatre takes for falſe what any other 
perſon affirms, the Complaiſant for true. This 15 
indeed the moſt peaceable way, and the beſt to 
make'a fortune, but corrupts the Judgment more 
than the other. For ſuch a man either deſpiſerh 
Truth as a thing of no value, nor worth labouring 
for ; or his own Soul, as if God had nor given him- 
Reaſon, bur had brought him into the World, 
and nor endued him with ſufficient Ability: ro-gaide 
himſelf in it. Such Men uſually admire other Men's 
Perſons, . and rake things upon the Credit eicher of 
a greater number againſt a /eſs (which in difficult 
matrers 15 yery dangerous) or ſometimes of a leſs 
aginſt a greater. Or of perſons not verſed in what 
1s defir'd ro be known, as of a learned Man in rhings 
of Piety or ſecular Prudence ; of a pious Man in 
matters of learming,and rhe like : yet this 1s better 
than to take a Man's Judgment, becauſe of ſome ex- 
ternal- or accidental Advantages ; as to think a Man 
learned, or in the Truth, becauſe a Friend or Ac- 
quainrance. Or, Iam of his Opinion, becauſeI gain, or 
hope ro ger, by him. Or, heis rich, for which Men 
hold him wiſe. He hath ſo many Legions, therefore he 
hathReaſon, Or, he is in great Office,he is above us, 
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therefore wiſer than us; he is of our Order, 
therefore we muſt ſuſtain him. Hence alſo come : 
the divers Faſhions and Modes. Great Men think ly 3 
themſelves to be ſuch as the Flartery of Interiors uot 
repreſents them; and Interiors think the AGtons ng 
of Superiors to be imitable; and thus the Deceit is |  ®V" 
mutual. From this Admiration of Perſons it _ 
| comes, that he is thoughr a good Preacher that _ 
ſweats and labors in the Pulpir ; or he a wiſe Min be! 
that talks gravely. We alſo think: him a wicked no 
Perſon, or our Enemy that 1s acquainted with _ 
ſuch, as it all thar converſe rogether joined in the "y 
{ame Intereſt ; him proud and infolent, that ne- "0 
glets a due Civility ; him ignorant, that is flow bl 
and ſilent; and him to have taken good Counſel, Pr 
thar hath Succeſs. Hence alſo ir proceeds that moſt ne 
Men admire what is in faſhion and vogue,even in Re- © 
ligion it ſelf,andLearning,as well as in Clothes and Phra- _ 
ſes. That Men are taken with Shewsand Splendor, | Y 
and vain Appearances, and are unwilling to go out y 
of the Track ; bur relinquiſh Reaſon, and many : 
times Virtue it ſelf, becauſe they want Company. 
But that which moſt impoſeth: upon Perſons of > 
Learning and Prudence, is ;. If they ſee a Man ſay , 
| much Truth, and well, they are apt to take the reſt of hy 
| his Diſcourſe upon that Credit, The ſtrong carries off 3 
; the weak ; and the Underſtanding once conquered, 
_ 1s not willing to try her Strength a ſecond time ; 
F againſt the Vidor. 7 
' 3» I will mention no more of the Paſfins ; but 
| 


in ſhort reduce all the Cauſes of Error to two Heads 
| of misjudging. The firſt 1s too haſty aſſenting, the 
| {cond #00 (bw, For the firſt, 
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1. Precipirancy, when we doubt not ſufficient- 
ly ; bur are in haſt to aflenr betore due Examina- 


tion. This proceeds ſometimes from the Heat of 
Age, Cuſtom of haſty judging, preſumption of. 


- our own Parts, hating the Jabour of Thinking, 


acception of Perſons, uſe of Terms, which we 
think our ſelves only ro underſtand. For there 
being no Propoittion , for winch fomewhar may 
not be ſaid ; many Men ( whether our of Paſſion, 
Intereſt, want of Ability or Leiſure, Lazineſs, or 
whatever other Cauſe ) reſt with the firſt Appea- 
rance , and by little and little take Root, and- 
grow up in Error. Alas, how few can judge of 
Probabilittes? Of them thar can, how few will 
take pains to wergh and confider ? How many are 
concern'd that Error ſhould be Truth 2 and who are 
fo eafily deceived, as they that think rhemſelves_ 
witeſt ? Bur our ſelves contribure to the Deceit, by 
embracing and continuing falſe Ideas, made many 
times by wrong Repreſentations in our Language. 
What plauſible Names do we give to evil things 5 
and contemptible ro good; ſuch as Repuration, 
a Man of Qualtty,Gallantry,grear Spiritaa Wit; De- 
your Men they call Fools ; and wile ſerious Perfons 


are with them good honeſt Men. Hence it comes 


tnat ſo many Men abandon themſelves to Senſua- 
lity, Coverouſneſs, and other Vices, without Re- 
morſe, or diſcovering the Fallacy ; for they af-- 
fume to themſelves certain Reatons built upon 
flglit Foundarions, which they are concern'd ſhould 
be true, and theretore they will not examine them ; 
but becauſe they have ſome (rtho' but very ſmall 
jhew of Reaſon, they ſerve them, firſt tor Diſcourſe 
with others, and then to fool themſelves, As ge- 
nerally for all Vice they urge, | 
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The Example of other Men, the moſt, many al- 
fo in Proſperity, and many eſteemed good, thar 
yet are vicious fome way. 


Thar ir is not fo bad, or dangerous, as is pre- 


rended. | 
Thar many ſim, yer but few puruthed. And the 
_ kkke. ; 

For Pleaſure, ſuch as theſe. 

That natural Deſires are vainly wmplanted in us, 
1x not lawful. | 

Thar it is for poor and impotent Perſons not to 
beſtow upon themſelves what rhey defire ; to bri- 
dle Appetites and Luſts is an Argument ot low- 
neſs of Spirit, or want of Power and thar by this, 
great Perſons are diſtinguiſhed from mean ones and 
Inferiors, 

That if Pleaſures had nor been fitting, Nature 
had nor joined them to thoſe AGions, which are 
moſtly hers; and that rherefore Beaſts are always 
regulated by them. 

Ho” no Men, whatever thev pretend, bur uſe 
em. 

That Studying or Employment, 1s only that plea- 
ſures; and Reſt, may be enjoyed in old Age With 
more guſto. 

Thar Thinkin: 


942) 


is a dull Formality; and defi- 


ring a laborious Life, by him. who can live at Eaſe, | 


1s a buſy Folly. 

So for Covetouſneſs. 

That a good Patriot endeayous to encreaſe the 
Srock and Wealth of the Nation, which Prodigals 
waſt and conſume. 

Thar it is great Fault to ſpend and abuſe thoſe 
chings, which may be put to good uſe. 

That nothing breeds Reſpect but Wealrh; that 
alone 1s equal to all things ; the ranſom of a _ 
Ee & 
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life; the laſt Appeal, and reſorc of all Calamicous 

Perſons, - | 6,1 | 

- That it is bur ſtoring up what is neceſſary, (9c. 
The like Pretences, and Fig-leaves may be found 

for all other irregular and vicious Defires. To 


. which it a Man by Education, Intereſt, Paſſion, 


: | iP 


* wilt decipi, deciptatur. 


or any other way, be biaſs'd and prepoſſeſs'd, and 
his Indifferency removed ; he will eafily take up 
theſe Plauſibilities; and by them make his Reafon- 
and Truth truckle under his Luſts and Defires. - Qu# 
Bat this fallacy of haſty judging reaches further: 
even the Learned and Philoſophers are guilty of 
drawing univerſal Concluſions our of inſufficient In- 
dudtions, The Infltances are infinite, bur not fir for 
this place. Bur fee in common Converſation what Ar- 
gumentarions are frequent amongſt us. Some pro- 
teſſing Religion, live nor accordingly ; therefore 
all Religton 1s Hyprocrify. . Some grave Men are 
only formal, rherefore all Gravity is Formality. 
Some things are uncertain, therefore there 1s'no 
truth ar all, &c. 

The laſt Error in Judgment I ſhall nore, 15 con- 
wary ro the former, 7. e. too long deferring Ajſent. 
When a Man harh confidered a Queſtion, and finds 
on either tide Arguments; many times - he will not 
put himſelf ro the rrouble, or for want of Judg- 
ment he is not able, tro conlider whickas more pro- 
bable, which eaſilier anfwered, gc. bur firs down 
with ſuſpence of Aſſent ;, thinks, thar of rwo ſo equat- 
in probability, ether part, or neither, may be fate-- 
ly taken, and is contented with Scepticiſm. In 
wſtification of this Folly ſome have made a Pro- 
feſſim, and infſtitured a Se&- 4 defending thar. 
there is zo Propoſition ſo probable, but its Contra- 
diffory is as prok;b!s; and that no Man can be 

i 5%: cerraln 
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certain of any thing againſt which any Reaſon may 


be objeted. So that we are nor to believe our 


ſelves awake, becauſe we, ſometimes, dream that 
we walk, rhink, ear, &c. A Do&rine more then 
brutiſh.; for the Beaſts fecd, and flecp, guided by 
their Senſes; notwithſtanding the maintold Errors, 
and Deceits of.them, without any ſcruple of doubt- 
ing. Againſt Human Nature alſo, and 1njurious to 
our good Creator; blaming him for giving us no 
more Certainty than.1s needful or uſeful; and not 
{uch a one as by curious Perſons may be imagined. 
'Tis aHo againft their own Pradlice; tor what Sceptic 
ever reiuſed to eat or ſleep, pretending that the 
necetfiry of thoſe Aﬀtions was not grounded upon 
a principle of abſolute Certainty, or the like ; which 
notwithſtanding, they willingly ſuggeſt ro others ? 


Upon the Teſtimony of Senſes and reaſoning upon the: 


Objedts ſupplied trom the Senſes, all the Moments 
ok our. Lives and Firtunes depend ; Peace and War, 
Government and Obedience, and the reſt. He 
would be very ridiculous, thar being convinced of 
Robberry betore a Magiſtrate, ſhould plead, that 
the Senſes of the Witneſſes might err.; that rhey 
myght be at that time afleep, and dream they 
were Robbed; that-ir 1s dangerous to take away 4 
man's Lite without Abſo[ute Certainty, In ſhort, not 
ro afſent to Syfficient Evidence, i. e. to ſo much as 
all Men-are wont to aflent unto, and upon which 


rey ſet their Lives and Fortunes, ſeems to be 3. 


eichiming 'of Human Nature, and a filly Aﬀetii- 
on. to be what Man never was, is, nor can be. 


6. I vill inffance in no more Errors, bur pro- 
ceed to the Remedies; of which ſome concern the 
Egkeator, others the Educated. For the firſt. 


; ag ! 
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1..1 would not have the InſtruFcr tq be offend- 
ed, if his Charge take nor every thing upon his Au- 
 thority ; Obeſt plerumgue iis, qui lifter velint, au= 
thoritas docentis. Bur encourage him to ash Queſti= 
ons, and move Doubrs ; accuſtom him to give his 
Opinion and Reaſons in doubtful Caſes ; eſpecially 
fuch as fall our ar thar time, and upon the place. 
For want of ſuch, let him cenſure the Ancients ; let 
him accuſe the Murderers of Ca/ar ; jeer Cato for 
killing himſelf, gc. _—_ alſo and waken his- 
oprrit, by giving him liberty to Contradie you, . 
when he finds Reaſon for it; and when he doth 
not, do you ſhew him what Arguments are againſt 
your felt. Encourage in him all thinking and ex- 
erciſe of the Mind ; and ler him. judge and cen- - 
{ure freely what he reads or hears ; ſparing Per- 
ons always for charity fake; and diſcourage hin 
wt for every Error. he commits. Take not all the... 
talk to your ſelf; nor make to him long Ha- 
rangues, expeſting a Youth ſhould go along with 
you, and underſtand and beheve all you ſay. Bur 
diſcourſe with him .much after Socrates's manner ; 
which reacheth him to knw things even before 
he learn them, i. e. by confidering and -corapa- 
ring them with chings obtious- and familiar, to 
wind up-to the Knowledge of things unknown and + 
obſcure. This will 1olarge and exalr his Spirit 
to an univerſal Conternplation of the Natures oft 
Things as they really are; and make him to ad- 
mire nothing ; to be ſurpriz'd with nothing ; and nor 
condemn every thing that is not-caft in his own, 
Mold, or framed after his own Mode and Taſte. 
Thus he . will not be offended! with fmail- matrers ; 
nor be amazd ro ſee contrary Humors, Opimons, 
or Faſhions ; nor be like a Man brought up 1n a 
Bitte, fe og] things throveh ons Hole. Ir is alſo ob- 
on, | |  {ryable, 
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ſeryable, that the more any one knows, the leſs 
35 he ingaged in Opinatrety ; but thus I only. men- 
t10N, 


2. HE tharſeeks Truth, andto perte& 9 adp- 


ment, muſt endeayour.to render himſelt indifferent, 


free, and diſengaged, that he may be ready to paſs 
his ſentence ſecundum allegata oF probata : which is 
chiefly by delivering himſelf from the Power and 
Dominion of all Paſhons wharſover. Which 1s done 
by regulating the Imagination ( for there 1s their be- 
g1nnins) i.e. by ſubjeQting 1r- to Reaſon and the 
Underſtanding ; that it may not without Conſultari- 
on follow the Suggeftions of Senſe, and unruly Mo- 
tions of the Appetite. And this is not dithicult, if 
the particular occaſions can be foreſeen : but be- 
cauſe thar happens nor frequently, 1t 1s requiſite 
ro ſet a continual” Guard over our weakelt place, 
where we are moſt obnoxious to the Enemy ; and 
£0 have a continual Magazine of ſuch fober and 
moderate Conſiderations, as Advice, Reading, and 
Experience will furniſh. Burt 1t notwithſtanding 

ou cannor prevent theſe Apprehenſions, which 
indeed is ditficulr, (1 mean for a Man to ſtand fo 
continuaily upon Centry, his Arms ready and fix- 
ed, and in his Hands) then at the time of the 
Affaulr, retire ; let the Motion ſpend it ſelf in vain, 
and ſuffer it not ro fix upon the Ohje&, Bur at 
the 'worlt, play an Afrer-game. It Anger; v. g- 
have prevailed againft you, force your ſelf ro 
veg Pardon ; and let Shame and ( eſpecially w- 
lantary) Panihiment, and Pennance, bring Wrath 
to Reaſon. So againſt Infſo/ence contradict your 
own, tho lawful, Defires anorher time, and do 


contraty to what you molt affet, In ſome, oljerve . 


yuar OWN Inchnattons ( for accidental Paſſions are 
not 
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nor ſo dangerous) and watch over them diligently ; 
which is alſo berrer and eafilier performed, if you. 
can procure a faithful Monitor to affiſt and adviſe 
you.. Next ſer. nor your AﬀeCtions roo much upon 
any thing whatſoever, even not upon the Publich., 
or works of Charity, which are not neceſſary; pur- 
ſue nothing with Eagernefs and Engagement. And 
think not when you have conquered three or four 


. times, that the War is ended. Paſſions are much 


the weaker by being overcome; but take heed they 


| ally not, Qui ſan! eſſe vwolunt, ita vivere debent. ut 


perpetuo curentur. Good Counſel ts not to be taken 
as Phyſick , but. as Nouriſhment, continually received, 
ruminated, and digeſted. And laſtly, when you 
are foiled, put ſome penance upon your ſelf, and 
reſolve upon greater dilizence tor the future. And 
uſing rhete means, doubr not, by God's. Bleſſing, 
but to arrive 1n time to a ſedate tranquuity of 
Mind, and a clear underſtanding of the Truth ; a 
Condition not more advantageovs to the Polleſlor 
than grateful'to, and admired by, them with whom 
you converſe. 

3. The laſt means 1 propoſe of acquiring a 
good Judgment, 1s, Conſrderatiw, weighing or think- 
ing much upon the Probabilicies of both 11des; and 
that not only at the preſent, whe: the Mind 1 
engaged and' concern'd in, and or the bvfineſs; 
but ar leifure, ſuppoſe at nighte,. when - ou re- 
colle& what you have done all che day; -r then 
the Mind is free to review, and reviic ivr own 
Aﬀtions. He that uſeth this, will find ©. limfelt 
other Thoughts and Conceprions than he can pot- 
ſibly imagine ; and he will fee the fame diffe- 
rence as 1s betwixt looking into muddy and clear 
Water. Hence it will follow that much bu{:- 
neſs is 4 great Impediment to him. that ne to 

per Ces 
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perfedt his Fudgment ; nemo occupatus bona mentem 
invenit. Sen. An experienc'd perſon 1s capable of 
engaging himſelf in many Employments, bur a Be- 


ginncr muſt not; nor-in any one bufineſs that ta- 


keth up his whole time : for by that means 1ndeed 


he may be well skilld in that one thing; but he 
cannot arrive at the Largeneſs and Compreenſrveneſs 
required to true Wiſdom. Again, whatſoever con- 


duceth to heighten; and as I may ſay, to ſpiritua- 


lize, the Soul, is alſo advantageous to Wiſdom, 


And this nothing doth fo much ( of the ſeveral 


parts of Learning and Sciences I have ſpoken be- 
tore) as Devotion or Contemplation : which 15 a bor- 


rowing of Light immediately from the Sun; and a. 


hfting and raiſing up the Soul'to God; who nt his 
infinite Goodneſs hath made the Reward of Mis Ser- 
vice in ſome ſort the effe& of it alſo, 

Now the firſt Conſideration a wife man fixeth 


upon, is the great End of his Creation; what it 1s, 


and wherein ir conſiſts: the next is of the moſt 
proper means to that end: aiterwards he conſiders 
the Difficulties and Hinderances he 1s likely to ett- 
counter 1a his obtaining that end. After which 
tte weighs all particular Occurrences, how they 
conduce to, or at leaſt agree with that end, and 
thoſe means ſo choſen. Bur for theſe, I refer 


you to ſuch Authors as have ſpoken cxpreſly con- 
certing them, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Of travelling into Foreign Countries. 


I. T HE Advantages of Travel are, 1. To 
learn the Languages, Laws, Cuſtoms, and 
underſtand the Government, and Intereſt, of 
other Nations. 2, To produce confident and come- 
ly Behavior, to perfee Converſation and Diſcourſe. 
3. To ſatisfy their Minds with the aQtual beholding 

tuch Rarities, Wonders, and Curioſities, as are 
heard or read of. Ir brings us out of the Company 
of our Relatzons,. Acquaintances, and Familiars ; 
making us ſtand upon our guard ; which renders 
the Mmd more dilzgent, vigorous, brisk, and ſp1- 
ritual. Ir ſhews us, by conſideration of fo many 
various Humors, and Manners, to look into and 
torm our own ; and by taſting perpetually rhe va- 
nieties of Nature, to be able to judge ot what 1s 
good and better. And brings us gut of that vain 
Foppery, that every thing which is contrary to us. 
is fo alſo to Reafon, and therefore ridiculous. 
And it is moft uſetul for thoſe, who by living at home 
and-domineerins amoneſt Servants, (Fc. have gor 
' an habir of Suriinefs, Pride, Infoler:cc, or other 
reſty and ſlovenly cvſtom. As aifo for thoſe, 
who- are intangled with unfrcng Compamons , 
Friends, Loves, Servants. -For thoſe, who are ſerz- 
ed upon with the Vices of thcir own Country ; 
ſuch with us are Drinkigg, Ruſticity, Sowrneſs 1 
Converſation, Lazineſs, gc. and then, every. one 
muſt be ſent into the place muſt proper to reform 
| mms 
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him; as Drunkenneſs is not much uſed in France, 
lefs in Italy and Spain. Debauchery with Women 
not ſo frequent in Germany, Flanders, Sc. Gaming 
3s common every where, but leſs in Italy. Quar- 
relting dangerous in Italy and Spain. Prodigality is 
often helped by ſerting a certain Allowance, in. a 
place where he cannot be truſted; where he. is 
neceſſitated to live within his compaſs, or 1n 
Priſon, or. ſhamefully run away without paying 
his Hoſt.. Ir is alfo profitable tor all Perſons, 
knowing, inquiſitive, and curious : who, by the 
Converfation of learned Men, and Ufe of Books 
unuſual with us, and Libraries, may very much 
augment their _ Knowledge as weil as their .Ex- 
perience. 


2, I would ro advife any Young Man to g1 4- 
broad without an Aſſiſtant or Governour, a Scholar ; 
one able to inſtrud him: 1n ſuch ingenious Arts as 
are fitting for him to know; or chuſe his Compani- 
ons (elſe a Young Man left: to himſelf, nor ha- 
ving to employ his time, .muſt of neceſſity tall to 
Debauechery, and evil Company, who are always 
ready to {cize-upon young ftrays; ) to afſift him mn 
Sicknets,. or any other neceſſity; to advertiſe him 
of tis Failures; to exa&- the performance of his 
Studies, Exerciſes, and Employments; #0 husband 
Is Allowance ;, to keep him Company, and furniſh 
him good Difcourſc, and good Example. . 


3. WHOEVER would have his Son molded 
upon the form of ſuch a Nation, nuſft ſend him 
tluther young; that his Tongue may be plied to 
their Language, and his whole Carriage 1mbibe, 
by 1mitation, their- manner and fathion, before 
einfted with any other. Burt it that Deſign be 

not 
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not. regarded ( as I conceive it nor very conveni- 
ent for any one to quit his own Country Cuſtoms, 
[ Cuſtoms, I fay, nor Vices]) then ir 15 better ro- 


travel when they arrive at ſome judgment, to diſ- 


cern better from worfe; when able to furniſh Diſ- 
courſe, and by that means enter gratefully inro Con- 
yerſation. Whereas being ſent young, and: having 
no Knowledge or Experience, they cannot advan- 
tage themſelves abroad, bur are there in a kind 
of Amazedneſs ; variety of ObjeQs, which they 
neither underſtand, nor value, confounding ra- 
ther than edifying them. And truly I conceive 
the chief Reaſon, why Travellers have fo little: 
( eſpecially good ) Converſation of the Natives, 
to be, becauſe of the Jealouſy rhey have of 
oung Travellers ; that nothing 1s to be advanced: 

y their Converſation worthy the trouble of their- 

bad Language, impertinent Diſcourſe, filly Que- 
ſtfons ( for ſuch thoſe Demands ſeem to be which 
concern things ro them familiar and obvious) 
and frequent Viſits. Methinks therefore, it were 
betrer- every one to be educated at home, to the 
Subjeftion and Obedience of his own Country 
Laws and Cuſtoms; (exeept the Laws and Go- 
yernment- be ſubverted, as they lately were ; and 
except there be ſome ſuch Nation in the World 
as admire all Laws and Cuſtoms bur their own. ) 
Eteocles would nor. give Hoſtages to Antipater of 
the Youth, bur of grown Men. And- the Per- 
fians, when wanting a King, they ſent for ſome 
of the Royal Family then Hoſtages at - Rome, 
were afterwards diſpleaſed at, and cur them off, 
as not agreeing with the Manners and Cuſtoms 
of their Country. Beſides, 'tis better they ſhould 
ſtay, till by Inſtruttion and Study they have 
arrived to a. capacity of. employing their Time 
© ou” 
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profitably and dehghrfully by themſelves; with- 


out beins (as roo many are ) forced to ſeek Di. 
vertiſement with orhers; then leave their Coun- 


try at thar Age, when they ſhould be habituated 


and molded into the Laws of it, And this is the 
reaſon why, not knowing their native Duty, and 
living as Strangers, {icentiouty, and nor according 
to the beſt Examples abroad; they bring home 
inſtead of folid Vertue, Firmalities, Fafhions, Gri- 


maces, and at beſt a volubility of ralking Non- tad: 


ſenſe, (Fc. Yet ſome, perhaps, think them then 
well educated ; and that foreign Vamty 1s prefera- 
ble to home Diſcretion. This 1s alſo the Reaſon 
why they are forced, for paſſing their time, to 
apply themſelves to ſuch Converſation as they can 


find ; and good Company being very rare and ſhy, 


but bad always ready, and offering themſelves, 


tis no wonder if they run into extravagant Expen- 
Or if they ef- 


ces as well as evilnels of Manners, 
cape theſe, then the Fencing, Dancing, and Language- 


Maſter catch them ; from whom picking up ſome 
Scraps and Shreds of Diſcourſe, ar home they vent 
Or at beſt of all, 
rhey ſow but Gape-ſeed, which, it well husbanded, 
_ Yields them a goodly Crop of Wonders in their 
own Country. 


them for Laces and Ribands. 


4 EXERCISES commonly learn'd in 
Travel, are Dancing, Fencing, Riding, to which 
_ ſome add Vaulting, and anciently Swimming, ( for 


which reaſon Suetonius takes notice of it as 2: 


ſtrange rhing, that C. Caligula, ſo good ar other 
Exerciſes, could not ſwim: He obſerves that 
AugiSius himſelf inſtrutted his Grand-children to 
write and fjwim ; Swimming alſo was publickly 
taught at Athens )) Muſick, and Dejigning. hr 
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theſe, I conceive, might as well, if not better, 
be learned 11 our own Country ; were it not either 
jor the {oth or opiniatrery of our Nation. The 
uſe of dancing and fencing 1s ſufficiently, if not too 
much, known ; riding renders him Maſter of the 
J nobletft and ufefuleſt of all Beaſts ; Vaulting makes 
ne body athve, bur elſe is nor of ſo great uſe as 
Wreſtling, were it in faſhion; or Swimming, which 
q is both more healthful, and many times proves. to 
be of ſo great conſequence and neceffity. Muſick. 
| [adviſe nor; fince to acquire any conſiderable 
perſeRtion in it, takes up roo much time; and to 
underſtand little of it, 1s neither graceful, fariſ- 
tatory, nor durable. To thum a Guitar to 2 or 3 
Italian Ballad tunes, -may be agreeable for once, 
but often praiſed, 1s ridiculous. Befides, I do 
not remember to have ſeen any Gentleman, tho 
wy diligent and curious abroad, to qualify himſelt 
with thar skill; bur when he came to any maturity, 
he wholly rejeRted it. Deſieffig I adviſe to, bur 
only as a Parergon, nor an Employment. And 
the ſmall Mathematicks Strangers learn in France 
ſerve to lictle-, beſides gerring Money to the. 
Teacher. | 
Rules in Travelling. 1. Be very careful with 
what Company you affociate upon the way-1n Pen- 
ſion, Lodgings, (rc. But make no ſuch Familia- 
rity ( except you have of a long time tried the 
Perſon ) as not to leave your {elt liberty ro come 
off when you pleaſe. Neither be ready to make 
. or accept Aſfienations of Meetings, at Taverns, gc. 
eſpecially be nor rhe firſt Morioner. Much.Time 
s loſt, Ul Acquaintance gor, Mpney ſpent, and 
many Miſhaps come by it. Beſides, they beget 
and draw in one another, the moſt 1dle always 
contriving to twilt in another Meeting, 
2, Suſpect. 
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2. Suſpe all extraordinary and groundleſs Civi« 
lity of Foreigners, as a defign upon your Purſe, 
and what Money you lend upon the way to Stran- 
gers, count it given, not lent. Nor ever declare 
what Money or Jewels you have; { of which not- 
withſtanding you ought to have a Reſerve, not to 
be rouched but upon extraordinary occaſions,) but 
always make your felt poorer than you are. 

3. Make even with your Hoſt for Penſion, and 
all other Demands, at the end of every Month, and 
rake his hand to an Acquittance; for by that means 
you hinder all after rechibalogs; and they are wont 
ar your leaving them to pick ſome Quarrel, or ſeck 
ſome pretence upon you to get more of your mo- 
ney. And fo upon a Journey, when you are-not 
at an Ordinary, reckon with your Hoſt after Sup- 
per. And where you never mean to return, eX- 
tend your Liberality at your firſt coming, or occa- 
fionally as you have need of them, and defer ir 
not till your Departwre. = 

4. Inuries from Strangers, eſpecially in their own 
Country, are eaſiy, ſafely, and difcreerly, put up; 
bur never. ſafely revenged, where they have more 
Friends and Power than your ſelf, Eſpecially be 


ware of Intrigues with Women : infinite Quarrels 


' and Tragedies have begun there. 

5. For Health; without -which you can do no- 
thing. When you begin ( eſpecially a long Jour- 
' ney) for three or four. of-the firſt days, or meals 
at leaſt, abate a third of: your ordinary eating : the 


like do alſo at your artival to Reſt, till your Body }_ 


be ſomewhar accuſtomed ro rhe Alteration, In 
- travelling, Pan in hor Weather, drink as 

little as ou can, eſpecially by rhe way, for that 
increaſerh your. Thirſt, heateth, and diſpoſerh 


you to a Fever. Mix Water. with Wine ; bus 
Water 
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Water alone, to one ſubje& ro Thirſt, makes him 
more thirſty. ” wes 
6, If you find your ſelf indiſpoſed, or feveriſh, 
throw in a Glifter, miſs a Meal or two, cover your 
felt well in bed, that your Body may tranſpire or 
ſweat, or elſe let blood. Bur if ir ſeems by your 
Wearineſs, Unquietneſs, diſturbed Sleep, high 
Pulſe, Pain, g9c. thar it tends to a real Sickneſs, 
call the Phyſician betimes. | 
' 7. Have with you a little Venice-freacle, or fome 
ſuch Antidote; that if you eat any bad Meat or 
Drink, go to bed preſently after Supper, or find 
wy thing heavy on your Stomach, or be tired with 
a long, wer, or tedious Journey; by taking a little 
of ir, you may reſtore your ſelf. Lucatellos Balſam 
alfo (1f well made) ſerves againſt Ulcers, Wounds, 
Aches, Galls, Bruifes by Falls, and like Accidents. 
. 8. It your Occaſions require you to voyage in 
hot weather, be very careful to preſerve your head 
from rhe heat of rhe Sun; be very abſtemious in 
your Diet, and take the beſt care you can, your 
| Body be open. Accidental Heat ao is beſt ex- 
| pelled by Tranſpiration. ' | 
9. Drink not before you ear, for that quencherh 
Appetite; nor at any time wirhout eating, eſpeci- 
ally no Mornings-drinks; and beware of raw fruit, 
the moſt pleaſant and newly gathered commonly 
is worlt; correfted much by eating Bread with 1t, 
10. Temperance, Chaſtity, and moderate Exer- 
ciſe, are. the great Advyancers of Health and Long- 
life. De reſto in every Country obſerve the Rules 
of Health praduſed by the diſcreeteſt Inhabitants. 
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CHAP. XV. 


—_—— 


Of prudent chuſing a Calling, or ſtate 


of Life. 


3 PON the diſcreet Choice of our Calling, or 
Fate of Life, depends our whole Contenr 
and Felicity : for if we chuſe thar which is 


agreeable to our Inclinations and Abilities, both of 


Body and Mind, we work cheeriully, our Lite is 


pleaſant, and we are conſtant to. our purpoſes. 
Bur if, capable of better,,we chuſe a worſe and 


lower, we eſpouſe a-continual Vexarion ; if we aim 
at what is above our Capacity, we deſpond and de- 
ſpair. Players contrive their Parts to their Per- 
ſons ; and let us exerciſe our ſelves in what we 
are moſt fir. And if neceſfiry force us againſt our 
Inclinations, let us uſe diligence to comply with it 


as handſomly as is poſſible : and at leaſt avoid Vice, 


rather rhan purſue things which are nor given us. 


2, IN all our Aftions, the principal Guide we 
have is the End; as in travelling, the place whither 
we are to go direQs the way. And ſince we have, 
by the Law and Condition of our Creation, one 
Principle CRezſon) in us, which doth, or ma 


and oughr unitormiy to produce all our Operati- 
ons, we may alſo have them all direfted to-rhe 


fame Scope and Intention. We are indeed com- 
poſed of Body and Soul; and the Body is guided 
by Senſe; but rhe Soul (the better part ) doth, 
cr ought to goyern the Body, and it felt be go- 

verned 
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verned by Reaſon ylluſtrated in Chriſtians by God's 
Holy Spirit. 


3. THEY who aim at nothing bur ſatisfying 
their Senſe, are ſuch as either, 1. never look before 
them, but live in diem, without Care or Prudence, 
paſſing their time in Mirth and Jollity, without 


Deſign or Conſideration, except to contrive that 


to morrow may be as this day; or to eſcape from 
preſent Prefſure and Difficulty which interrupts 
their Delights. Or 2. do indeed adviſe and pro- 


poſe an end, but ſuch a ne as 1s either not obtain- 


able; or if obtained, not ſatisfa&ory, univerſal or 
durable. Such are Pleaſures, Riches, and Honours. 
Any or all of which to be made rhe principal and 
ultimate end of our A@ions, 1s great Folly and 
Madneſs. For neither will they avail us in Sick» 
neſs and the calanntous parts of our Lite, wherero 
alſo they often engage us; and, in rhe proſperous, 
they are not in our power to command them when 
we pleaſe; nor keep them when we have them ; 
nor ſatisfy us if we keep them. They grow ted- 
ous and burdenſom, ſabje& us ro Cares, Sorrows, 
Envy, and Dangers : and there 1s ſomewhat better, 
wiuch 1s nor liable to theſe Exceptions. 


4. BEASTS do not deliberate, but work our 
of inſtin of Nature ; ail of one kind the fame way 
{wherein they may be ſomewhar perfe&ted, bur 


. not changed ) without any general end or intention 


of their living or ating ; tho rhey have ſome little 
particular ends of ſome of their A&ions, But 
Deliberation is a conſiderate weighing of all Reaſons 
pro G4 con ſuch an end, and the means to obtatn it. 
7. e, how a Man ſhall employ thofe Powers and 
Vacultics which God bach given kim, either by 
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Nature or his own Acquiſition, to that purpoſe, 


for which God hath given them. For there is 


one certain end, which all men may, and ought, to 


propoſe as moſt agreeable and proper for their 


| Nature and Condition. \ 


 _e. THIS Intention, which will ſuſtain a Man in 

all Eſtates and Conditions, which will have-an in- 
tluence upon his whole Lite and Aﬀtions, which 
is a Rock, whercon he may ſately bu1ld 1n all Con- 
ditions and Accidents, 'is, To de as much good as he 
can, both to himſelf, and orhers. Which the 
Holy Scripture calls glorifying God (a Phraſe de- 
monſtraring the Reaſon why this is the univerſal 
End of our Nature ) becauſe that God created us 
all; and gave us our being, and all that we have; 
and this nor for our own ſakes, for no rational and 
intelligent Workman doth ſo, bur for his own 
fake; who is glorified when his works anſwer his 
Intention. He being alſo -the univerſal Good of all 
Creatures, whatever good we: do, 1s a correipond- 
ing to, and as it were an afſiſting him : a propaga- 


rion of his Intereſt, and conſequently a tulfilling of 


thar end for which he made us. 


6. THIS is performed ſeveral ways, as, 1. 


by ſerving him in his 6wn houſe, being Members of ' 


tis Family, 7. e. Officers in his Church, or Eccle- 
flaſtical Perſons, whether aGive or -contemplative. 


2. By ſerving him in the Commonwealth, in ations of 


Charity : and that, either as Magiſtrates, or pri- 
vate Perſons. In both which, good is to be done 
"by Example, Advice, Counſel, Commanding, Govern- 
ing, Rewarding, Puniſhing, L'berality, Aſſiſtance oj 
che weak and poor againſt Opreſſion, gyc. In all 
which the MagiSrate hath greater opportunity on 

QO - 
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. obligation to do good, than private Perſons. Ma- 
ny of theſe good Aﬀtions alſo cannot be perform-_ 
ed without Wealth and Reputation; and Riches, if 
with due Moderation and Juſtice to this purpoſe de- 
fired and employed, are very good. For, theſe be- 
ing the meaſure of all things in the Commerce and 
Converſation of Mankind, 'tis- impoſfible for him 
that deals amongft Men, to be without them ; and 
for him, who 1s 1n an adiive Lite, and to do good, 
tobe without a conſiderable Proportion of them. 
And Ins Reputation (I do not fay Popularity, but 

' the good Opimion of wife and virtuous Perſons ) 
every one 15 bound to preſerve, and to provide 

things honeſt in the fight of Men alſo. So much Plea- 
ſure alſo 15 to be allowed, as is neceſſary to keep 
up the Body in Health and cheerful Vigor ; which 
the wiſe Creator alſo hath appointed, in that he 
hath joined Pleaſure to natural Actions, 


7. IN chuſing a Calling therefore (the fitneſs 
whereot is only in order to our glroifying God, z. e. 
our Salvation) conſider, 

1. The Advantages or Diſadyantages toour End, 
#F or its Contrary. 

2, The Temptations we are likely to undergo and 
meet with. 

3. Whar Strength, Aſſiſtance, or Hopes we have 
to overcome them. - 


Bur becauſe it is nor poſſible to judge of theſe 
but by Experience, which rhe Deliberant is fuppo- 
ſed nor to have, bur in ſome lefler meaſure ; ir 1s 
therefore neceſſary for him, to ask Advice firſt of 
ood ; then of wile, upright, and experienced Per- 
tons, 
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1. Thoſe who have an excel/ent Faculty, or Ge. 


nius, to one thing above others, ſeem to be by 
God called to thar. | 


2, Thoſe, who are by their Parents, or own' 
Choice, educated in one thing particularly, and find 
It agreeable to them, may fately acquieſce, and- 


be perſwaded, that Calling is trom God ; as may 
alſo thoſe, who have, as it were, an Hereditary 
Calling, being born to Riches and Honours, may 
ſafely acquieſce in it, I ſay, provided they can 
overcome thoſe Temptations of offending God, 


which do uſually accompany 1t. As all Callings - 
Have ſome; and ſome very many more, and | 


greater than ofhers. 
- 3+ Thoſe, who upon any rational Grounds em- 


brace ſuch a Calling, wherein they are perſwaded 


They can ſerve God, and liye charitably, and do 
gocd to their Neighbours, may ſafely conclude 


that they are called by the ordinary Provi- 


dence of God; who is alſo the Giver of Reaſon 
£0 aſſiſt and govern us 1n thoſe things, which fall 

_ under its Cogmlſance. 
4 Some, alſo, God Almighty calleth extraor- 
einarily by his Prophets, Miniſters, or internal In- 


 Tpirations, exciting ro ſomewhat extraordinary, 


Either 1n Spiritual or Secular Employments. Cnr 
rermng whom we-can-give no Rules, 

5. Many Men are nt capable t9 chnfe for them- 
ſelves, being of weak Judgments, unexperienced, 


byafled with fome Vice or pig: cg” F theſe are. 
riends ; and 


ro ſubmit to the Counſel of their 
zh:e molt difinterefſed, and ncareſt a:kin, are the 
Tikelieft to give beſt Counſel. | 


6. It 1s1n yain for him to atk Advice that 1s mt _ 
Fndifferext to all, or moſt of them ; ar leaſt ſo. F 


mugi 25 to be without Prejudice, or to refuſe any 


propoſed | 
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propoſed, and not to love or hate any fo much, 
but to be ready to change his Paſfions upon the in- 
formation of better Judgments. Unindifferent are 
thoſe who are preingaged. As for Marnied Per- 
ſons, 1t 1s in vain to conſult about Single Life: for 
then, they can only deliberate: how to glorify God 
ina married Eſtare. And if an Eſtate be 1! cho- 
ſen, but 1rremediably, accuſe not God Almighty 
for the 1ll Choice, bur ſeek ro amend it by more 

yirtuous and pious living. 


8. GOING to chuſe, therefore, place your ſelf 
as much as is poſſible in Equilibrio ; and reſolve to 
take the beſt as near as your own Diſcretion ( the 
aſſiſtance of Gods Spirit implored) and the advice 
of Friends, ſhall ſuggeſt unto you. The beft, I ſay, 
we ſamply, but the beſt for you; confidering your 
Parts, Inclinations, bodily Health , and Streneth, 
extertor Advantages, and the hke. _ 

And, 1. confider that , tho no Man 1s obliged 
under Guilr of Sin tro undertake the abſolutely beſt 
Cling or Eſtate; and that God Almighty hath nor 
ſo made Man for Erternals, that he hath no Care 
for Temporals; yer in Prudence, and if he have a 
 (efign of attaining Chriſtian PerfeRion, he ought 

n make a choice of rhart which he conceives rhe 
ter, 
2, That as every Man 1s to give an account of 
the Callinz wherein he is, and nor of another ; ſo a 
Man 1s rewarded that lives and doth better in 2 
les perfe State, than he that doth leſs well in a 
| more perfect : yer a more perfect ſtate 1s to be pre- 


terrd, which affords more Adyantages of doing 
Fell, or better, | 
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3. That tho there is no lawſul Eſtate wherein 
 Heroical Virtues may not be exerciſed ; yet theſe 


are much more eafily and frequently pradtiſed in 
ſome than others. 


4. That ſince Contraries are fo mingled in all ' 


our Aﬀairs, that nothing is ſo good, that it hath my 
ſome Inconveniences joined with 1t; hor any fo pro- 


bable, as that ſomewhat may not be ſaid to the 


contrary; you are not to deter your Reſolution, 
till all Difficulties be cleared, and you be able to 
anſwer all things to the contrary ; but 1t ſufficeth 
to embrace that which is moſt probable. 


5s. That, 1f your Ele&ion be thus made, 7, e . 


with Indifferency, Unpaſſionatenefs and Sincers 


ty, ſeek nor. to change, bur ſettle your ſelf quiet: 


1yin it : and make account, that whatever you 
chuſe, you will ſome time or other repent of it, 1. e, 
when you find the unexpetted Inconventences and 
Hardſhips of your own, and the ſeeming Eaſe 
and Conveniences of another. _ The Sincerity of 

our Choice needs not to'be doubred of, if 
chuſe purely for the love of God; if you would 


rave adviſed your Friend to the ſame Courſe of | 
Lite; and if you would be content, when Gol 


ſhall call you; to be found ſo doing. 


9. AN old Man in Vitis P. P:; being demanded 
of one, what he ſhould do, anſwered ; Our Works 


A4re nor all of rhe ſame ſort. Ahraham was hoſpt-. 


table, God was with him. David was humble, 
God vas with him, gc. Therefore. what you 
find your Soul inclined unto, ſo as it be accord: 
ing ro Godlineſs, that do. Ir 1s true, that one 
Calling hath more Opportuniries of gloritying God, 
and of glorifying him more; 7. e. with nobler and 


fublimge Aions. All Men are not a alihe capable 


HS 
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of thoſe Hieghts ; and by him who after due con- 

fideration,, probably conjeQures, . that he ſhall do. 
yery well 1n an acz7ve, and bur meanly in a contem- 

-uiiri Lite z here the attive doubtleſs is ro be pre- 

erred. 


OO 


to. IF you have made Choice of an Eſtate leſs 
\ advantageous, which you may change, be ſure to 
adviſe well betore you do ſo; tor many times Wea- 


rineſs and Inconitancy adyiſe a quitting of thar, 


wherein 1t 1s really better tor you to continue, 


I1. THO rhere be no ftate, but may be more 
& leſs dangerous, or convenient for one than ano- 
ther; as where God: gives greater Strength and 
plentifuller Grace, there 1s leſs danger from Tem- 


|| pens; yet thoſe States ſeem to be in themſelves 


|t, which are not ſubjze& to fo many Temprati- 
ons ; which have the fewer Avocaments trom Re- 
ligion, which have more Incentives to, and occaſt- 
on for, Piety; more good Examples,. more leiſure 
for Devorion ;. more Severity towards. our ſelves ; 
more and more Horoical, As of Virtues, which ap- 


? 


[| gt neareſt to the Lite of our Lord, and which 


ew moſt Gratitude towards Almighty God. 


12. T HO God ſupplieth Grace ſufficient to every 
one for his Eſtare, and he that fails of his Duty dor! 
thy his own default; yet he who caſts hirrfelf 1nto 
Temptations, cannot promiſe himſelf ro be affiſted 
by God. S. Paul adviteth younger Women, 7.e. fuct 
will put themſelves in trequent Dangers or Tem- 
ptarions of nor living continently, racher to marry. 
Temptations are from Company, Health, Strength, 
Wealth, bad Inclinations, as to Ambition, Cove- 

K 23 routneſs,, 
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rouſneſs, Opiniatrery, defire of Liberty ; Opportu- 
nity of Time, Place, gyc. | 


13. FROM the Confideration of which, and 
ſuch like, theſe Rules may be taken notice of, 

A good natur'd facil Man 1s nor fit for ſuch an 
Employment wherein he muſt neceſſarily conyerfe 
trequently with evil Perſons. | 


A melancholic Perſon 1s not fic to undertake a_ 


Profeſſion of much Study or Solicarinefs. 
A timorous Spirit 1s not fit for Magiſtracy. 


A covetous Perſon 1s not to be a Merchant, or. 
Banquier. 
A Man of bodily Strenzth and Choler will not be | 


a good Officer in War. 


The ſleepy and army are beſt employed in a Cal- | 


bng, wherein is much Bodily Adtveneſs. 


fair, eſpecially in War. 


14. LET no Maneafily perſwade himſelf; that | 


whatever his Calling be, his Thoughts will be different 


from the reſt of Mankind, that 1s in that Calling, tor. 


all Men are alike; have the ſame Principles of 


Thinking and AGing, and the ſame way of dedu- 
cing from, and ating by, them. Particularly lerno' 
Man think, that Magiſtracy will change him to the 
better eſpecially : look at his Actions and Converfatt - 
on 1m his private life ; ſuch will he be alſo in his. 
Authority. And therefore let him not upon ſuch | 


Confidences haſtily rake vpon him a Calling, in 


which he ſees 1n general great Inconveniences or 


Dangers, to the preſfrying of his Virtue, or Inno- 
ECIICC, 


15, IF 


A os Man not to be entruſted with a great Af- 
pe 
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' 15. IF you be conſulted concerning a Perſon, . ei- 
ther very inconſtant, paſſionate, or virious, give 
not your advice; it is in vain: for ſuch will do 
only what ſhall pleaſe themſelves. | 

Never adviſe any one to a Calling, which 1s 
much againſt his Will, or Inclination, 
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L 


"PART It 


Of Crwlity. i i 


N this fecond Parr are thrown together & 
Miſcellany ot Obſervations concerning ſeve- 
ral, the moſt uſual Occurrences in Arve 
Life. Such as enter nor into any Art or 

&ience, but are the Reſult of Experience in the 
Converſation and Aﬀairs of this World. I begin 
with Ciwiity, as being che firſt ro be learned and 
-praftited ; and rho many Rules of it feem plain 
and obvious,. fuck as are fir ro be infinuated into 
the Practice of Children ;, yer are they not to be 
eglefted, bur ro be neal'd into 70th, that they 
may not, through deteft of them, mitcarry in 
their 4g, as many great Perions have done 5 who * 
ruſting to their Fuſtice and ſevere Virtue, have 
been ruin'd for negle& ot Compliance and Cruility. 
For though Serpents are greater Poyſons and pre- 
fenter Death, yer more Men are deſtroyed by their 
(_ #revulurity in eating and drinking. And ſmall 
RK 5 Wound!'s,, 
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Wounds, if many, are mortal. To be couragious, boun-. 


tiful, and juſt, are indeed much greater and nobler- 


than to be of an agreeable Converſation : yet ts this 
as uſeful ; for it is in continual praftice, the other: 
rarely and upon occaſion. Betides other Vertues 


have need of ſomewhat to maintain and exerciſe - 


them. 7uftice will have Power ; Liberality, Wealth, 
7c. but this is ſet up with no other Stock than a 
few pleaſant Looks, good Words, and not-evilt' Actions, 
All Men are in ſome fort diſparata; and even 
thoſe who are under the relations of Supertority, 
and Infertoricy, yet, thoſe Obligations being 1a- 
ristyed as to ail other matters, account them- 
ſelves as Equals. And tho Laws punifh not the re- 
ty and troward, yet are they chaſtijed by rhe loſs 
of that Goud-wmill and Friendlineſs which good Be- 


haviour gains: moſt Men having greater Averſe- 


neſs to the mcompliant than the witious. Where- 
fore it is neceſſary for every ohe, that: would: 
bring his Purpoſes to Effet, (which cannor be done 


without making uſe of other Men's Abrlities ; 


and the greater the Deſign, rhe more Inſtruments. 


are needtul; and rhoſe Inſtruments alſo not in-- Y 


«nmare or neceſſitable, bur ſpontaneous and 
iree)} to majter the Wills and Powers of thoſe 
"he makes uſe of; ro make them, I ſay, to work 
cheeriully and readily for him ; which 1s by Ci- 
vility to let or infinuate himſelf into their gacd 
King, and voluntary 4ſfpftance. Yor he who cares 


Bot ro hve void of Offence towards others, 


renders himſelt offenſive and odious unto 0- 
thers; conſequently, they comply nor with 
tim ; they a& for him, it at all, by force cither 
ot Reward or Puniſhment; and therefore no more, 
gor ctherwiſe, than they are conſtrained. Thus, 
lor want of civil Addreſs, many Men of Fad 
All 
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and Virtue become ſeleſs in their Generation ; bur 
others by their ſurly and uncompliant Humor, grow 
diſtaſttul in Converſation, fall inro contempr 
whence follow affronts and quarrels. Some alſo 
are forc'd upon low and mean Company, and there- - 
by bring a Diſhonor, not upon their Perſons only, 
but their Family and Parents (who are look'd upon, . 
as not willing or able to give them decent Educa- - 
tion) and their Country alſo, if they happen amongſt 
Strangers, whoare ready tocenſure hardly of thar. 
Nation, whoſe Gentry are 1o little civiliz'd. 


2. AGAIN, where there 1s much Company, as: 
m Cities, gc. there is alſo great variety of Humors - 
and Diſpoſitions ; and a greater Care of wary Con- 
ver/ation ; as alſo where are Perſons of greater and 
more piercing Spirits, or curiouſer Obſervers, as in:. 
_ Courts,. or amongſt Freigners, who take particular 
notice of many. things, which continual Pradtice - 
makes us paſs over. He who thinks to live content- - 
edly or peacably in theſe places without morrity- 
ing his own Humor, and depofing his natural Inclt- 
nations, 15 of a thallow Capacity, or an evil Nature, . 
7c, He is cither of a ſavage, fierce, inſolenr Diſ- 
voſition ; or of a ſtupid ſlothtulneſs, Both of them: 
firter Company for Beaſts than Men, and for De- 
farts than Cities. 


2. WHEREFORE, as Faſiice bridleth our 
| Eovertouſneſs, and Conjiancy our natural Timoroul- - 
neſs, ſo doth Ciuility our Haughtineſs and Prefum- 
ption : and as a good Chriſtian, tor the glory. of. God, 
mortifies all his own Paſſions and Humors; and puts 
en thoſe, which are for his purpoſe, and accord- 
ing to his Intention ( ſuch I mean, as Religion and 
Reaſon ſuggeſt ;) and as a good Corptier, for his 4 
| es Terelt . 
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tereſt complies with every one ; always gay, cheer- 
ful and complaiſant, without any Humor of his 
own, only borrowing that of the Company ; S9 
in like manner, 'every Civil Perfon doth the fame, 
ſo far ar leaſt as to avoid all offending thoſe with 
whom he converſeth, 


4. FOR Civility conſiſts in theſe things, 1. In 


not expreſſing by Aions, or Speeches, any injury, atÞ- 


eftcem, offence, or underualuing of any other.. 2... In be- 
ing ready to d1 all good Offices and ordinary Kindnels tor 
another. And 3. in receiving no Injuries Cr Offences 
from others; 7. e. in not reſenting every Word or 


Aion, which may (perhaps rationally) be inter- - 
preted to be afſefteem or- undervaluing. Indeed 


our Reputation, which 1s only pretended in this 
Caſe, (were it-really in danger) yer 1s-not of ſuch 
conſequence many times, as peace and quietneſs ; 


but we are ordinarily unjuſt and partial Judges of _ 


our own Concerns, never looking upon our ſelves 
but with Love and Value. Bur however-oar Pat- 
ence 1s certainly a rewardable Virtue (tur whether 
the CorreQion of a Miſdoer will reufcire wel}, is 
a difficult Queſtion ) and is that ſo much recom- 
mended by our Lord, of forgiving Treſpaſlers a- 
aginlt us, | 


s. CIVILITY X mt, therefore, Pundtuality 
ef Behaviour : T.mean that which conſiſts in certain 
modiſh and particular Ceremonies and: Faſhions, in 
Clothes, Geſture, Mien, Speech, or the like ; is 
nt uſing fuch Diſcourſes, Words, Phraſes, Stu- 
dies, Opinions, Games, gc. as.are in Faſhion in the 
Court, with Gallants, Ladies, &yc. This is a con- 
ſtrand Frmality, not Civility ; a complying wicht 
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the Times, not with Perſons ; and varieth with the 
Age or Seafon, frequently according ro the Fancy 
of mechamc Perſons, in their ſeveral Profeſſions : 


| Whereas the Rules of Civility , founded: upon 


Prudence and. Charity, are to perpetuity unchange- 
able. I ſpeak not here of ſach Ceremonies as are 
by Duty required towards our Superiors, either in 
Geſture, Speech, or other Addreſs. Thoſe are nor 


. In our diſpoſing to omit or alter ; Cuſtom, our. 


Great Maſter, hath impoſed them; and that rati- 
onally, tor the eaſe of the Magiſtrate, and to make 
his Commands current ; and we ought to obey. 
without diſpute or pleading. Nor of ſuch as are 
uſed generally in Converſation ; whereof alfo I 
adviſe every one to be rather: hberal, and give 
ſome of his own, than retrench any of what 1s 
due. But of fuch as are by particular Perſons 
(who either would' ſeem modifh and perfealy 
civil, or would hide their Poverty of Underſtand- 
ing and Diſcretion under the vail and varmtſh ot. 
Mode) ſtudied and afteted. Whereby themſelves 
think ro infinuate into the Favor of thoſe with. 
whom they converſe ; bur thoſe imagine them- 
ſelves eſteemed” as weak and calſy, that-are to be- 
moved with ſuch Triiles;' and ( as ſome Women ) 
are - taught ro be raken with Rubans and Fancics 
more. than Real Decency. | | 


oe® 


6.COMPLIMENTS alſo are another thing, 


; ferve to a contrary End, and proceed from a 


LEND 


different Cauſe. Civility trom Sincerity and V irtue; 
theſe from Duplicity, and Deceit, That makes 
Friends, theſe numake and hinder them ; that d7- 
Ringuiſheth. one Man trom another, thele invoſue 
all in an equal Adulatiun. They confilt in praiſing 

mmae- 
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immoderately, and pretending greater Love and 
Friendſhip rhan either is deſerved by, or intended: 
ro him to whom they are offered. He thar uſferh 
them believeth not him{@f, nor would have his 
Auditor believe his Expreſſions ; but I know not 
what greatneſs of Aﬀe@tion : he 1s always offer- 
ing and promiſing, never performing ; asKing Par- 
don where there is no Offence or Neceſſity ; 
bur when it is commanded by God and Reaſon, 


he will die-rather than demand. it. Theſe are- 
imaginary Services ; notional, ympertinent, Humi- 


tations; a ſlemn Nonſenſe ; an abuting of Lan- 
guage, and purting rogether many good words 
to fgmtfy nothing. The uie of tivs tratterous 
Diſcourſe (it any be) 1s to hide a mans ſelf (as 
Juglers and Mountevanks) in a cloud of good. 
Words, that the Auditor may not diſcover more 
of him than himfeli pleaſeth. Or as Tradefmen. 
keep you ſtill in talk, left you ſhould too narrow- 
ly examine the Wares they would put up%n you.. 
Officious Lies they are, licenſed by Cuſtom; and, 
like the unproportionable Garments, are faults. 


of the Age, Neither 1s Flattery, encouragement 


ro, Or Accompanying in, Vice or Error ; conſenting. 
any thing prejudicial to a third Perſon ; a per- 


 mitting to offend, or aftually finning, or the like ; 


any part of Cility, For this confiſts not but 
with ſevere Zuſtice, real Charity, and ſolid Diſcretion. 


7, AND therefore 7t, as all other Virtues, 
requires an early 1mitatiom,. and continual praftice to 
arrive at a perte& habir of ir. It concerns alſo 
Parents and Educators to ſee that rhe Educated 
converſe as much as may be with his Equals or Su- 
periors, not with Servants or mean Perſons, leſt kc 
pur. on their Mganers; and playing Rex amonglt 
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them, he be apr to undervalue all others, and fo- 
become infolent. It behoves them alfo to give 
him no Evil Example by themſelves, or others; but: 
propole ſuch Precedents, as they defire the Young 
-Man ſhould copy. In France, Fathers are wont to 
carry their Children, when Youths, with them to 
viſit Perſons of Quality ; to ſhew them how fuch 
| demean themſelves, and to procure them a conve- 
tient Boldneſs. Mothers alfo in 7aly teach their 
_ Intle Children pieces of Dialogues or Plays by 
| Heart, which they render and recite in their 
Preſence,. and are taught by them graceful Ad-- 
dreſs 1n faluting, tpeaking, gc. They alto ſend 
their Children frequently m Errands, and Viſits to 
their Kindred' or Neighbours; teaching them what: 
ro fay,, what Titles to give, what Anſwer to make 
to the Demands moſt likely ro be asked, fome-: 
what alſo to furniſh Diſcourſe, 75c. 


8. THE Toung Man himſelf alſo, oughr, as he- 
grows in Age, to obſerve the Aftions of others, e-- 
tpecially of his Equals, and of: ſuchas are moſt re- 
puted tor Civility ; and 70 note what becomes or- 
miſ-becomes them. Alto, what is pradtifed by 9ſt, 

by Perſons of higher Quality, and by Perfons of. Ma- 

turity and Judgment. He muſt alfo watch over himſelf 
ſeverely, and, once a day at leaft, call timielt ro ac- 

count of his Speeches and Ations, And alto procure - 
ſome Friend to obſerve, adviſe, and admonith him 
what 1s well, whar ill, what. might be better, 

done, or omitted. Laſtly, obſerve ſuch Rules as 

theſe that follow ; ſome of which are framed. for 

' Youth, others for ſuch as are. growing up, Or ar- 

cived op {ome Diſcrenion.. 
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rt. D O nothing which may juſtly ſcandatize 
vertuous Perſons; chiefly by any neglee# of Religion ; 


as by undecent behavior in Ged's Houſe, as ſeek- 


ing your Eaſe, abandoning your felt ro Lazineſs 
and lolling, gazing about you, trequent changing 
Poſtures, covering your Face or Head. Regulate 
therefore your feſt b 

moſt devour in the place you live: Uſe not come 


monly or unneceffarily the name of God, or of the - 


Devil ; not Paſſages of Holy Scripture ; not. mock- 
Ing or pretfaning Holy Perſons, Things, or Aetions + 
nor only becauſe thefe things are fnful, but undecent 
alſo; and praGtted only by Perſons of 1ll bchavior, 


Cr mean condition.. w 


2, D O nothing that may offend anothers Senſe 
or Imagination. To firike or pinch a Man, 1s4 
Clown's Salutation. No Carion, or Excrement, is 
ro be ſhewed to your Compamon, tor you know 
not how ſgeamiſh he is. Approach not your Mouth 
fo near in diſcourſing, as to offend or bedew any 
one with your Breath ; for all Mens Breachs are ot- 
tenſive. Be not naſly in your Clothes, cr. about 


your Body, in much ſwearing,. ( except in time of 


War or Attion ) belching, biting, or cutting your 


Nails, rubbing your Teeth, picking your Noſe or 
Ears, handling any parts of your Body which are 
not uſvally uncovered, cr thoſe more than necds, 
Sing not to your felt, nor drum with your Feet or 
Eingers in Company, as melancholic men do. Grind. 
not, nor gnaſh your Teeth, nor ſcrape or make an 
{ound to offend or interrupt others, not fo muc 
as lowd ſpeaking, excepr where neceſliry. Sit, 
ſneeze, cough, &c. trom the Company, and nor loud, 
for Decencics ſake, | 


2. LET 


y the example of the beſt and | 
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3. LET your lob be pleaſant, compoſed, mo- 
deft, confiding. Frowning 1s apprehended to be. 
a fign of a cruel Diſpoſition, as is noted of Cara- 
alla, When you diſcourſe with any perſon, gaze 
wt upon him, as 't you were taking his Piture. 
Nor fix your. cyes conſtantly on any one Objcit; tor 
that berokens Impudency, or at beſt Amazedneſs, 
or Contemplation, as ſtaring doth Folly. Wander- 
nz and incon/iant Looks expreſs Madneſs, or un- 
ſettled Thoughts ; Winking ( if not a natural Infir- 
mity ) 15 the ation of light-headed Perſons, as 
winking with one eye (like Shooters) is of Mali- 
ciouſneſs and evil nature. A ſharp and fierce Lok 
is as one that 15 angry. To bite your. Lip 1s uſed in 
threatning ; ro thruſt out che Tongue is ſcur- 
rilous. To fink the head into the Shoulders is La- 
uneſs; the Head ere& and backward, 1s interpre- 
ted Pride and Arrogance ; as letting it fall on ex- 
ther ſide, Hypocriſy, To go with folded Arms, is 
Sloth or Melancholy ; and in this, it 1s a _natu- 
ral ſuggeſtion to keep the Breaſt warm, and de- 
| fend it from hypochondriack Pain; to ſer them 
a kembow 1s Arrogance, and to hang them down , 
Folly and Lazinefs: to keep your Hands 1n your 
Pockets, or covered with your Cloak, 1s a Negle& 
of the Company. ; | 
A ſbw Pace is proper to delicate and effeminate — © 
Perſons, an haſty one ro mad Men ; Strurting 1s 
AﬀeQation ; Wadling ts for the Slothtful and Lazy, 
_ and in meaſure to Dancers. 
Speak not through the Noſe, nor with any affeQged 
or-unhandſome Geſture, wrying the Mouth, ſwel- 
| ling the Cheeks, Liſping, gc. It you have nor- 
| a pleaſing Pronunciation, recompenſe it with good 
matter-z and when ſpeaking cough not, we 
uie 
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uſe any Interruption, for fo do Lyers when they 
went what to fav. A little Laughter is permitted, 
moderate ſmilinz commended. 


on 


4. THERE 1s a certain mem and m9ton of the 
Body, and irs parts, both in atting and ſpeaking, | 
which 1s very graceful and pleating. Greg. Nazianz, | 
forerold whar a one Fulian ( afterwards called the | 
Apoſtate ) would prove, when he faw his haſty, 
diſcompoſed, and unſeemly Geſtures. S. Ambroſe 


diſcarded a Clerk, becauſe of an undecent motion | 


of his Head, which he ſaid went like a Flail. On 
the contrary Cn. Pompens, fatth Tully, ad omnia 
ſumma natus habebat in woce [plendorem, ty in motu 
ſummam dignitatem. And it 1s nored of Scipio, non | 
weris virtutibus tantum mirabilis, ſed arte quadam 
( Civiltty ) etiam ab juuenta in oftentationem earum 
compoſitizs. Liv. This confiſts, 1. In the proportion 
and harmony betwixt every man's Perfon and Con- 
. chtion ; as for a Young Man to be active and 
ſprightly, not mimical and reſtleſs : a grave Man 
ſlow and deliberate, not dull and {ſlngaiſh. 2. In. 
Confidence, oppoſed to ſheepiſh Bafhfulneſs; when 
one knows not how to look, ſpeak, or move, for 
fear of doing amiſs; but always bluſheth, and is. 
Nor able to ſupport an harſh ward, a chiding, att 
angry Look, without being altered. 3. In avoid- 
ing all affe&ation and ſingularity ; for whatever 1s 
according to Nature 1s beft, and what contrary to 
it always diſtaſteful, and betrays Vanity and Indif- 
cretion, that knows not to imitate the beſt, No- 
thing 1s graceful but what is our own. And therefore 
every one ſtrives to work eafily and freely, and 
with a ſeeming negligence; for ſuch ſeem to pro- 
ceed either from Nature, or an Habit. But Con- | 
vrainedneſs underyalyeth an Aion; as _ atfo 
Bk ſeern- 
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feeming to do all with Deſign and Study. Yer, 
aftefted Negligence 1s worſt of all, 


5. I N eating at Meals, the Company is offended, - 
if you eat with hands dirty, cr unwaſhed after you 
have made Water, or done any offenſive Aion. 
- Hf you hover over the Plate or Table, as an Hawk 
, over her Prey; it you handle others Meat, be de- 
licate, or take the beft, or moſt, or foremoſt, to 
your lelt. As the Indian, that ſeeing ar the other 
end a Diſh thar pleaſed him, leaped upon the Ta- 
| bleto fetch it. If you feed with both Hands for 
- fear of loſing time, or keep your Knife always itt 
your hand, or with the point upward : if you dip 
your Fingers, or any thing you have taſted, inthe 
Sawce, or make a noiſe in eating; cut or put 
in your Mouth great Morſels, or lick your Fin- 
gers, or not wipe your Mouth or Spoon after eat- 

It 1s againſt Health to ſwallow your Meat unchew- 
ed, or greedily, or much, or much Variety, or De- 

- licacies : and againſt Civility to ear after others, to 
throw your Bones or Offal upon the Floor, to 

 gnaw your Bones, to handle Dogs, &Fc. at the 

' Table, tro obſerve what and how others eat, to 
diſpraiſe or praiſe immoderately the Meat, or 
ſmell to ir; forif you ſuſpett ir, ler it alone, leaſt 
you offend orhers. 

Preſent not to others what your ſelf have taſted. 
Drink nor, nor talk with your Mouth full, or un-- 
wiped, or Glaſs full; nor put the Cup too far in- 
to your mouth as Children do; nor drink greedily,. 
or ſo long, that you are forced (as Hortes ) to 
breath in your Draught; nor blow into any ones 

| Cup, or upon his Victuals, Tolls, Q9c. 


Talk, 
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Talk not at Table any ungrateful or impertinent 
Diſcourſe, nor he angry with your Servants, nor do 
any thing which may interrupt the Cheerfulneſs 
of the Company. It is queſtioned whether it be 
civil to talk much at Meals, becauſe that hindreth 
the Intention of the Table, and 1t 1s not eaſy to 
avoid all Offentiveneſs, eſpecially 1n Diſcourſe 
about Divinity ; the frequenteſt Table-talk in Eng- 
Lind, 

In England, Strangers tax us for Drinking te- 
fore we Eat, againſt Health ; drinking many in 
the ſame Cup ; and many times the Snuffs lett by 
the f-rmer; tor eating much, much Fleſh, fitting 
lons at Meals ;, not uſing Forks but Fingers, and 
rhe like. 


6. I N Viſztings 18 much more Ceremony and Ct- 
vility obſerved in fome places than others. The 
Italians, and oi them the Romans, and Neapolitans, 
are moſt unual. The greateſt cauſe hereof 1s, 
the avoiding of Miſmterpretations, and quarrelling, 
This hath begotten on Art of Commend fo fulk 
of Subtilties and Pun&ſo's, that it 18 an Employ-- + 
ment to learn them. And therefore, tho 1n this 
Country of great Freedom and little Featouſy, where 
Perſons of Quality are neither ſo apt to give, or 
rake Offence, they are unneceſſary, or alſo unfit- 
ting.; yet it may be fitting to know how to enter- 
zain a Stranger, or how we are entertained by him,. 
or by any other that expe&eth or praQtſerh 
this Accurateneſs of Ceremony. I have there-- 
fore ſet down the chief of their Rules, for the - 
moſt part out of rhe Book called 1! Maeſtro di Ca+ 


mera, which 1s on purpoſe to inſtrut.in thoſe Ob» 
{eryances.. | 


MWomnens 
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Women are not uſually viſited in the Morning ; nor 
Ambaſſadors, or perſons of buſineſs, on the hour 
or day of their Diſpatch or Employment. Nor 
perſons in the beginning of deep Mourning; and 
_ af vifired, 1t 1s not expected they ſhould we rhe 
accuſtomed Ceremonies. Nor fick perfons till 
they can fit up in their Beds, and put on. their up- 
per Garments. Women alſo have always the up» 
fer hand, even in their own Houſes ; and are in- 
created not to ſtir our of the Chamber of Enter- 
rainment. | 

Ir 1s better to grve t90 much Honour to any perſon 
than too little : theretore better to carry himſelf 
as interior to his Equals, and equal to ſuch as are 
not much Interiors. . Interiors alſo, it of Parts, 
are t9 be better treated; tor Parts are equal to 
Honours or Wealth. The more tamultarly, the 
more honourably are Interiors or Equals treated, 
_ { but Supertors the leſs: ) as to your Table, or 
your Bed-chamber, or Cloſer, ta your felt in Bed, 
dreſſing, or retired. 

Neareſt the Wall in England and France (1 ſup- 
pole becauſe rhe cleaneſt) 1s the honorabler place , 
in taly the right-hand, it two; the middle place 
ad three walk together ; becauſe cafiiieſt heard of 

or, - +. | 

To make Signs to one to be covered, is Superiori-' 
ty; fo is to twn the back firſt ar parting ; t9 ac- 
company the Departed bur a little way ; whereas 
your Equal you wait upon to the utmoſt Door or 
Gate, the Superior to his Coach cr Horſe. 

The Viſiter ends the Viſit, but not in rhe midit 
of a Diſcourſe; nor is he to ſtay ſo long as the 
. Viſited ſeems glad to receive him ; but it he ſee 
his Company much deſired, he may come the 
Oltiicr, 

/ Fits 
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Viſits of Congratulation and Condolence the 
ſooner the better. 

The uppermo$F part of a Table ought not to turn 
its back upon the greateſt part of the room, nor 
to the door where the Meat comes 1n ; it ſhould 
alſo have the Window before, or at leaſt on one 
fide of it. | 

In making Viſits, few things are obſerved ; bur 
in recetving Viſits, many ; as, entertaining a Supe- 
rior or Equal, he ought to be ſo clothed as to go 
abroad; and drawing near, to haſten his pace, 
as if he would have gone further to receive him; 
ro meet a Superior alfo at the bortom of the Stairs, 
to accompany him to his Coach. Ir being a gene- 
ral Rule ro accompany the Departer one degree 
further than where you receive him. 

Equals ( though beſt enterrained as you deiue 


ro be by them) are commonly received at tie 


trop of the Stairs; and the Gentlemen meer them 
ar the bottom. Ir is always obſerved that the Vi- 
fited's Gentlemen attend one degree art leaſt fur- 


ther than the Patron. 


Inferiors are received according to their Quali- 
ties, ſome 1n the Anti-camera, ſome three, ſome 
two, or one Chamber off, or at the Chamber- 


_ door, or halt rhe Chamber, of Entertainment, 
Only 1t 1s better to uſe roo much, than roo little, 


Courteſy, 

With Strangers, extraordinary Civility and 
Freedom may he uſed ; becauſe they come bur 
{clidom, ſtay nor long, and have no Emulati- 
on with Perſons of your own Country. An emi- 
nent Perſon nor knowins how to entertain a 


Stranger, feigned Indiſpoſtion, and received him 
#1 Bed. 


It 
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If two ſend Meſſages to have Audience of Com- 
| pliment at the ſame time; to the latter the Patron 

commonly anſwers, rhat A. B. is Lord of himſelf 
and time, but that at the fame time he expeds 
ſuch a one. _ nk 

It atty one comes t0 viſit, whilſt his Superiour is 
entertaining, ordinarily he is conduRed to ano- 
_ ther Room, where he 1s entertained by the Gen- 
| tlemen ; or it of lower Rank, he ſtays in the 4njt- 
camera. 

It an Eqnal come to viſit, whilſt an Equal is in 
the Room, the Patron asks leave of the preſent, 
and leaving a Gentleman or two to keep hint 
Company, goes to receive the new Comer. 

To Perſons of Quality, Audience 5s given with 
the Portiere ( or Hanging that covereth rhe Door 
on the Out-{ide ) down; publick Audience with 1t 
open ; yet 1t then a Perſon of Quality come, it 
s alſo let down. Likewiſe at their entrance and 
departure the whole Door muſt be opened (all their 
Doors being made double: ) it being an Action of 
_ great Super1ority to give but halt a Door. | 

Seats alfa ought ro be ſet ready before the Vi-- 
ſrants enter ; and Chairs with Arms are more ho- 
nourable than thoſe wich Backs only ; and theſe 
. F than Stools, The Viiitant's, or principal Seat, 1s 

to be fer in ſuch manner, as it may look full up- 
on the Door of entrance, and the greateſt part of 
the Room ; the Patron's with the back towards - 
the Door. If many Viſtants equal, their Seats are 
to be ſet one beſides another, or ordered along 
the Wall which hath the forefaid Conditions. It 
two, their Seats arc to be fo as to have tne Door 
| on their Shoulders, and that on the rigit Rand 0L 
| the Door is the better place. 


Ts 
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The M. de C. may deliyer a Meſſage of Comple. 


anenr of a meaner Perſon than the Viſitant ; but þ 
he muſt be more careful it a Meſlage of Bufinefs, } 


except from an Equal, or that it require haſte, 
Bur all Meſſages from the Prince or Superior are 


inſtantly admitred, and no Meflage mult be whiſ- 


pered to the Patron in Company with Equals, but 
ſpoken aloud. 4 
If there be many Vifitanrs, and one depart be- 


fore the reſt, the Patron leaverh the reſt, and ac- |. 


companieth the Departer. And it whullt he is 
condudting an Equal, another Equal enters ; he 


entertains the New-comer a while with the De- 
parter ; then recommending him to ſome of his | 


Gentlemen to condu& him ro the place of Enter- 
rainment, he accompamerh the Departer, and then 
haſts to the others. 

When Vifitants are ready to depart, the Patron 


maketh a noiie with his Foor or Chair, that tne ' 
Attendant may underſtand to lift up the Porttere: 


but he ought not to command him, or to a ay 


thing which may ſhew Superiority in his own houſe, But 


if there be need of any thing,. to ask leave of the 
Vititant to call for it. But viſited by Inferiors, he 
may call or do what he pleafeth. | 


If the Viſitanrs ſtay till it be dark, the 24. de C. 


cauſcrh to be lighted and ſer up in the Footmens 


ſtation, a Torch of white Wax ; and in the other 


Chambers, each rwo Candles of whire Wax ; and 


in the entertaining Room two or more, as ſhall be 
neceſſary, which are ro be brought in by the Gen- 


tlemen; alfo rwo or more in the 4nti-camera muſt 


Itand ready to he lighted, to be born by the Gen- 
tlemen before the Viſitant when he departeth; 


who yet are nor to turn their Backs abſolutely up- 


60; 


| &. 
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£9 be carried 1n like manner before him by the. 
4 Foormen, or Pages, if there be any; four at leaſt 


tor an Equal, fix for a Superior, gc. 

A Man meeting his Equal, or not much Inferior, 
makes his Coach ſtop ; the worthieſt ſtops laſt, 
and departs firſt. A Man in Coach meeting his E- 

ual on Foor, lights out of Is Coach, and when 
ey part, he walks on foot a while after; and then 


' remounts. For an Inferior , he alights not, ex- 
- cept he have Buſineſs with him. 
A Governor of a Place, through which his Equal 


is to paſs, ſends to invite him before he entcr his 
Juriſdifton; and it his Invitation 15 accepted, he 
fends ro meet him 9 or 10 Miles, ſome of his Gen- 


'tlemen in Coach; and ſo others as he draweth 


nearer ; when near, the Goyernor goes to receive 
him in Perſon : or if he pleafe to honor him, un- 
der pretence of taking the Air, he may go abroad 


= way he comes, and fo receive him as he plea- 
 leth, 


7. DO nothing in a Company where you deſign 
to ſhew Civility, that reſembles Superiority, nor 
uſurp upon their Rights ;' nor any thing whereby 
any of them may think you do nor love, prize, or 


{ reſpe&t them. As do not your own Buſineſs, com- 


mand or chide your Servants; afſume not all the 
talk ro, or of, your ſelf, Family, Wite, gc. nor 
tell your Dreams, when perhaps your beſt waking 
Attions are not worth the reciting ; cenſure not 
nor contradift the reſt; bur cede ro the major 
part, | | 

Deſire not the higheſt Place, nor be troubleſom 
with impertinenr debafing your felt by refuſing ro 
. 80 firſt, gc. throwing the Arms like a Fencer, and 


| pending rime in being intreated to- do what you 


deſire, or what 1s firring» 
L Some 
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Some are dainty and nice, that take Exceptions 
1f not faluted, gc. in due Order, Mode, (5c. 
hence they become jealous, think themſelves at: 
tronted, gc. thoſe Men's Converſation isa Slavery; 
to be with them 1s to be 1n little Eaſe, and a Man 


had as good handle Venice Glaſſes, Let them, I Þ 


beſeech you, enjoy themſelves by themſelves, 
their Converſation 15 a Rope of Sand, and no Ce- 
ment of Loye and Kindneſs can tie you to them. 


8. THE beginning and end of Converſation with 
every one, 1s Salutation ; nor muſt vou break Com- 
pany, tho with intention to rerurn ſpeedily, ex- 


cept you firſt ask their leave. The Interior falures_ 


firſt our of Duty ; and ſo doth the Vifirer, 

Modeſty is more graceful than Boldneſs, Bolaneſs 
than Baſhfulneſs, Baſhfulneſs than Impudence, 
Country People know not how to look, bur think 
they do beſt when moſt extravagant. | 

Endeavour not to partake of other Men's ſecrets, 
7, e. either Letters, Books, Papers, Diſcourſes, (95, 
It any thing be g1ven to anorher to read, take 
5: not. out of his hand, nor be haſty to ſee any Cu- 
riofiry the firſt ;, nor be curious to know what any 
one is doing or ſtudying, or with whom. 


Whiſper not with any in.Company, for the reſt ſup-. 


poſe you talk of them ; bur it you have any prt- 
vate Buſineſs, take him afide after you have as- 
ed leave, and when none 1s difcourſing ; and when 
you diſcourſe privately, eye no man of the Come 
pany. ; Se 

When you walk to and again, turn your face to- 


wards your Superior; and if you meer a Supert- 


or 1n a narrow way, ſtop, and preſs ro make hum 
more room, tor it 1s an Attion of ReſpeR. 


Beware 
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Beware of Sulleneſs, melancholic, furious Silence ; 
as if you obſerved and cenſured what every one 
{poke or did. Tho Silence in a ſtudious Perſon 
may be tolerated. And if all rhe Company laugh, 


do not you att the grave ; nopbe like a Pump, to 


yield only what is forced from you. 
Yet to be complaiſant 1s not to eccho to what 


every one faith, or do whatever any other would 


have you ; to make up a Number, and be a Cypher 
1n Converſation. To comply with all is worſe than 
with none, as much as Contempt 1s below Hatred. 
Pride, Inſolence, Satelineſs, Imperiouſheſs, An- 
grineſs, are not Signs or Qualifications of a Gentle- 
man, but rhe Scandals of Converſation; and proceed 
from a ſpirit of Prefumption and want of Breeding, 
which conceives it felt to be above, better, wiſer, 
than others ; and that he alone ought to be the 
Rule, ro which others are to conform : that all 0- 
thers are wandering Stars, himſelf only in the 
Ecliptic. The, greateſt Magnetiſms in the World. 
are Civility, conforming himſelf to the innocent 
Humors and Infirmities, ſometimes, of others, rea- 
dinefs ro do Courteſies tor all, ſpeaking well of all 
behind rheir Backs. And, 2. Afability, which 1s 
not only to be uſed in common and unconcern- 
ing Speech, but upon all occafions. .A Man may 
deny a Requeſt, chide, reprehend, command, g95c. 
affably, with good Words, nor 15 there any thing 
fo harſh, which may not be 1noffenſively repre- 
ſented. Confider, that the meaneſt perſon is able 
to do you both good and harm. : 


Eſteem the Faults you commit againſt others to be 


Sreat; thoſe of others againſt you to be ſmall. _ 
Anſwer no man till he hath ſpoken ;, for thoſe who 
are impatient ro hear, are raſh to cenſure : nor 
turn your back upon, nor corre, the Speaker: 
L 2 depart 
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depart not before he hath done, prevent him not by 
helping him out with what he ſeems to have forgor, 
Tell not what comes into your Fancy in the midfi 
of another's Diſcourſe, nor ſeem to know what he 
would ſay ; if you think fitting to interpoſe, do 
it not without asking leave; elſe you hinder the 
Diſcourſe to be underſtood, and make whar is ſaid 
ro be miſinterpreted ; whence many unneceſlary 
Arguings, and confuſed Tartles betore the matter 
can be cleared. Say not, I knew this before, but 
accept what is ſaid as new, and in good part. 

Be not magiſterial in your Diftates ; nor contend 
pertinaciouſly in ordinary Diſcourſe tor your Opini- 


_ 07, nor for a Truth of ſmall conſequence. Declare 
your Reaſons; if they be nor accepted, let them 


alone; aſſure your ſelt that you are not obliged to 
convert the whole World. It 1s alſo an uncivil 
Importunity to claſh with every thing we diſlike, 
Or to confure every thing we think 1s falſe; to for- 
malize upon all the Foolery and, Nonſenſe we 
hear. Let us not contraſt with the whole World, 
as if we were, univerſal Reformers. In a Controver- 
fy fay nor all you can, bur whar 15 neceſſary. Al- 
rl if what you report 15 not believed, do not ſwear 


7, nor uſe any Imprecations upon your ſelf, nr - 
lay Wagers, nor take your felt engaged to defend | 


ir, or that he, who belives you not, affronts you. 
So neither repeat the tame things frequently over; 
it the Company hearken nor to you,let them chule; 


Fo. .58 It your own Fault, who ſpeak not what 
deſe 


not, blame your ſelf, who either ſpeak nor elearly, 

or accommodate nor your {elf to your Auditory. 
After a Man harh told a Story mn your Prſence, 
as not what's the matter ;, for that ſhews that you 
conremned the Speaker, and minded nor what was 
ſpoken; 


1 
J o 


rves their Attention. If they underſtand you 


ey 
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ſpoken; beſides you make him your Inferior, to tell 
a Tale as often as you are pleaſed to ask it. 

He that ſpeaketh much, cannot ſpeak all well, But 

indeed it 15 the Dwart-tree that bears the firſt truzr, - 
and the emprieſt Veile] that makes the moſt 
Sound. Beſides, it 1s an injury to the reſt of the 
Company who expeG to be heard, every one in 
Tis turn. Yet betrer to ſpeak much than nothing 
at all, except 1t be apprehended. to-be Diſcretion... 
. It you live ina place where the Language is ſpo- 
ken 1n an evil Drale&, do not affeFt to ſpeak ei- 
ther purely, or badly, but as the beſt of thar D1- 
ale&t ſpeak. And avoid all big and hard Words ; 
remember how the Lyon chruthed the Froz, whom 
he ſaw ſo contemprible, afrer he had made fo 
great a Noiſe. 

All Obſcenity, whether in Matrer or Words, pro- 
 ceeds from, and creates, evil Manners ; and renders 
a Gentleman contemptible. Bur amongſt Clowns 
he is moſt accepted , 7. e. 15 the greateſt Clown, 
that uſerh ir moſt, The pains we take to be plea- 
' fing ought to be ſpent only upon things honorable 
and of good Fame. The Reaſon why ſome words 
are immodeſt, others ſignifying the ſame thing, nor, 
is, becauſe theſe repreſent the difpleafing Object 
at a diſtance through another Light, and covered 
with another Notion; fo that the offentiveneſs 1s 
nor that whichart firit appears to the Imagination ; 
(fo Toads and Vipers cauſe not rhat effect in us 
when ſeen afar off.) Ir appears ſometimes under a 
Metaphor, or ſome other tranflatitious Expreſſion; 
which is a Crore&ive to the Harſhneſs and Unplea- 
linzneſs of the other. | 
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The ſame Cautions preſcribed 1n Speaking, or 
greater, are to be obſerved in Writing : the neglec 
of cheir Pens hath ruined very many; and partj- 
cularly the great Maſter of Civility, the Author of 
Galate)s, For going to preſcnt ro rhe Pope a Peti- 
tion, by miſtake he delivered a Copy of licentious 
Verſes writ by himfelt : whereby he loft the Pope's 
Favour, his own Reputation, and all Hopes of ty- 
ture Advancement, 


CHAP. 


Cl 
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CHAP. IL 
Of Prudence. 


I, HE Prudence here fpoken of, is nor thar 
Wiſdom of the Philotophers, which, thar 

we may live happily, w0:z/# never have us expert- 
ence Sorrow or Trouble ; would reduce us to Spe- 
culation , Abſtinence -irom Employment, and 4 
Lite abſtracted trom common Converſation. That 
teacheth ro manage Aion, publick Afﬀairs and 
Negotiation with others; this ſhews how to eſcape 
Inconventencies, and Sufferings, by withdrawing 
trom Bufinets, and living with, and to, our ſelves 
only ; which that reacheth to avoid by diſcreetly 
gnycrnaing, and regulating our Aﬀtons. The Pht- 
loſopher perſwades us to chuſe the perfeFeſt, i. e. 
the moſt quier, innocent, retired, manner of life ; 
this Prudence to live mo$} perfedly, 1. e. with the 
leaſt Inconvenience, or evil Conſequents, which 
may diſturb our Happineſs, in 2 common or ative 
Life. The one adviſeth Temperance by abſtaining 
from all Banquets, Feaſts, g9c. this ſhews how to 
be abſtemious, tho you come to them. The one tells 
us that the way to avoid Danger, v. g. 15 never to 
s0 to Sea; this, fince .we are embarked, would 
have us govern our ſelves, and our courſe, in the 
beſt manner. Whether of theſe is better, I now. 
diſpute not; but ſuppoſing a Man to have already 
made choice of an a&rve Calling, then Prudence 1s 
of great force; to foreſee all Confequents, and 
a701d the bad; fo 2G cfteRually, and the ſhorceſt 
| L 4 way 
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way : t0 chuſe the beſt means; to manage Crofles 
and Hardſhips ; and to be content with what Succeſs 
God ſhall give. | 


2. SIGNS of a wiſe Man are theſe : he ra- 
ther hears than talks; be/reves not eaſily, judzerh 
ſeldom, and then not without great examination ; 
deliberates as long as his Matter permits, and when 


refolved, is conſtant, and changeth nor withoat 


ſolid Reaſon ; therefore having deliberated, fears 


not to Tepent. He jpeaketh well of all; defenderh 


the Fame of the abſent; courteous, not flatter- 
ing ; readier to give than ask cr receive ; ſmiles 
Tather titan laughs; is moderately grave; honour- 
eth his Superiors ; attributeth the glory of good 
Aions to his Companions rather than himſelt, 
obſerves his Friends, but doth no unworthy A&on 
for their ſake; is. ready to affi/t and pleaſure all, 
even the unknown, yet without offending others; 
confudereth both Events, that whatever happens, 
he may be like himſelf, neither exalted nor de- 
jetted ; awids Anxiety, Melancholy, and Moroſe- 
neſs; what he doth, though neceſfitared, yet 
doth it not as unwillingly, but makes a Virtue of 
Neceſſity: # even in his Carriage, true in. his 
Words, the fame in Shew and Reality, and be- 
lieves fo of others when he hath no reaſon to the 
contrary; he admires none, derides none, envies 
none, and deſpiſeth none, not- the moſt miſera- 
ble : he delights in the Converſation of wife and 
virtnous Perſons ; proffereth aor his Counſel, eſpe- 
cially when he underſtands not well; is content 
with his Condition ; nor. doth any thing through 
Contention, Emulation, or Revenge ; but {trives 
to render Good always even for Evil. He /abour- 
et} to know ſo much, as to be able ro deperd 

upon 
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3- A Fool talks much, and little to purpoſe ; is 
angry withour.a cauſe ; truſts any one; is reſtleſs 
and ſtill changing place; troublecth himſelf with 
what-dorh not: concern him ; the more Fool he is, 
the more he underſtands.other-mens buſineſs, his 
own the leſs; and therefore 1s always ready to re- 
pretend and advife, ſeldom to obey; he diſcerns 
nor when flatter d; bur ſenſible enough to fancy 


himſelf abysd. He defires without Choice and 


Diſcretion,..and therefore is quickly weary of what 
he enjoys ; he reſolyes without Advice, and there- 
tore ſuddenly changeth, and that without Reaſon; 
He 1s apt to refuſe what he cannor avoid, defire 


what he cannot obrain, and.repent: what he cannor 


amend: he laments in'the paſt, 1s exalred with 
the preſent, and negligent of rhe future. The 
firſt degree of Folly 1s to think himſelf wiſe, the 
ſecond. to proclaim it; and therefore he hath an 
Anſwer ready to every Queſtion, and 1s never bet» 


ter. by either. Counſel or Aﬀi&on. As amongſt 


wiſe. Men he is the wiſe that thinks he knows 


upon his own Judgment, though he do it not- 


1*P 


leaſt, fo amongſt Foo!s he is the greate$? thac thinks - 


ASM 


he knows molt. . 


4. PRUDENCE depends upon Experience z 


withour which no Man, of ever ſo great Capacity, . 


Fruic to maturity wichour time. And Experience 


' can any more arrive to be a wife Man, than a. 


is cither of other Men, which we fee, read, or 


hear, or of our own Aﬀairs, This 1s the harſher 
Miſtreſs; and happy is he thar can learn of the 


_ other, and arrive to perfcaion, tho in his old 


Age, Hence it is, that moſt Men underſtand thar 
| SS only 
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only wherein they are moſt praGtſed; as many 
know whart is to be done, but neither how ro go 


about it themſelves, nor to dire& others ; ſuch 
have much Study, little Experience. Many can adviſe 


well, but themſelves camo ad. Many can manage : 


a Buſineſs if nor oppoſed; and many better it op-- 
poſed : as many are not able to beat or chafter, 
tho they know the Prices; and many 1gnorant of 
the Prices, yet bargain cunningly. For the Rules 
of on iy are the ſame, tho the Subjetts are divers; 
converſing much makes a Man bold and confident; 
and engazing in bufineſs firs for more bulineſls :. 
and therefore it 1s no wonder that many Citizens 
( Merchants eſpecially ) prove wiſe Men, (and in. 
the late: Wars alſo excellent Soldiers ) becauſe 


much praiſed to Treating and Negotiation. The 


like 1s alſo of Lawyers. But many of borh theſe 
Proteſfions, rhereby accuſtomed to value ſmall 


Gains, comraQ ſuch a narrowneſs of Spirit, and tin- 


ure of Intereſt, that ir ſcarce ever leaves them. 
Nor do I perceive Lawyers fitter for State Employ- 
ment than Merchants, ghey having both particular 


Trades, and differing, as to publick Government, 


no otheriviſe than an Eaft-India, or an Hamborough 
Merchant, 19 reference to Traffick. For tho the 


profeſfing of Law may ſeem to intitle ro ſomewhat 


more knowledge 1n Goyerning, ( of which Laws 
are the Rule) yet in effe& it doth nor; becauſe 
ther Prattiſe ard Study 1s about juſt and unjuſt, 
about meum and tuvm, rhe petit Intereſts and Con- 
rroverties 01 particular Perſons, not the Goyern- 
mcur of a Prince over his People, or his Negotia- 
ton with ts Neighbours, which depend vpon dit- 


ferent Principles, ſeldom confidered by thoſe who 


deal berivecn privare perſons. Beſides that the 


tying of Priaccs to the Prmwlities of Conrts, tedi- 


gutnets 
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ouſneſs of Proceſſes, and caſting the Laws of Go- 
vernment into the Mold of the Laws of private 


Intereſt, muſt needs be great Impediments un- 
tO 1t. | 


s. THIS Prudence, you ſee, 1s quite different 
from Cunning, the Advantage of Fools and wicked 
Men, who miſtake them for rhe ſame. For the 
prudent Man's aim 15 to ſecure himſelf, and Intereſt, 
(the Wiſdom of the Serpent recommended to us 


by our Saviour) to be in fuch a condition in all 


Eſtates, as to be able juſtly, honourably, and. 
openly, to make uſe of all opportunities, and occaſt- 
ons for his own advantage, toward the obtaining 


' of the great end of his Creation. Cunning meaſures 
| Fl by eſcaping Puniſhment, Right by Law, and” 


V iſdom by Succeſs, Reputation by Wealth or Pow- 
er, and the Satisfation of others by his own In- 


'rereſt, A prudent Man deals fo fincerely, that he 


tears not the Examination of his Aftions or Purpo- 
tes, and 1s not afraid to have Witnefles, if it were 
poſſible, of his Thoughts. The crafty builds his 
Houſe under ground, celat, tacet, diffunulat, inf; 
diatur, preripit hoſlium conſiliz, and 1n order to his 
own Advantage he looks upon all other Men as 
Enemies. And to theſe Purpoles he uſeth many 
Artifices ; as, taking Advanrage of the Perjn, 1f 10 
Neceſſity, inrangled in Vice, tear or Puniſhment, 


or Diſcovery ; it in Danger, Humour, Patſion, any 


Weakneſs or Ignorance : he alſo warcherh rhe 
time, if in Mirth, Drinking, Sorrow ;, it inadver- 
tent, if eaſy; he makes ute alſo of! Ins Authority, 
Reputation, and Superiority, t© #mpye upon inte» 
riors. He pretends great Kindneis and Aﬀettor 
in general Expreſſions, or parttcniar ambiguous 
ones, or ſuch as he will not be obliged by ; tor he 


PUTs 


>, 
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purpoſeth nothing; nor hath he, or ever intends 
xo have, any Friend. Bur tus great Engine 1s a 
ſmooth Tongue, and a comperent ſtock of Wir. 


6. PERSONS paſſunate, fanciful,” intempe- 
rate, are wont to apprehend things ſtrongly ; and ſo 
apprehended to believe, and affirm ro others, and 
a& accordingly themſelves: and-if ſuch Men be of 
Reputation or Power, they often do much harm. 
Very wife Men alſo are oftentimes. too reſolute, 
and obſtinare in their Opinions; for being uſed to 
thinking, they apprehend much of their Objed, 
7. e. in a ſhort time they overlook the Reaſons, 
Circumſtances, Probabilities, colle& Conſequen- 
ces, (Fc. which Agtions familiarize the Objett to 
the Faculty, and this renders the Reaſons of the 
contrary fide leſs probable. Even as our Conver- 
ſation with a Man breeds ſome degree of Kindneſs 
and Friendſhip ro him, tho the Man himſelf be 
not worth our Acquaintance. Wherefore every 
prudent Man ought to be jealous and fearful of him- 
ſelf, leſt he run away too haſtily with a Likehthoad 
inſtead of Truth; and abound too much. in Jus 
own Senſe. 


7. ALL eſtates are equal; 7. e. Men may be 
happy 1n eyery eſtate. For Security 1s equal to 
Splendour, Health to Pleaſure, &c. Every flare 
alto hath his Enemies, for Dems poſuit duo (9; duo, 


unum contra unum. A rich Man becauſe rich; . 


_ the poor Man hath as poor Neighbours, or rich 
ones that gape after that ſmall which he enjoy- 
eth; beware theretore how you offend any Man, 
for the offended joins againſt you: and be ſure 
you hate no man, tho you think him an evil or 
v0juſt perſon. Nor emy any one above you; you 


haye. 
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haye Enemies enough by your own ſtate, make 
no more ; but rather, procure as many Friends 
as you can to uphold and ſtrengthen you. Every 
man hath alſo an Enemy within himſelf; he tha is 
not cholerick is covetous, is facil, I, mean by Na- 
ture ; for if he hath ſubdued theſe natural Deſires, 
us otherwiſe. Nor can a cholerick Man ſay, I 
am to be pardoned ; *tis natural to me ; ſuch a-one 
1s not ſo. For that ſuch a one_hath alſo his Infir- 
mity,. his Inclination, which perhaps is harder to 
conquer than yours. Beſides, what is according 
to Nature, 1s ſeldom perceived by us; a cholerick 
Man perceives not when he is angry, at leaſt 
thinks it no great fault, Therefore it 1s neceſſary 
to have an Adviſer. 


8. ALL men, therefore, are-evil Fudges of them- 
ſelves, and think they do well many times when 
they ſin, and commit ſmall Errors when they are 

guilty of Crimes. Ir 1s alſo in our Life, as in Arts 
and Sciences; the greater Differences are eaſily dif- 
cerned, . but of the ſmaller moments cnly the wiſe 
and skilful in the Art can judge. Many Vices alſo, 
tho contrary, yet are like to Virtues; the Confines 
of both are the ſame, and the exait Limits and 
Boundaries difficulcly fixed ; as of Pride and Great- 
neſs of. Spirit; Religion and Superſtition; Quick- 
neſs and Raſhneſs; Chearfulneſs and Mirth ; fo 
of Ambition and. Sufficiency ; Government and 
Tyranny ; Liberty and Licentiouſneſs; Suvjettion 
and Servicude; Covetouſneſs and Frugality ; and 
fo of the reſt. And yer Prudence chiefly confiſts 
in this very exa&neſs of Judgment ; to diſcern 
the one from the other ; and give to every Cauſe 
his proper Adions and Effetts, It 15 theretorec 


neceſſary for every one, that defires to be 2 14 
| an, 
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Man, to obſerve his own A#ijons, and the original of 


them, his Thoughts and Intentions, with great care 
and circumſpettion; elſe he ſhall never arrive in 
any tolerable manner to the knowledge of what he 
doth well or ill. And leſt all this diligence ſhould 
be inſufficient, as the partiality to himſelt will cer- 


tainly render it; it is very requifite tor him to 
chuſe a Friend, or Monitor, who may with all trec- 


dom advertiſe him of his Failings, and adviſe him 


Remedies. Such a one, I mean, as 15 a diſcreet 


and virtuous perſon; but eſpecially, one that 
thruſts not himſelf upon the Acquaintance of great 
Perſons, nor upon Employments ſcandalous tor 
opportunities of Injuſtice ; but bridleth his Tongue 
and Wit; that can converſe with himſelf, and at- 


rends upon his own Aﬀairs whatever they be.. 


Inſinuate your felt into a confidence with him; 


and deſire him ro obſerve your Converſation, and 


ſeriouſly and friendly admoniſh you of what he 


thinks amiſs; and ler not his Modeſty reſt till he. 


condeſcend to you ; tor.do not imagine that you 


live one day without faults, or that thoſe faults are- 
undiſcovered, Moſt Men ſee that in another which. 
they do not in themſelves. And he 1s happy, 
who in the whole ſpace of his Lite can attain to a 
reaſonable freedom from Sins ; and that with the 
Help of old 4ze alſo, that great Domprer and Mor- 


rifier of our Luſts and Paſſions. If he inform you, 


whether true or falſe, rake jr not patiently, hut 


thankfully ; tor che advantage 1s the ſame ( which 
is, to break the inordinate AﬀeCtion you bear to- 
wards your felt ) and be ſure to amend: rhus you 
both get a Friend, and perftet your ſelf in Wiſdom 
and Virtue. When you confider, that you muſt 
give account of vour ARtons to your visiant Re- 
prover; that othcr Men ſee the ſame Imperic&jons 

| (1. 
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in you as he doth ; and thart 'tis impoſſible for a 
great Man to enjoy the advantage of Friendſhip, . 
_ except he firſt diſrobe himſelf of thoſe Qualities, 

which render him ſubje& to Flatrery, 7. ec. excepr. 
he firſt ceaſe to flatrer himſelf. A'good Confeſſor 
| 1n Religion will ſupply much of ſach a Monitor's 

_ work, tho the one doth it judicially, the other 
only in tamiliar converſation. And how muck 
more worthy is ſuch a one of Entertainment, than. 
thoſe who come to your Table to make Sawces, . 


ear your Meat, cenſure their Neighbours, flatter.. 
and. deride, you ? 


9. IF 2 Friend tell you of a Fault, imagine always 
( which. 1s moft true) that he telleth you not the 
whole : tor he defires your Amendment, bur 15 


lorh to ofend you. And numguam fine querela agra. 
Fangunpfur. 


10. THERE 1s little or no difference berwixt- 
not deliberating, and deliberating in Paſſion; except. 
that this 1s the werſe, as engaging more, and 
more irrevocably in Error. For he that being our 
of the way, is reſolved to go on, 1irays the further.. 


It. THE fore-game a wiſe Man plays, 1s to fore- 
fee and avid; but the after-game is to carry himſelf 
with Courage and inadifferency. And therefore Cao 
fallins into a Calamity, not by his own Faulr, 
ſhould not have rid himſelf of it by a greater Wick- 
edneſs ; bur by his Conftaticy and Generofity have 
ſhewed to the World what a wife Man ſhould do 
in ſuch a caſe. ; 


12. ALL Mens apprehenſions naturally are alike ; 
what one ſecs red, another {ces not green; 4100s 
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is not. bitter to one, and ſweet to-another; and 
their firſt Thoughts upon them are the. ſame. And 
chat one Man 1s more learned, is not becauſe he 
knows otherwiſe than another ; bur it 15 becauſe he 


knows more Conſequences, and more Propoſitions, by 


his grcater Induſtry and Experience. The Con- 
ceptions. according to Truth are alike and the ſame, 
but falſe are infinite; wherefore it you fimd one 


Man fingle in his Judgment, be wary of him ; he 


either knows more than. all others, or there. 1s 
ſome ll Principle 1n. him. 


13. No evil Man but hath irregular Paſſions; which 
Paſſons are offenſive to. evil perſons, more than 
ro good; ( for:-good Men are humble, complailant, 
dc.) Therefore one evil Man agrees not, nor 
loves to deal with another. 


14. MUCH of the trouble of this World pro- 


ceeds from. certain irregular Humours and Defrres, 


which many Men indiſcreetly efpouſe; and be- 
cauſe they are innocent, they think them alſo pru- 
dent and rational. It other Men endeavour to re- 
preſs them as inconvement, gc. 'uus Ul taken, and 
with Trouble and Diſquiet;z theſe being not unlike 
to ſuch as have antipathy to certain Meats ; that 
expoleth them to needleſs Paſſions, and impertt- 
nent AfﬀiQtion. 


15, Wiſdom is made to rule; and. yet Magiſtrates 
generally are readier to make uſe cf.their Power 
than Wiſdom; of their Will than Reaſon. Becauſe 
1t 15 cafter, ſhorter, and complies more with the 
humour of Mankind. Yer the Subjedts prefer, 
and often expett the other. 


i6, A 
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16, A great General, where-ever he travelled, 


. went continually confidering the ſituation of rhe 


Country ; and caſting with himſelf what was to 
be done, 1t leading an Army he ſhould be affault- 
&d there by an Enemy. By which means he was 
always provided againſt Surpriſes, The ſame care 
doth every wiſe Man take by pondering all the ca- 


fes cf Danger and Difficulry which may or are like- 


ly to occur in his Employment. 
» 


t7, EVERY: Man hath a tender place; which 


when touched by the hand of God, afflits him, 
and He complains. And thoſe who are moſt en- 
gaged 1n the World; have more Tendernefles; as, 


Riches, Family, Reputation, bodily Infirmities, o9c. 


Wheretore a wiſe Man provides before hand a ſtock of 


Patience; and fortites againſt Danger by good 
Contiderations, and by taking off his Aﬀettions and 
Paſſions from worldly Afﬀairs. 


18. THE things of this World ſeem greater at_di- 
ſtance ; the things of the other World greater near 
hand, Becauſe thoſe ate fully known; and com- 


prehended always with Paſſions of Love, Fear, gc. 


For they enter in by the Senſes ; which, being 


natural, and not free, Agents, work ad ultimum 
vrium, and entertain their Object as much as they 
can. Beſides, the ObjeQts are themſelves clothed 
with many Circumſtances, Pomps, and Shews, which 


make them ſeem great and taking; and withour: 


theſe they would be naked, and nothing. Bur /pi- 


ritual things move only the Soul and Spirit; which. 
receives not without arguing and diſputing, 7. e«. 


without ſomething of truth, and rejecting Appear- 
ances. Wherefore a wiſe Man is. wary of the things 
of this World, and admits them not confidently. 


19, CRE 
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19. CREATURA@A Det in odium fats ſunt, ty 
in tentatimem anime hominum, gy in muſcipulam pe- 
dibus inſipientium. For that which 1s the occafion 
to wiſe and virtuous Men of obtaming and doing 
good, 1s by their ignorance turned by Fools to their 
diſadyantage. Tndeed all things, even wile Coun- 
{{, are by Fools made either Inſtruments or Teſti: 
monmes of their tolly, 


\ 
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CHAP. IL 
Of Converſation and Diſcourſe. 


If CONVERSATION caſual with many, 

{ viintary with few, of Buſmeſs to be de- 

— mid to none, Have many Acquaintance ; 
one Friend, and no Enemy. 

Some keep Company to ſpend their Time, and ſaun- 
ter away their Age; ſuch care nor much with 
whom they converſe ; nor is their Company ei- 
ther grateful, or beneficial. 

Others for Pleaſure and Djivertiſment, co laugh and 
make themſelves merry, and ſo paſs their time. 

Others for Intereſt ; and that either honeſtly or 
deceitiuly, as by gaming, dehauching, heGoring, 


oyer-reaching, flattering, gg. 


2. GREAT care #s to be taken in all Converſa- 


tion: for we muſt do as the Ancients feigned of 
their Lamiz, that within Doors wore their Eyes in 


their Girdles, but going abroad pur them 1n their 
Heads. Bur till greater Care is requifite in Choice 
of ſuch Companions, with whom a Man 1s to converſe 
much, or a long time, or to truſt with Buſineſs of 
Conſequence. As the Italians ſay ; Meſure It & 
hundred times, before you. cut it once ;, at firſt ſtanding 
upon your guard, till you. diſcover their Inclinatt- 
ons. And, 

Firſt, 4v9id, as much as you can, the Company of 
all vitious Perſons whaſoevyer ; tor no Vice 2s alone, 
and all are inteRtious;. 


Ot. 
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Of Swearers, Prof.me , or Blaſphemexs x; leſt Al- 
mighty God lay to your Charge the ne; & of his 


Intereſt and Honour, in your Preſence uncon- 
trolledly affronred ; whilſt you are ready to re- 
ſent and vindicate every ſmall Offence done to 
your felf. 

Of FHe&ors, and thoſe brutifſh Perſons, who et- 
ther for Gain, or Satisfation of rheir Beſtial Ar- 
- Togance, care not whom they debauch or affront, 
inſolent Children of Hell, Rumers of ſo many 
Perſons and Families, 

Or Scoffers ; who put their own Faults in the 


back end of the Wallet, but diſcover all they know 


of others. With ſuch no Peace 1s durable.. 
Ot a Perſn ſcandalous either for Profeſſion, or 


Manners; for you run his Hazzard, and eſpouſe 
Is Difreputation. 


' Never expet any Aſſiſtance or Conſolation in 


your Neccffities from drinking Companions. 


3- AVOID alſoconforting with thoſe who ave 


much ſuperior, or much inferior, to you : inferior, 
not only in Degree and external Quality, bur eſpe- 
cially in Parts. Tantt eris aliis, quanti tibi fueris 
Your own Thoughts and Deſigns will be much as 
your Companions are ; and low Fortunes breed 
many ttmes degenerous purpoſes. He that makes 
himſelt an Aſs, 'tis fitting others ſhould ride him. 
And it 1s a very mean Ambition to be the beſt of 
his Company. 

With open, upright, plain Diſpoſitions, as alſo 
with the cheerful and facetious, there is no difficulty 
in Converſation-; except where they meddle ro0 
boldly with orher Mens Lives: but theirs is Satyr, 
pot-Calummy, 


With 
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With refly, froward, ill-natur'd Humors, who 
are hard to pleaſe, and think it Grandezza to be 
harſh and parſimomous of good Words, and ſu- 

erciſious towards thei Equals, tew converſe who 
tend not to gain by them. | 

From all good naturd Perſons, Women, and 
Drink, keep your Secrets. And with ſuch as are 
wholly bent upon their own Intereſt, diſ:ourſe nor 
upon what concerns their Intereſt, 


4. T HE Y who pretend to cyming obſerve, and ; 
make much of a Rule, which I think 1t 1s not a- 
miſs ro know, to beware of, and forrify againſt, .- 
bur not to praiſe, it ; which 1s, to obſerve every 
Man's ImperfeC&tion, ( for few there are but have 
ſuch a one )) and accordingly to apply themſelyes. 
As for Example, 

1. With ſuch as are ſwelled with Conceit of their 
Nobility or Wealth, 1f they have buſineſs, they give 
them Reſpe& enough; 1t they have nor, yet they 
pay them with their own Coin ; no matter 1t they 
deceive themſelves with the Opinion that they are 
honoured according to their Merit or Deſire. 

2, All Humorous Perſons are weak, and conſcious 
to themſelves thar they ſtray our of the plain way 
of the Reaſon of Mankind ; for it 1s Diſcretion 
and Judgment thar corre& our irregular Fancies, 
and (where Virtue or Vice intervene not) conforms 
us to the common Cuſtoms. Wherefore he thar 
will take the pains to comply with, and ſeem to 
juſtify, their Folly, rules them. 

3. Such as having impoſed upon themſelves 

certain Laws of Ceremonies, &c, would alſo oblige 

others to the fame; ( which proceeds many times 

from Melancholy and not Pride, their Weaknels 
5 maniteſt, | 

| $. With 
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4. With moroſe Perſons, they deal freely, open- 
ly, and familiarly ; that they may think rhey ſee 
throuzh their Deſigns, and fo they are ſtricken 
in the right vein. 

s. Thoſe who are curious to pry into other Men's 
Matters, are commonly malicious ; no Friendſhip 
with them, as neither with a proud, nor any angry, 
Perſon. 

6. With ſuch as are in diſgrace with Superiors, they 
converſe not much ; and are wary how they offer 
them Help, (5c. for rhey faſten as Men drowning, 
upon any ſhew of Aſſiſtance. 

7. With ſuch as are in Grace with the Prince, 
they keep good Correſpondence, and ſeek their Fa- 
yor ; and tho mean Perſons, yet they deſpiſe them 
not, for they are choſen by his Judgment. Bur 
rhey do as they, who in a dark mght follow him 
that hath a Torch, tho a Rogue, or a Begger. 


s. GIVE nm Man juſt Caſe of Offence ; nor 
reſent too vively Injuries towards your ſelf, But 
ut after your care to avoid quarrelling, you happen 
upon ſuch Brures, as either to try your Mettal, or 
out of a Beſtial Love of .Injuriouſneſs, (for ſuch 
Hedors this Age hath brought forth in greater Plen- 
ty, than any other I cyer read of ) the beſt way is 
ro reſent it briskly ; and threathen ſeriouſly ar leaſt, 
:1t you do nor cþaftiſe, the Inſolency , that makes 
Injuring 4 Profeſſton. 


Chuſe therefore the Converſation rather of an- 


cient Men, for their Teſtimony is of greater force ; 
of ſuch Perſons as are famed 7 Virtue and Wiſdom, 
( tor ſomerhing 15 always to be learned by them: ) 
and ſuch there are many ; bur rhey offer not 
themſelves, but expett ro be ſought our, and ad- 
nu not every Application without Choice, . 
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_ So much tor Converſation, it follows of Diſcourſe. 
Men are commonly judged by their Diſcourſe - 
and therefore 1t 1s neceflary for a wite Man to re- 
eulate that, almoſt in the firſt place. Diſcourſe 1s 


_ either concerning, I. Raillery and Mirth, 2. 0- 


ther Mens Lives and Aims. 3. Occaſional, as Hiſtc- 
iy, News, Sc. 4. Erudition and Edification. Or, 5. 
Buſineſs and Intereſt of Self or Friends, 


i. THOSE, whotake pleaſure 1n expoſmg others 
to Contempt and Deriſion, either by inutating their A- 


tons, and Imperfet&tions, or by jeering and mock- 


LEY 


ing them, avoid, as you would the Heels of an 
Horſe, that kicks every one he can reach? if you 
cannor, take the part of the abuſed ; blame the 
Attion, ſpare the Perſon ; or if the Perſon be 
known, excuſe the Aion; 1t neither can be done, 
praiſe the Perfon tor ſome other good Aﬀtion or 
Quality ; ſo have you an Antidote againit the Poy- 
ſon. Indeed there 1s no greater Enemy to Peace 
and Charity than the Railleuw. For, as "apy 
11s rhe footy Oven that mocks the black Chimney; fo 
one Feer ſeldom gocs forth, bur it returns with its 
Equal; and they together beget a Quarrel. Be- 
ſides, to abuſe Inferiors argues a mean and contem- 
ptible Spirit ; Supertors, is dangerous ; and a Word 
often provokes them more than an A&ton. To 
abuſe 4 Friend is to loſe him ; a Stranger, to loſe 
your ſelf in his and the World's eſteem. Thyſe 
Mocks are moſt reſented which touch a Mans Re- 
putation, chiefly that of Wit or Diſcretion ; tor of 
that even Fools are chary; and every one rather 
confeſſerth his Forgetfulneſs, than Ignorance. Nexc 
thoſe which are for particular Attions, rather than 
in general, for they ſeem to have more of Truth, 
theſe of Wit ; which are of ſome ſecrer Imvericett- 

Oil; 
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on; which are of that wherein a Man prides him- 


ſelf. Since Francis 1.'s time (who giving Charles Y, | 


the Lye, and challenging him'to a Duel, was refy- 


{ed ) the Lye hath been counteda great Afﬀront; 


and many Exagperations are made of that Abule, 


Bur had not that King (perhaps in Juſtification of 
his own Raſhneſs) ſaid, That he was not a Genr- 


tleman that would take the Lye; I do'nor believe 
that would have deſerved a ſeverer a Chaſtiſment 
than other Imputations. I ſpeak, in Converſation, 
For Laws take no more notice of that than others, 

Yet it ſeems, to condemn all Raillery 1s to te- 


ther the Wits; and therefore it preſerved in a Me- 


diocrity, it might be allowed. For it makes Men 
ſtand better upon their Guard, when they know 
that they are likely to hear again of their Ations; 
beſides, 1t inureth :xrhem to bear harſh Words, and 
bridle their Paſſions. Bur to railly hanſomly 1s ve- 
rv difficult ; for good Jeſts are ro bite like Lambs, 
not like Dogs; tickle, not wound. And therefore 
'tis requiſite to have a third Perſon of Diſcretion, to 


ſtroke over the ſeverer Nips, and throw duſt upon 


them, when being heated they begin to ſting one 
another. 
tunes, and-ſuch as happen without the Parties Fault, 
7c. you may be the bolder ; and with ſuch as 
bring no Shame with chem, and ſuch wherein ma- 
ny are concerifed. The Feerer alſo muſt be con- 
rent to taſt of his own Broth; and the expert in 
this trade are wont to do, as he, who having 11 
his Yourh raken great liberty to railly upon Marrted 
Perſons, in tis declining Age took a Wite, where 
any one might have had her for his Mony ; and 
the firſt Entertainment of his Friends was, the Di- 
courſe of his own Marriage, to prevent all that 


could be faid, In fum, Jeers are only rhen good, 


Alfo wita ſmall Miſcarriages and Misfor- 


when 
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when ex-tempore ; when they ſeem to proceed 
from Wir, not Anger or Malice ;. when they are in- 
.cended for Mirth and Paſtime, not Calumny ; 
when you are pleafant with his Error or Miſtake, 
not his Shame ; and ſeldom pleaſe: at ſecond 
hand. ' But becauſe theſe Intentions are dithcultly 
known ; becauſe many Perſons are very captious 
and haſty ; and becauſe art belt ir argues not a ſo- 
id, and univerſal Wi, bur a peculiar Dexterity and 
Prompritude, which 1s frequently accompanied 
with want of good Invention as well as Judg- 
ment ; a Diſcreet Perſon will not much engage 
himſelt in ir, nor render himſelf a Fool, ro make 
others laugh ; but after he hath tried 3 or 4 times, 
and finds not himſeit fit ror it, let him never ett- 
deavour it more, 
2. AKIN to the Raileurs are the Dyolls, who 
turn all ro Ridiculouſneſs, Their Cenſure-ſee in Sen. 
Ep.29. Marcellinum nondum dejpero;, etiamnum ſerva- 
71 poteſt, ſed fs cito porrigatur illi manus. Eft quidem pe- 
riculum ne porrigentem trahat. Magna in iilo ingenti vis, 
ſed tendentis in pravum. Faciet, quod ſolet ; advicabit 
las facietas, que riſum evacare lygentibus poſſunt, 05 
i i ſe primum, deinde in ms jocabitur, &. Chriſtians 
have greater Arguments againſt this Drollery ; that 
It grieves God's Holy Spirit, and 1s contrary to thar 
Scriouſneſs and Confideration requiſite to Religt- 
on. That it doth more hurt to Religion and Vir- 
tue, than Arguments. That there 1s nothing fo 
ſacred or prudent, which by the Perulancy of Wit 
may not be made ridiculous, conſequently con- 
temptible, fir tobe negle&ted and abohſhed. Virgil 
we have ſeen publickly, and even the Holy Wri- 
tings, we heard to have been, traveſty, by thoſe 
. who ſpare neither cheir Souls nor Reputation, to 
prove themſelves Buftoons; uo ſhew their Abult- 
r1ES 
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ries and Ingenuity in Folly. And this indeed is 
che great Engine charged againſt Heaven, the on- 
ly and truſty Weapon wherewith dirty Porſheards 
Qiſciples of Julian the Apoſtate, Porphyrius, Epicu- |, 
74s, and the reſt of that brutiſh Heard ) bark and ] 
rin againſt a Deity. When all true Reaſon, and 
£ ber Conſideration, as well as the other Creatures, 
Juſtify rheir Maker ; yea, when' even the Dogs re- 
venged him upon Lucian the great Profeſſor of Scur- 
rility and ſcoffing, as well as Epicuriſm and Irreli- 
2i0n, But befides, this Diſpoſition proceeds from 
a Laſchety and Levity unbefitting any Perſon of 
Quality and Employment ; and increaſeth the 
{ame Inclinations both in the Droller and the Audi 
2s, For as a Vir uſed ro verſifying is ready to put 
all irs Thoughts into Rhime ; or a Matiiematician 
3s preſently reducing all his Fancies to fomewhat 
In thoſe Sciences ; every one caſting his Thoughts 
into that Mold whereunto they are acccuſtomed: 
| So do Drolls rejeR all ſerious Notions, and accept 
and fix upon the light and empty. And therefore 
we ſee thar when ſuch Perſons aim ar any thing 
grave and ſerious, it misbecometh them, as done 
our of order and ſeaſon. Thus doth Mirth plex I 
ſingly by little and little ſteal away the Judgment, I. 
rendering it vain, ſtudious of, and delighring in, I | 
that which Men avoid, laughter. And theſe Men, |} | 
whilſt they think to fool others, become themſelves 
really, what others are 1n their Imagination. 


3. IN Diſcourſe concerning other Perſons ( fami- 
liar amongſt Women). Back-hiting, and Calumny is 
moſt frequent : becauſe all Men had rather hear 
evil ot another, rhan good. Perhaps thinking 
chereby to juftify their own Faultineſs ; ar beſt in- 
Gulging their Selt-love, which is grounded upon a 
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too high Eſtimarion of themſelves, and too low of 


' others. | 


This evil ſpeaking is very frequently uſed by 


- many, who pretend to extraordinary Godlineſs ; 


whoſe birings are alſo more dangerous, and vene- 
mous with thoſe Perſons, who miſtake their Fr- 
mality tor Seriouſneſs, and their Gravity, for Rea- 


lity, 1n Religton. Bur even in ordinary Converſation 


Men are wont alſo to defame their Neighbours open 


fac'd, without any Ceremony, Deſign, or Remorſe. 


From both theſe ſorts of people, eſpecially the 
former, - turn away, as much as you can; but be 
ſure ro be none of them; nor partake with them 
in their Calumniations. Conſider what you fay of 
others, others ſay of you. Before you calummiate, 
think, am not I the ſame? or as bad? Take heed 
of doing thar, which may hurt, but cannot do 
good ; for 'tis madneſs to make Enemies without 


cauſe; and ir 1s betrer to ſuppreſs, than vent and 


ſatisfy a piece of Wit or a fooliſh Paſſion. The 
great Rule is, Nothing but Truth before the Face, and 


mthing but Good behind the Back. 


Beware alſo of cenſuring Nations, Conditions, or 
Sates of Men, as well as particular Perſons : for 


there is no Nation or Condition, wherein are not 


many good; and none ſo good, wherein are not 
many bad. | 

Tis alſo a great Honor and Wiſdom fo paſs by the 
Back-bitings of others againſt your ſelf. Charles the 
7th of France demanded of one, much employed 
by him, and on whom he had beſtowed many Fa- 
yors, what thing in the world could alienate his 
Mind from, and bring him in diſike with, his 


Prince? The Gentleman anſwer'd, An affront. This 


perſon ſeems to have been very ſenſible indeed ; 
bur whether his Diſcretion hath merited the "__ 
M 2 | O 
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of his Prince I much doubt. Certainly, the Beha- 


yior of Antizonus was much more generous; who, 
when one told him, that ſuch a one affronted 


him, anſwered; It may be fo, bur I will not be 
. affronted. Auguſtus adviſed Tiberius not to be of- 


fended with Peoples ſpeaking il of them ; it ſuff- 
ceth, ſaith he, that we can ſecure our ſelves from 
their doing us Harm. When one faid, he was a 
Tyrant ; he anſwered, Were I ſo, he durſt not have 
{aid it. Toone calling him Dwarf, Well, ſaid he, 
then I will get kigher Shoes. P. Bernard, when 
one bid. him go our like a dirty Prieft, replied, 
You are miſtaken, Icame in a Coach. And tru- | 
ly, fince all theſe Evil Tongues are conquered by 
Silence, one would think rhe ViRtory eaſy; did 
nor Experience ſhew us, That-the great remedy 
againſt burſting 1s giving vent. 

There 1s no reaſon that the | Aﬀec, which may pri- 
ceed from divers Cauſes, ſhould be attributed to one, 
v. 2. an Aﬀtion of ſeeming Diſreſpe& may either 
.come from an Intention to affront, from Negligence, 
from having ſome other buſineſs in his Thoughts, 
dc. Interpret not therefore ſuch Aions as 4f- 
fronts ; and rhe rather, becauſe it 15 our Duty to 
rake every thing by the beſt Handle. 


4. THE moſt innocent, grateful, and univerſal 
Diſcourſe, 1s ze/ling Stories ; and modern rather 
than ancient. Some are ſo well ſtocked with 
th15 Trade, as to be able ro anſwer any Queſtion, or 
parallel any caſe by a'Story ; which 1s ( it well 
done ) a very great Perteton of Eloquence 
and Judgmenr. And in telling Stories avoid too 
ofren ſaid he, and ſaid T, hear you me, mark me, 
75c. Be perte& alſo, thar you need nor recant, 
*rammer, Cr repcar things ſaid before ; be not 
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tedious in,impertinent Circumſtances, nor mak#+- 


your own Glory the chiefeſt concern. 
Tell no Lye in your Diſcourſe ; eſpecially not 
Gaſconades, and improbable Rhodomontades, where- 


' infome, out of weakneſs and lownels of Spirit and * 


Parts, rake as much pleaſure as others in Drinkins 


when not thirſty, and think they then overwit the 


Company. Be not hyperbolical and extravagant, 
= wp in praiſing and difpraifing ; for the Wiz 


takes away the Credit ; whereas the end of Speech 
, was firſt ro make us underſtood, then believed. And 
if you be convinced of an Errror, for truth's ſake 
acknowledge it, and change your Opinion ; for rhis-. 


Ingenutty 1s greater, becauſe: rarer. 


And remember, 
that. 


One Chance falling out, as the Aftrologues progno- 
ſticare, gets them reputation; and their thouſand : 
Lyes are not taken notice of: but to a wife Man 
one Lye doth more diſgrace, than thouſand Truths 


Can recover, 


When news comes from an uncertam Author, tho ' 


probable and expetted, yer ſuſpend your beliet ; 
becauſe Men eafily report what they deſire or ex- 
pet ; bur rather give heed to certain extravagant 
and wunexpefed Relatims, as unlikehier to be inven- 


ted. And when you tell news, engage not for the 


truth of 1t, 


s. IN your diſcourſe rational or of erudition, skip 
nor from one Subje@ to another ; as do Fanatics, 


and other ignorant Scioliſts, who are never at caſe 


till they have vented all they. think themſelves 
to know above other Men. Neither maintain an 
Arzument with 7enorant, nor contradiftive Per- 


ſons ; nor think that you are bound to convert or 


inſiru& the whole World; leaſt of all with vain 
M 3 Drolls 
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Drolls, who make your Seriouſneſs their ſport, 
Be contenr to ſatisfy with Reaſon, not ( eſpecially 
your w_ Authority, (a Refuge many tly unto 
when worſted, it they know there is no examining 
Books) ſuch as are capable and diſpoſed. 

In reaſoning the moſt excellent way, wherein . 
the beſt able 1s certain to carry the Cauſe, and 
which will bring the Controverſy ro a ſpeedy De- 
termination, 1s by asking Queſtions, and proceeding 
{till upon the Adverfaries Conceſſions ; which he can- 
not without ſhame retra& ; ( by Syllogifms 1s 
more Pedantick.) This is Plato's manner of dif- 
courſing. 

Pedantry is a Vice 11 all Profeſſions, 1t ſelf no 
Profeſſion. For a School-maſler is nor therefore a 
Pedant ; but he only who 1importunately, 1mperti- 
nently, and with great formality, ſhews his Learn- 
nz in ſcraps of Latin and Greek, or troubles himſelf 
with knowledge of little uſe or value ; or values 
kimſclf above his Deſerts, becauſe of ſomerhing 
he knows (as he conceives) more than ordinary; 
or deſpiſeth others nor skilled in his Tmpertinences 
or cenſures all Authors and Perſons confidently with- 
out Reaſon. And whoever doth thus, be he Di- 
vinz, Lawyer, Stateſman, Door, or Profeſlor, 
he 15 a Pedant, 

Do not in ordinary Company treat of matters to 
ſu/tle and curious, nor too vile and mean ; nor of 
things unſeaſcnable; as of Relizion 1n mixed, or 
young Company, or at Table ; bur in all Diſcourſe 
have an Intention to better your ſelf and others. 
Wluch that you may do, ( contrive as much as 
you can) before hand of what to Diſcourſe ; and lay 
your Scene, which afterwards you may manage 
as you pleaſe. | 


A 
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A Man may judiciouſly Diſcourſe, when eicher he 
knows the Subje@ very well ; or when deſirous to 
learn (a Submiffion and Ingenuity very grateful in 


. Company ) or when neceſſitated to diſcourſe; and 


then he muſt do it diſcreetly and doubtingly, un- 
leſs he very well know his Auditory. Cautious al- 
ſo muſt he be who diſcourſeth even of that he un 
derſtands amoneſt perſons of thar Profeſſion ; an 
affeftation that more Scholars than wife Men are 
guilty of; I mean, to diſcourſe with every Man in 
his own Faculty ; except it be by asking Queſtions, 
and ſeming to learn. Y 

You may freely and ſafely diſcourſe of matters 
of Phyloſophy, Mathematichs, Travels, Government - 
of foreign Countries, Hiſtories of times paſt or pre- 
ſenr of other Places, Husbandry, and the like ; 
which Subjefts concern no Mans reputation, and 
therefore none much care whart part you take. 

Dijcourſe, tho amongſt Learned Men, /ays 19 


grounds of Science, but ſuppoſeth them, and rhere- 


tore StudyAs neceſlary ; without which who ſo ad- 
ventures amongſt Scholars, is like a Lady, that 
harh excellent Medicines, but neirher knows 
whereof they are made, nor how to apply them 
effe&ually. Have a care alſo that your Income ex- 
ceed your Expences, 1.e. that you hear and read 
more than you ſpeak : for he that ſpends out of 
the ſtock of Wit and Memory, 1s quickly bank- 


rupted ; but Knowledge and Learning continually 
' tmprove by Ditcourſe. 


Cunning Diſcourſers, to avoid baffling, .are wont at 
firſt to lay down a Propnſition eaſily defenſible, to 
which they may retreat 1n caſe of neceſſity ; bur 


detend the other Out-works alto as long as they 
can. 


M 4. Mens 
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Mens Wits and Apprehenfions are mnfimtely vart- + 
04s; nor $ there any Opinion ſo extravagant, which 
hath not ſome followers and maintarners, who fit 
their Hypotheſes to it. Wherefore do nor cenſure 
any thing on a ſuddain as ridiculous ; for tho it 
pleaſe not you, it may another, as wiſe, 

Every Man makes himſelf the meaſure of all others 
tor Truth and Falſhood, Wiſdom and Folly, Learn: 
ng and Ignorance, and the hke. And who 15 able 
ro denudate himfeli of this ralſe Opinion, or pre- 
judice ar leaſt ro Truth ? 

But from hence it proceeds that we eſteem him 
knowing, that knows more or as much, and him 
12norant that knows leis, than our ſelves. Him 
alſo virtuous that is according to our Sentiment 
and Degree, Allo that all Men are more ready 
to blame anothers Errors, than praiſe his Virtues, 
And that a Man knowing what another knows, 

et knows not his own Tgnorance ; but conſequent- 
y values himſelf, and deſpifeth the other. Hence 
1: comes that we are offended with others giving 
evil words to us, and take norice of every Sylla- 
ble ; bvt tro paſs over thoſe we give to others. It 
1s pleaſant to obſerve this 1n fuch as write Contro- 
yerfies. Hence alſo we do not patiently permit 
others to love or hate otherwiſe than our telyes 
do. 

To Man alone ( not Beaſts nor Angels) hach Na- 
rure given 4 nauſeouſneſs of the preſent. The beft 
things in the world, if not accompanied with va- 
ricty, become diftaſttul. And nothing ſooner 
than Diſcourſe : which 1s ſo much caretuller ro be 
managed, as the Ear 1s ſooner cloy'd than the Eye. 


Prudent Eyes are kept open by Reaſon, ordinary 
Perſons by Wit, 


Old 
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01d Men commonly diſcaurſe of grave and edify- 
ing SubjeRs, Divinity, Government, Hiſtory, gg. 
Tong Men rather of pleaſant ; Hunting, Faſhions, 
Travels, Wonders, &c. every Man chuſeth to diſ-. - 
courſe of that he beſts underſtands and loves, 
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CHAP. IV. 
Concerning Buſineſs. 


A Dodirr being intreated by his Nephew to 
A give ſome Rules for guiding and ſecuring 
himfelf in Negotiation and Contradts ; after 
long ſtudy told him, he could give him but one;. 
which was, Always to have to do with virtuous Per- 
fons, Bur for many Reaſons this Rule, tlio a per- 
te& one, is hard to be praiſed ; and therefore I 
beſeech you be content with ſuch imperte& ones 
as my Reading or Experience can furniſh. 
- If any one tell you, that it 1s to no purpoſe to 
think long upon any matter; that they are only 
wite Men who can diſpatch buſineſs ex tempore; 
that conſulting is but a dull Formality; and that 
a Man ſees as far into a thing ar firſt, as by much 
Confideration ; ſay boldly, that Man is a Fool : the 
more you think, rhe more and clearer you ſhall 
underſtand; Therefore Men of moſt leijure do buſt- 
neſs the beſt; and raoſe who have much bufineſs 
muſt have much pardon. Therefore Men uſed to 
_ buſmeſs do it better; becauſe rhey have thought 
of it betore, either 1n the ſame, or a like caſe. 

A prudent Man doth no buſineſs raſhly, 1. e. wich- 
out Reaton and Advice; and he adviſerh alſo as 
long as he can ; and that firſt wich his own 
Thoughts: which being nor ſufficient, he rakes in 
lo the aſſiſtance cf other Mens Countel ; and 
heareth others, though he follow perhaps his 
own, Mult Mca advite tor their own ene 
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_ and therefore happy is he who hath a Friend. 


To order your Thoughts well 1n Deliberation, 
endeavour to put your buſmeſs into an Hiſtory, confi- 
dering what 15 to be done or faid firſt, what af- 
terwards. For the hindrance of prudent Reſolu- 
tions 15 the confuſion and diſorder of Thoughts; 
which by this method 1s cleared: by it alſo you 
ſhall quickly diſcover where the Difficulty is, and-; 
know when you have done. Ir is alſo very con- 


'venient to write down. your Reaſons pro and con in 


deliberation ; for the Mind, by this means, 1s freed 
both from the confuſion and burden of thoſe Ar- 
gUMents. | | 

Grue not your Advice or Opinion before asked; for 
that 1s to upbraid the others Ignorance : nor attri- 
bute 1! ſucceſs ro the negle& of Jour Counſel; 
nor be angry 1t your Advice be not followed. MNei- 
ther accuſtom your ſelf to find. fault with others 


 Acons, except vitious; for you are not bound to 


weed other mens Gardens. ; 
Be not too eager in counſelling others ; for the evil 
Succeſs ( which happens frequently to good Ad- 


vice ) will be laid to your charge, and ſeldom ſhall 


you be thanked for the good. | : 

It happeneth frequently to Men that are wiſe. 
by Experience, and not Learning, that they cannor 
2Ive 4 Reaſon of their Opinion and Advice, though 
it be really the beſt: as a meer mechanical Work: - 
man knows there is a fault in the Work, though 
he cannot tell punQually what ic is.) Defpiſe not 


ſuch mens Opinions for their want of Diſcourſe. Uſu pe- 


ritoram dy ſenum pronunciatis etiam non demonſiratis 
attendendum eft, quia per expertum oculum quondam 
conſecuti principia focit cernunt. Arift, Erhi. 

In Deliberations where there is reaſon on both ſides, 


and rhar a Man hath reſolved one way, he com- 
| monly. 
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monly thinks that he hath choſen the worſe, be- 
cauſe then he only confiders: the Reaſons of the | 
contrary part; which repreſented by themſelyes 
(the other after Reſolution being no more .conft- 
dered) ſeem greater and of more conſequence 
than they are. 

There is one great perfe&ion in doing Buſmeſs ; 
which is, That- though. you ſet your Mind and 
Thoughts upon Buſineſs,. yet do not engage your Aﬀe- 
&ions, art leaſt deeply, in 'it.. For thus ſhall. you 
both have your Underſtanding clear at all times, 
and not be diſturbed 1f you miſcarry ; which you 
muſt make account will often happen unto you. 
You will alſo find Anxiety. enough in your ver 
Retirement and quitting Buſineſs (which mu 
ſome time or - other be done.) though you ſet 
your AﬀeCtions as little as: can be upon 1t. For all 
Buſineſs: puts a Motion into the Soul, which it 
changeth nor, even for Reſt, without Trouble, 
Beſides, Precipitiouſneſs, Impatience, or not ſtay- 
Meg totake the opportunity, and time your Buft- 
neſs, 1s frequently the ruin of many noble Deſigns: 
and all Paſſim whatſoever. deteriorates your Nego- 
tiation. If your Reaſon will not. bring you to this 
Indiffterency, Experience will.. AF adventure tout 
vient a point 4 qui peut attendre. 

In treating about Bufineſs you underſtand, you 
have an Advantage to pods firſt ; 1n whar you 
underſtand nor, 'tis beſt ro recerve Propoſitions, And 
it you have a doubtful Cauſe, an inconſtant. Ad- 


verfary, or find him diſpoſed to comply with your Þ 


Deſire, deter nor to diſpatch. 

In Buſineſs (except buying and ſelling) you ſhall 
ftind very few perſons ſpeak to the purpeſe ; there- 
fore let every Man talk his fill: rather than inter- 
cupt, provoke hum to ſpeak; for he will blurr out 
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many things to your adyantage : ſome out of Ig- 
norance and bg others on purpoſe ſtand- 
ances and things of ſmall conſe- 

quence, Women commonly ( as weakeſt) are 
moſt extravagant; and at an end, or the midſt of 
their Story, muſt drop a Tear : for being them- 
ſelves compaſſionate, they think others are fo too; 
and thar 1s their Intereſt. Oy 

The difficulty of diſpatch 1s nor trom the. Bufineſs. 
it ſelf, wherein a Man may eafily ſee what is ne- 
ceſſary, or fitteſt ro be done; bur it 1s in perſwa- 
ding your Intereſt ; 1n communicating 10 much and no 
more than concerns you ; «ſmg ſuch Reaſons only, 
as are proper for your matter; in applying them to 
every ones Underſtanding, Inclination, and at a 
fit time ; and in taking off the oppoſition of Adyer- 
faries. For there 1s no Intereſt that hath nor its 
contrary, and ſometimes alſo 1o forcible a one, as 
is to be conquered only with Money ; which 1s a 
Sword that cuts even a Gordian knot. 

All things concerning the Managery of Affairs are 
reduced to theſe Heads, : 


I. The Ground or Occaſion. 

2, The End to he brought about. 

3. The Reafons whereon the Afﬀair is grounded, 

4. The Difficulties likely ro be encountred. 

s, The Anſivers. which. may be made ro the 
Reaſons. 

6. And the Replies to them. 

7, The Advantage of the Aﬀair to the other 
Party. 

8. Examples of hike caſes. | 

But always be fure to remoye the principal 
Obſtacle, 


Some 
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Some Men are apt to believe what they hope for, 
or defire ; orhers are never ſecure till they fee and 
enjoy. And this, doubtleſs, is the better; becauſe 
it increaſerh Diligence, good Suceels, and leſs At- 
flition. Wherefore of future things imagine and 
provide for the worſt; though of Aons dubious 
of other perſons you conceive the beſt. 

Fear is a neceflary Paſſion, and hath a great ſhare 
in all our Affairs. The great and general defe& be- 


ing Negligence, Laſchety, and love of Eaſe ; Fear 


diſcufſeth theſe. He that 1s in continual apprehen- 
ſion of evil watcheth to avoid, prepareth to ren- 
counter, and is cautious not to give admittance ro 
Danger ; but endeavours to ſecure his Condition, 
and remove further from Evil. In things of the other 
World Men are more apt to hope, becauſe rhey have 


not ſo clear an Apprehenſion, nor ſo firm a Belief, 


or not ſo frequent Confideration concerning them ; 
but in matters of this World more apr to fear ; for 
all Mens hopes trequently tail, their Fears ſeldom. 
Beſides, the Loſs of what we enjoy goes nearer, 
and is more ſenſible to us, than the future Good 
may advantage ; wherefore in treating with moſt 
Men you know the beſt Topick. And ſeldom is 
it ſeen but rhat Fear alſo gets the better of Love ; 
and therefore good Magiſtrates truſt nor only to 
Love, but will in ſome degree be feared alſo. 
Secrecy and Reſerveaneſs 1s of infinite uſe ; for, 
befides that fuch are not eafily prevented and in- 
terrupted, Men are ſtill commenting, and 1n ſuf- 
penſe about every motion of theirs; which gets 
grearReputation. Beſides, fudden things do more 
amaze and confound, than - things foreſeen or 
expeted. But you need nor pur your felt to the 
trouble of Secrecy, where you tear no oppotition. 


Many 
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Many times alſo your Secrecy is to be concealed; 
nor 1s an Inquirer 1nto the bufineſs you would hide 
rudely to be demied ( for that many times breeds 


= mii Cc.) but by prudent and courreous 
1ffimulation to be fenced withal, and his Thruſts 


. dexteroully avoided rather than forcibly returned 


upon him. He that is a good PraQtitioner in this 
Trade, becomes oftentimes Maſter of his Thoughts 
that came to fitt him. 

Beware of truſting to your Fortune; for moſt Men 
are fortunate for a time, and in ſome things only : 
nor 15s he fortunate who hath a good occaſion of- 
ter'd to him, for it is Prudence to take hold of, 
and uſe ft; bur he that hath it preſented twice. 

Think not ſuch as theſe to be' god Conſequences. 
He is a gocd Man, therefore doth ncthing 1ll :; He 
1s a bad Man, therefore doth nothing well. He is. 


a wife Man, therefore doth norhing focliſhly, gg. 


Conſider this well, and ſtand upon your Guard. 


For every one hath Errors, from whence ſometimes 
greater, Other times lefler, Mifchiefs ariſe. Happy 
are they whoſe Errors. happen to be in ſmall 
matters, and which come betimes, and are re- 
mediable. 

He that doubts not, knows either all things, or 
notlung. And he that. imagines never to com- 
mit an Error, his next Pretence muſt he to Di- 
yinty. 


The things of this World never ſtand in one ſtay, bur 


are always moving their own way ; and if we per- 
ecive not their Alteration, it 1s becauſe our Age 
is ſhorter than theirs. This Obſervation 1s of 1m- 
pertance to many purpoſes, v. z. Virtue and Vice, 
Wiſdom and Filly, are but good and bad, projperos 
and adverſe, in the Seed. 


We (1 
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When we. read in Hiſtories the great Changes of 
Government, we much wonder at them, and are 
apt to pity the Sufferers. Bur Providence hath fo 
ordered, that great Alterations ordinarily happen by 
little and little; fo that both Reafon and Nature 
either accommodate to them, or-have time to ef- 
cape, and provide other ways. _ 

He that entreth into Danger without confudering it, 
7s a Beaſt ;, he only is valiant, who knowing the dan- 

er, embraceth it chearfully, wherher out of Neceſ- 
Iry or Honour. Yea, tho he knows and ſuppo- 
ſeth that all Dangers have not their effedts ; bur 
that ſome are prevented by Induſtry, ſome by Cou- 
rage and Prudence, and ſome Fortune and the courſe 
of rhings ( God's Providence ) caſts off. 

Dealing with Merchants, and Men of Buſineſs 
and Virtue, cut off Ceremonies, and declare your 
Buſineſs at length rather rhan roo ſhort, for this is 
apt to raiſe Miſtakes : beſides, a Man 1s nor always 
in diſpoſition or ability to fathom the depth of an 
Afﬀair with a ſhort Cord. 

When you have. extorted from a Perſon what he 
obſtinately denied, you need not doubt but at the 
fame time alſo ro obtain another he would nor 
willingly grant. For when a Man 1s forced, as it 
were, to let go his hold of what he moſt firmly 
graſped, he unbends his hand, and abandons what- 
ever it contained. Commota ſemel oF excuſſa mens 
E, Rlabilitate ſua } ei ſervit a quo impellitur. Thus 
the Parliament propoſed to the King, . rogether 
with rhe Bill of Attainder of the Earl of Strafford, 
(WIG he was formerly reſolved not to grant ) a 
Bill for perpetuating the Parliament ; which, tho 
of tar greater conſequence, he ſcrupgled nor. 

Defer, as long as you can, the doing of a thing 
againſt your Mind, rather than give a potitive DE 
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nal; for Accidents many times divert the Defign, 

and deliver you from that Strait, wherein a Refu-: 

ſal may deeplier engage you. 
Never diſpatch an evil and difficult Bufineſs ſo 


_ abſolutely, but that (if poſſible) you leave place 


to undertake and introduce it again. Time and 
Opportunity alter many things, and make thar 
paſs ſmoothly which tormerly would have been 
refuſed, had not your dexterity left open the door 
for a new Treaty. 


All Men naturally avoid Perſons inquiſitive into : 


orher Mens Afﬀairs: for ſuch commonly are laviſh 
of their Intelligence, and thereby breed Quarrels. 
and ſpread Animofiries : befides, that themſelves 
are apt to envy and malign others; that being the 
Concern which breeds their Inquifitivenels. 

The Reaſon why things conform mot to the general 
Deſire and ExpeRtation of the World, 1s, becauſe 
rhey who give beginning and ending ro Buſineſs are 
bur few, and, many are thoſe who defire and 
expect. » 

He 1s often to: blame, who negleds a prejent goo 
for fear of a future evil, except it be nigh at hand, 
and in a manner certain. So 1s he who ſtrives to- 
avoid all Difficulties ; for more things affright than 


hurt, us. And there are many Changes 1n this 


World. Di coſa naſce cofr, And in Judgments of the 
furure we ſee wiſe Men frequently miſtaken. 

Poor, mean People, and Wranglers, &c. conclude 
not any Treaty, nor offer all they mean to give, 
till they be forced, 7. e. till they ſee the Treaty 


ready to break up; and they think that they ger a 


conſiderable Advantage by ſuch Reſtineſs and Im- 
porrunity ; as indeed they do, if rhey deal with 


ingenuous Perſons. So petty Tradeſmen love. to: 


call their Cuſtomers back. 


Since. 
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Since grateful and virtuous -Perſons are fo rare» 
value the Service of ſuch as are jpined with you in the 
ſeme intereſt or danger ; and you may more reaſon- 
ably expe to be aſſiſted by him, thar h9pes ro get 
by you, than by him, who hath already recerved 
Favors from youu. And remember that a Crown in 
your Purſe doth you more Honor than ten ſpent. 

When in Conſulrations there are Contrariety of 
Opinions, ſeldom is the beft choſen , and the more Per- 
fons argue, the f1:7ther they are trom agreeing ; 
the love of - their own Opinion infinvaring it felt 
by little and little with cheir Reaſon. Wherefore, 
ſometimes the moſt imyortunate prevails, ſometimes 
he that finds out a Medi ; nt that this Expedt- 
enr is always the beſt, bt that Perſons 1n hear of 
Diſpute cannot eaſily paſs over, or fully content, 
to a Contrary. 

Thruſt not your ſelf to be Moderator or Umpire in 
Controverſies, tl required ; and then 'tts better to 
exaggerare the iſchiefs of Difagreement, than Be- 
nefits of Concord ; for Rear is ſtronger than Love. 
Many are wont always to take the Adverfaries 
part. Bur it 1s a very hard thing to reconcile 
Men at firſt, their Paſſions being high, and Ani- 
moſiries great. But after they are reaſonably wea- 
ried with Law, or other Inconveniences, 'tis not 
difficult to find out a Medium which may ſave both 
their Honors; which 1s that both commonly de- 
fire. A worthy Gentleman beinz to reconcile 
two Perſons, firſt made them ſwear both to 
ſtand to his Determination. And, 2. Thar nci- 
ther of them ſhould reveal upon what cerms tney 
ere reconciled. 

Every Man is more apt to love, cheriſh, and trut 
in him, on whom he hath already beſlowed moſt Cour- 
zehres ;, eſteeming him as his Creature ; | T's 15 
the 
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the Voife of the grear Love of Parents toward 
their Children : | and he that loveth, and doth Fa- 
vors, obligerh, and ſubmitteth himſelf ro the Re- 
celver; 10 t'12t for fear of lofing what he hath al- 
ready beſtowed, he muſt beſtow more. Where- 
fore if you ſeck the Favor of a great Perſon, ac- 
cept Courtefres trom him, and not from others. And 
talfe 1s their Conceit who ſay, the way to have a 
Friend 15 not to make uſe of him. 

He that would perſwade great Men, let him, firſt, 
begin with the weakeſt; by probable Arguments, 
good Words, and humble Carriage he ſhall obtain 


their Friendſhip ; and by their Authority (rho bur 


Fools ) draw in the wiſer, 

Mean Wits always diftruft ſubtle Arguments, and 
Logical Heads : and great Men, for the moſt parr, 
are of an wnartificial Underſtanding ; and there- 
fore by ſeemingly naked Truth, and Plainnefs, are 
brought to your Opinion. 

In great Councils and Meetings there are always 
ſome Leading Men, whom 1t you gain, your bu- 
ſineſs 1s done. 

Amongſt Multitudes, one Adverſary can do more 
Harm, than many Friends can do good. 

There are ſome who are Children even in mature 
Age ;, and of them a Man muſt not fay, they are 
40 Years old, therefore they will do as Men of 40 
Years old. But concerning thoſe, and all ſuch He- 
teroclites, look at their preſenr Cuſtoms, and mana- 
gery of their private Afﬀairs. For if you ſee an a- 
ged Man wvehement, ſudden in his Reſolutions, fol- 
lowing the Impetus of his Paſſion; hold that Man 
for a Child; not moved with Reaſon, unconſtanr ; 


_ today reſolving without Confideration, and in the 


{ame inanner reverſing 1t to morrow. 


Nothing 
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Nothing 1s well done, or ſaid, in Paſſin, tho QUicre 
may be juſt cauſe of being paſſionare, and more ot 
feeming ſo; bur lefs or more, all Paſſion, accor- 
ding to the degree of it, hinders Reaſon and Delj- 
beration. But beware inſtead of Paſſion you fall 
not into Slyneſs and Cunning : for rhefe two, Paſſion 
and Cunning, do many times {ſhoulder out one ano- 
ther; and generally People without Paſſion arc 
look'd upon as fly and crafty; which, of the two, 
3s worſe, there heing more of the wiuntary 1N It. 
It 15 good therefore ſometimes to ſeem paſſionate, 
it you be not fo. | 

in all treating with other Perſons, try firſt what 
may be done by fair Means, goed Words, hopes 
of Gratitude, gg. before you come to Power or 
Patfion. And let Power either of your {elt or the 
Law be the laſt. 

When you conſult with a Friend about any Buſmeſs., 
be n5t 7ajty to receive a preſent Anſwer; but give 
him time to conſider; for the common and frſt 
Conceptions of all Men are much-what the ſame :. 
at leaſt his extempore is not equal to your premedt- 
tated. Phyſicians and Lawyers anfwer out of their 
Trade, and, as they pretend, by certain Rules and 
Caſes very like, 1t not the ſame, with yours ; but 
it ſeldom happens that the ſame caſe in diſpatch of 
Buſineſs falls out twice ; or 1t 1© do, yet 1t 1s cio- 
thed with ſuch various and differing Circumſtances 
( according to which a wiſe Man frames his Opini- 
on ) that 1t 1s very dithicult to give Judgment. 

The manner 1s, when you propoſe a thing which 
you. are afraid will hardly be accepted or granted,. 
propoſe it by parcels, that one piece be digeſted 
before the other be ſwallwwed. 

It 1s betrer to be near to, and ſerve, a Prodipal,. 
than a thrifty and' parſimonious Prince; tho OT 

Publick 
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Publick this 1s moſt advantageous. For the Prodigal 
is forced to uſe divers Oppreſſions, gc. and more 
ſuffer by his Profuſeneſs rhan are benefited by it; 


and they commonly are moſt benefited by ir who 
leaſt deſerve it. 


It ſeems that Princes are more free, and Maſters 


of their own Will, than other Men; bur it is con- 
trary 1n ſuch as govern prudently. For they are 
neceſſitated to a& with infinite Cauriouſneſs and 
Conftideration ; frequently to court even mean Per- 
jons, and ſwallow many a bitter P:ll ar their 
hands. Wherefore pardon your Prince 1t he do nor 
all things exaaly, according to the preciſe Rule 
of Wiſdom. 

He that havins been rhe means to advance ano- 
rher to Iigh degree thinks to govern him, cancels 
his own Courteſy. 

If you find that any one hath ſpoken ill of you to 
your Patron, take n9 notice of it, nor be eager to vin- 
dicate your felt; but continue your Employment 
without complaining, and your Innocency will both 
appear, and prevail ar laſt. 

Great Enterpriſes are not to be relinquiſhed, becauſe 
we cannot reconcile all Difficulties : tor were all 
things eay they were not great; and could all 
Obje&ons, 7. e. Difficulties be refolved, hitle were 
left to your Courage or Diſcretion. Some things 
God's Providence and the courſe of Aﬀeairs render 
caſy; and others are difficult, only becauſe we ſee 
not through them at preſent. 

The mvre you come into fawour, the leſs admit Ca- 
bals and Junto's, to avoid ſuſpicion. Nor converſe 


much with the ordinary Servants ; for fo they will 


reſpe& you the more. Yet, left you be harcd, 
be courteous in your Salutes, Diſccurſes, Offers 
of Service, but eſpecially in giving rhem Realtens 
| {2 
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in your Diſcourſe: for then they think you do nor 
defoiſs them. Bur if they hate you for any good Ser- 
vice done to your Patron, ſell it him dear ; that he 
may be obliged to prorett you. 

No Patron really loves a Servant wiſer than him- 
ſelf; let him prerend what he pleaſerh; and there- 
fore if you be a Perſon of Underſtanding, cover 
not to be too near him, as of his Bed-chamber, (4c. 
for Patrons are not pleaſed that ſuch Perſons ſhould 
pry too nearly into their A&tions and Inclinations. | 
Wiſe Men, when they have any way come in com- 
petition wich their Prince, have always ceded. 

Yet it is better to be feared and hated, than deſpi- 
ſed. Wherefore chuſe rather to be a ſevere Search- 
er into, and Cenſurer of, Atons; than to be un- 
deryalued for raking no notice of rhem. 

If Spies abound 1n a Court, diſcourſe in general ; 
\ and give them no cauſe to think themſelves dif- 
covered by you. | 

Neutrality makes the ſhweſt, but ſureſt, progrels : 
for the Neuter is connived at through the orhers 
mutual envying. f 

A weak Patron 1s eaſily gained, but no confidera- 
ble advantage cf Honour, or Profir, can be got by 
him; a wiſe Maſter 1s jealous, eafily loſt, and then 
never recovered. If your Maſter have any near 
Kindred, keep fair with all, for they will cerrain- 
ly prevail; and ſtick ro the beſt beloved. 

If you lizht upon a Maſter that is inquiſetive after 
your Words and Actions, know, that he intends 
ro keep you under. Pray to God not to light up- 
on a cunning Maſter ; for either you ſhall be ruin'd 
by lim; or ar beſt tired with ſtanding upon your 
guard. In this caſe, make ſhew nor ro perceive 
bis Subtilry, bur to admire his Ingenuity, Sic ars 
deluditur arte, | 
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It your Patron, by Diſcourſe or Attions, endea- 
vours to conceal any of his Vices ; be ſure he hoids 
that dear, 1s deeply engaged in it, and would enjoy 
1t without a Rival. | 

To avoid Envy, affe&t not Expence and Oſten- 
ration; but mind Reality. For be ſure that way, 


"ng ſo honourable, leads ſtraic ro Deſtru- 
ON. 


CHAP. 


Of Education. Part II, 


CHAP. V. 
Of Servants. 


Ince Slavery was baniſhed Chriſtendom, a Ser- 
0 vant is no other than one hired ro ſuch Em- 

ployment; and under ſuch terms, as 1t well 
obſerved, the difference is not great between the 
condition of the Maſter and the Servant, For 
none can compel another to ſerve him againſt his 
Will; nor can I contra& with him for his Service, 
bur at the ſame time he will bargain with me for 
his Salary. I take im under my Roof, I make 
proviſion tor his Suſtenance, I defend him trom his 
Enemies, as well as from Hunger, Cold, and Dit- 
eaſes. And what doth he for this? He ſerveth 


me : no, he ſerverh himſelf. The ſame Labour | 


he would undcrgo in his own Houſe to maintain 
himfelt, and perhaps with great anxiety, he doth 


1 nine with pleaſure, So that now Service 1s no-. 


thing but a Compa&#t betwixt the Rich and the Poor 
tor their mutua! advantage. 

And to demand or imagine, that a Servant ſhould 
quit his own Interest, Profit and Advantage, to pro- 
cure his Maſter's, 1s a Folly whereof no confider- 
ing Man will be guilty. 

Therefore let the Maſter command according to 
Reon and Sweetneſs ; not ſo imperiouſly, or with 
ſuch opprobrious Language as may juſtly diſcon- 
tent or chaſe away a Servant. If he obey with 
Chearfulneſs and AﬀeCtion, he may ar length per- 
taps make his Maſter's Intereſt his own. ic 
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p F you pay him nor his Wages, he will pay him- 
clt. 
In Controverfies, let the Maſter ſometimes cede 
to his Servant, to keep his mettal in breath, and 
not too 1evere, it the Faults be tmall, or commit- 
red for want of Judgment, or through a little itch 
of liberty. Let the Maſter be ſometimes blind, 
and the Servant deaf. But Faults of Malice or 
Imptety are not to be pardoned. Tye ft ſuch 
Fault 15 the Servants; the ſecond, divided between 
Maſter and Servant; the third, wholly the Ma- 
ſter's. Corre& him not betore Strangers ; bur if 
Corre&ion amend him not, rid your hands of him, 
both for his ſake, your own, and the ſcandal of : 

_ others, 

Rich men are inclined to Pride, and Contempt of” 
others; - for, having Wealth, which commands 
all rhings in the grear Market of this World, they 
are apt to become infolent, perulant, impatient of 
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Ditobedience, Demal, Reproot, or Advice, And 
becauſe oftentation of Happineſs is one part of it , i 
I therefore are rich Men vain-gloriozz, deſirous to be Wk! 
obſerved, and to live ſplendidly. And Men new- ' lik 
| Iy coriched, and without their own induſtry, more 
vain than they, who are born fo, or have by In- 
duſtry acquired great Eſtates. en in power alſo 
are more honorable, gallanr, generous, and leſs 
vain than rhe rich. 

Alſo becauſe' great Eſtates are commonly acqui- 
red with /ittle, and ſmall ones not without great, 
Labour; therefore are rich Men apt to exalt them- 
{elves as either above others, 11 parts, or the fa- 
vour of God ; both which are very great and dan- 
zerous Errors, but difficultly to be eradicated. 
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Ler them not, rherefore, miſtake 2oroſity for 
Grandeury and Paſſion tor Greatneſs. Ir 1s betrer 
ro ſubdue your Servant's Reaſon, as well as his 
Strength and Diligence. | 

And thoſe who betake themſelves t9 the rich, 
are to comport with their Follies, Impertinencies, 
and Contumelies, and to conceal them. It 1s bet- | 
rer they ſhould /ove rheir Maſters, but by no means }| 
hate them, or ſpeak evil of them behind their | 
backs. Not diſpute their Maſter's Judgment; not I . 
ve Wit, taunt or rally, with them ; nor uſe Fami- I | 
liarity wirhout leave; but to put on Pattence when || + 
they put on a Livery, | 

To admomiſh and reprehend is not an ation of 
an Inferior; and an affe&ionate Di(reſpect obligeth 
not ſo much by its Sincerity, as it provokes by its ill 
Example : wherefore when you adviſe your Supe- 
rior, do it 1o as 1t may be accepred. And let not 
the Maſter refuſe to hear the Advice of his Ser- 
yant, tho he. follow it not. 

N) Man ever miſcarried through exceſs of reſpe@ ; 
or was diſgraced for retaining a conſtant and pro- 
porrionate ſenſe of his Patron's Grandeur, Yet 

| Patrons love nor ſullen, melancholick, auſtere, 
grave, Or tilent, Servants. 

A Maſter ought nt to divertiſe himſelf with His 
Tnſeriors, nor make his Servants privy to his Infir- 
micies and Failures; Lurt it he do, the Seryant 
muſt nor preſume, nor keigiten himfclt for it. 
But let im be ſcorer, and faithful ro him. 

Let the Servant alſo know, that it is harder to || { 
manage well his Maſter's Affairs than his own; let | ; 
him therefore be more caretui. For he hath 
more temptations ro Neglicence and Diſhoneſty. 

2efides, his Maſter's Buſineſs 1s nor always to be 
managed tie beg way ; vr thar he /ikes bes, 
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Put your Servants ro Employments froper for 
their Condition, Years, Capacities, (Fc. but never 
upon unneceſſary trouble ; for that 1s to abuſe, 
not ſe, a Servant, and will cauſe them to hate 
you. 

Thoſe Servants juſtly expe& tro be rewarded 
extraordinarily, whoſe Induſtry and Diligence 
feem to merit it. (For Gratitude being the leaf? 
of Virtues, Ingratitude is the moſt infamous of Vi- 


ces, eſpecially in a great Perſon : ) and this re-' 


warding 1s 10 to be done, as the orher Servants 


do nor reſent ir. That therefore 1s beſt done at- 


ter ſome frignal Service. But beware of equalling 
all your Servants 1n your Gitts or Rewards: for 


the diſcreeter and Syperimr hold it an Aﬀront to be 


equalled with the reſt; and the Inferior made 
proud : but none 'more obliged rhan they, who 
catch Money thrown about in a Solemnity, to ren- 
der Thanks ro the Donor. Some there are, who 
defer their Rewards till ſome Feſtival, as Chriſt- 
mas, or Eaſter : but then the Day 1s thanked , 
not the Giver : and after you are accuſtomed to 
it, 'tis expeted as due, and part of Wages, not 
Kindnejs and Bounty. 

It is better to be ſomewhat ſparing than Hiberal £9 


a gond Servant; for as he grows full, he inclines 


either to be idle, or to leave you. And ts 
murmuaring you may govertt by a ſeafonable Re- 
ward. 

It ſeldom happens that a Reconciliation of Ma- 
ſter and Seryant 1s ſincere; therefore return not to 
a Service whence you have been ejected. 

In places which concern Money, employ not 
your Kindred, nor uſe them as your Servants ; 
tor they will preſume upon their Condition, and 
you cannot with Reputation break with rhem. 
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And truly, it you be a ſingle Perſon, T cannot for- 
bear to recommend to you a Saying of a great 
Prelate, That a Courtier at Rome ought to have a 
thouſand Ducats Rent, two thouſand in his Purſe, and 
be a thouſand Miles from his Kindred. 
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CHAP: YL 
Of Giving, Receiving, and Promijing. 


T 1s uncivil and unfitting tor a Man to oblige ano- 
ther to keep a free Promiſ? diſadvantageous to 
him; or one made in Mirth, Paſſion, Haſte, 

unadvitedly, in Civility, or Compliment, or one 
obſolete ; as alſo nor to admit of a reafonable Ex- 
cuſe for an unvoluntary Farlure. | 

It becometh every man to promiſe nothing but what 

he intends to perform + yet many, though juſtly de- 
med, are much diſpleated; tor all Men govern 
not themſelves by Reaſon. Infomuch that 1t a 
Perſon defire ro engage your endeavours 1n his 
bufineſs, it you ſhew him the Difficulties, tho you 
promiſe your aſſiſtance, he commonly takes it for 
a Denial, or a fign that you intend nor feriouſly 
to befriend him. For theſe and ſuch like Reaſons, 
the faſhion now-adays 1s, to gruve good hopes fo all 
Suitors, and to promiſe very freely and largely. And 
they find thereby great advantage ( as they think ) 
for carrying. on buſineſs. The pertormance is 
ſometimes hindred by unexpetted Caſualties: ſome- 
times a good and plauſible Excuſe goes a great 
way ; ſnctimes the Party ſuffers himſelt ro be 
wheedled with good words. Yet 'tis ſo ignoble and 


difhonourable a thing for a Man to be worſe than 


his word, that 1t never ought ro be done, Burt 
this may he do; he may entertain all Suitors with 
general or conditional Promiſes, and fair. words : 
10d tho all Men ought to look at effetts, and 
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not words; yet have good words a wondertul 
power (take heed of being tool'd by them ) I ſup- 
poſe becauſe every one values himſelt, and Js 
Merits, at more than he is worth ; and he 1s ot- 
tended when that Price is nor ſer upon him as 
iimfclt thinks to deſerve. 

Ar Court they are wont to promiſe and offer 
Service largely, eſpecially to thoſe who are nor 
lkely ro make uſe of rhem ; bur rowards ordina- 
cy Converſants they are more wary, becauſe ber- 
ter known. 

Grart 2 Courtz'y (if you intend it) without much 
asRing, tor fo you double iz. To keep long 10 
utpenſe 1s churliſh, and by l-ng expettation the 
paifion to rhe Favour dies, and the Courteſy 1s nct 
cfteemed, nor Thanks heartily given for 1t. Abn- 
frentor Pamphilis (afterwards Inmocent XR. ) 1n his 
Nunciature in France, and ever after, was caſted 
Donfienior-non-ſi-puo, from his trequent uſe of that 
Anfiver to Suirors. Do your Favours cheerfully, 
nor as if they ſlipt through your fingers, cr were 
{tolen or wreſted from you. And do them ready, 
for the Intreater ſubmics himſelt to rhe Intreated; 
his Modeſty ther2t:re muſt be confidered. Non 
e coſa piu cara, che quella, che non prieghi ſt compra. 
Do them alſo without confidering whether they 
be /oft or likely to be recompenſed; tor a magnan!- 
mous and generous perſon looks not co receive as 
much again ; for thar 1s the courteſy of Tradeſmen. 
Be not as the barbarous King of Madagaſcar, that 
demanded more for the Cows he gave, than his 
SubjeRts tor thoſe they ſold; for he ſaid thar his 
g00d, will and kindneſs was to be recompenſed. 
And it you deny, do it with good words; as it 
you were ſorry you could not pleaſure him, 
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Be not niggardly of that which coſts you nothing, as 
Counſel, Conntenance, and the like. But beware 


of being Security; rather offer to lend Mony of your - 


own upon others Bond. | 
And by no means ſell your Ceremonies, nor pay 


your Creditors, Friends, and Servants, with good 


Words, Looks, and Smoak. 

Aiter a Courteſy done, if you upbraid it, you Hoſe 
it ; one principal End ot gtving being to oblige the 
Recciver to your felt and intereſt. Neither too 
much undervalue, nor exrol your Gift ; but ra- 
ther diminiſh, and excuſe, when you give ; feem- 
ins pleas'd fo ſmall a matrer ſtood in ſuch ſtead, 
and was fo well placed, and accepted ; that you 


ſhall be ready to do greater Service upon occaſion ; | 
bur when you reccive a Favor, rather augment 1t. 


Ft is not unzrateful, who cannot, but who will not, 
repay ; will not through malignity and evil diſpoſt- 
tion. Wherefore a generous Spirit 1s farisficd, 
when the Receiver declares his acceprance and ho- 
nor ; for that ſhews he hath a good nund to be 
cratetul, 1t he were able. 

After a Courteſy r8cerved, be not in haſt to return 

anther ; tor that ſNews you are not willing to be 
beholden ; nor return a much greater, for that 
fecms to reproach the {mallneſs of the received. 
_ Thoſe who willingly always recetve and never gite, 
or thoſe who would always give and never re- 
ceive, ( of which melaucholic generous humor 
ſome few there are ) are not much efteemed in 
Converſation. | 

Towards other mens Servants the Cuſtom of the 
Country is to be followed. In many places the Ma- 
fter takes it 11] 1t his Servant be confiderably re- 
warded for what himſclt gives. Bur it is nor fo 
with us; where to lodge at a Friend's Houle 1s 
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dearer,beſides the Inconvemience,than at a common 
Inn ; and where what a Friend ſends, 1s perhaps 
a Preſent, but not a Gift; when the Receiver pays 
double the value to the Meſlenpger, and an Acknow- 
ledgment to the Sender. However, 11 all places ot 
Entertainment, Ereat care 15 to be raken #he Ser- 
vants be pleaſed, tor the Tongues of idle Perſons are 
looſe hung, 

It you defire a Courteſy irom one b-holding ro 
'On, "tis inzenious nf to put him in mind of it ; teſt 
ie think you tax him of Ingratitude. 

A Fxvir done to a man ſinging, Or 1n any Danger, 

s always very oblizing: both becauſe ir teſtifies 
Sincerity withour expeRtation of a Retvrn, and a 
good opinion of the Receiver ; to whom rhe Giver 
needs not to be foru7rable. 

Moſt Men do more for Intereſt eirtier of Gain, or 
Friends, than Rea'om, More tor Favor, than Obliga- 
tim, But Money, it well and diſcreetly applyed, 
ſeldom fails of its effeR. | 


A Man apt to promiſe 1s as apt to torger ir, 
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On 


CHAP. VIL 


Of Prudence in acquiring Employment 
and Preferment. 


1, TYRESUPPOSING, that a perſon, our 

P of a good and fincere Intention to ſerve 
his Prince and Country, defires to emplo 

timſelf, or be employed, in ſuch a Condition ; 1t 

1s neceſſary firſt, that he avid ſuch Hinderances 

which are contrary to, and deſtructive of,. his De- 

fign. 2ly,. That he ſe proper means fo the. com- 


paſſing it. 


2. HINDRANCES are, . I. Pride, . which 
renders him intolerable to him rhar ſhould raiſe 
him ; and tho to avoid this, ſuch Men as are moſt 
infolent roward their Inferiors, are moſt ſupple 
{ even ro Baſeneſs ) towards their Supertors; yer 
it 15 very difficult t9 conceal this Vice from any con- 
ſidering Perſon; even becauſe one of thefe Aﬀti- 
ons betrayerh the other, both proceeding from 
the ſame Lownelſs and Vieneſs of Spirit, Where 
it 1s, 1 renders its Owner. impatient of Advice, 
Admonition, Contradittion, cyen m hs own At- 
{airs ; by which he. becomes a Prey to Flatter- 


ers, defſpiicd of all good Men, odious to all upon 


whoſe Dues and Intereſts he uſurps, and unic ta 
be employed. 2. Anger, for what Prince de- 
fires to be. ſerved by, or chuſe Initruments our 
of Bedlam ? And if Prudence contidt in muck De- 
| N.g ler ag1n" :, 
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liberation ; Precipitioujneſs, the Daughter of Anger, 
1s incompatible with it. If it be faid that angry 
Men are good natur'd ; yet whar diſcreet Perſon 
will ſuffer ſuch, and ſo many, Impertinencies, to 
enjoy now and then a /ittle good Nature ,, 1, e. fo 
many Storms to have ſometimes fair Wearher ? 
Who will be content to ſtay for a little Reaſon, 
till the choler be ſcum'd, and the boyling ceaſed ? 
Two to one in all things againſt the angry Man, was 4 
{aying of Cardinal Mazarine. 3. So following good 
Companions or Inremperance, and lewd Women, dit- 
cover Secrets, render a Man contemptible, and un- 
uſeful : tor beſides thar ſtrong Drinks and Tobac- 
co fill the Head with Imaginations, Hot-headed- 
neſs, Jealouſies, gc. when a Man ſhould haſt to 
his Employment, he muſt go to ſleep, or to his 
Miſtreſs. 4. He that is by Nature /azy and ſbth- 


ful ought nor to intermeddle with Public Aﬀairs : 


tor rho in quiet and dull Times he may ſerve well 
enough to purſue Frmalittes ; yer when any Ac- 
tiveneſs, he fills up the room of a better Perſon. 
s, Covetouſneſs ts not ſo detrimental, as Liberality 
and Bounty diſcreetly placed, are advantageous. 


Bur, 6. There is nothing worſe than an unbridled: 


Tongue. 


. 3. HE that would ſerve God as well as his Kino, 


and ſave his Soul as well as make his F'rtune, muſt 
beware of ſuch Temprations as are moſt frequent 
in that ſort of Lite. Such are Ambition, 7. c. de- 
hring Advancement for.an evil End, or more than 
he deſerves, or at unfeaſonable times, or too ea- 
_ gerly, or for his own private Adyantage, and not 
ro {erve the Public. Envy ot others Preferment ; with 
all the Conſequents of it, hatred, detrattion, fa- 
&ton, partialty, and the like. Adulation or Com- 
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placency with the Prince, or orher great Perſon, 
in yitious, or unfitring, Courſes, And the like. 


4. IT 1s mpoſſible to be preferr'd if not known, and 
fo known as approved alſo: and nv Man can reaſon- 
ably be offended for being paſſed by, and negle@- 
ed, 1t he uſe nor rational Means to make himſel£ 
accepred. Such Means are of many ſorts. As, 


1. By Merit; and thateither by ordinary, or ex-- 


traordinary, good Service. 2. By Friends, - being 
1troduced or recommended by ſuch as are in fa- 
vor and reputation with the Prince. 3. By Fear 
and Terror, being ſo conſiderable, as rhat the Prince 


is glad tor his own Security to employ him. 4. By 
Hattery and evil Inſmnuations into the Prince's Aﬀe-- 


CONS» 


s. HE that hath no other Introdution mul: 


ſhew himſelf diligently ; that the Prince (who ob- 
ſerveth more than he ſeemerh to do ) may take 
notice of him ; befides, there falls out frequent: 
Occaſions of employing him, that is preſent ;, and 3 
conſtant 4ttendance, tho voluntary, is a kind of Ser- 
vice. And he that loſeth a Beginning, tho nor 16 
conſiderable , loferh an Introduttion to greatc? 
matters. . 


6. THERE are few of whoſe Merits the Prince 
can be a juſt and accurate Fudge, becauſe he 1s not 


Wirneſs. to all the Circumſtances, gc. of their | 


Aﬀions. Beſides, to know a Man, requires much 
Familiarity with, and Obſeryarion of him. Bur 
ſuch *preciſe knowledge is not requiſite ; and : 


Prince may, with but a reaſonable Obſervation, . 


diſcern a wit Man from a Fv2l, and a virtinus Man 
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from one inclined to thoſe Vices, which render him 
unfit for Service. Bur if a Prince be torc'd to ſee 
only with others Eyes, and hear with others Ears, 
he had need to be very wary : for thoſe are very 
feldom indifferent xoward the Perſon recommended, 
and inform more frequently for their own Intereſt, 
than the Prince's Wherefore a wiſe Man believes 
little, bur keeps himſelf in fuſperice till the Truth 
be manifeſt. 

He that is choſen by the Fudgment of his Prince, 
and nor by the recommendation of others, hath a 
great Advantage : for it he prove well, the Prince 
1s inwardly proud' of his Choice, and will certain- 
iy employ him further ; tor he looks upon him as 
his Creature. hy 

Wiſe and ſubtle Princes ſeldom-prize or: advance a 
Man wiſer than themſelves, except in ſome caſe ot 
great neceſſiry. They are allo commonly very 
wary of employing ſuch as are recommended by 
public Fame, except it be in {maller matcers.. 

Conſider therefore, what Employment you concerue 
anoſt ſuitable ro your- Genius and Condition, v. g. 
whether War or-Peace; Sea or Land-ſervice; Ac- 
210n cr Advice; Governing; or Finances, and pro- 
viding Money or Necefiaries. And- endeavor to 
render your felt very able in that; tho it 1s firting 
alſo you ſhould nor negle& other matters.. Alſo 
diſrcbe your ſelf (as much as you can) ct all par- 
micuiar Intercit ; and ar leaſt preter in your Detigns 
the Advaritage of your. Prince and the Public, 

A imall Employment -in Tiuth, or bctimes, 1s much 
more to be valued than a great one in old Age; 
for Di c/a naſce coſa, One Buſineſs twiſts 1n ano- 
ther. And ſuffer not your {clf (as much as 15 pol- 
ſible) to be our of poticfſion of doing ſomewhar. 
it you be, yet by continual Preſentation of your 
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ſelf, ler ir be known that you ſtay there ready to 
be hired. 


It is good: ſometimes to ſue for an Employment; 
tho you be ſure to miſs it, For by that means, you 
ſhew your ſelf to imagine rhat you have ſome Pre- 
tences to be conſidered. - And your Superior, ha- 
ving once denied you, will be more ready to plea- 
ſure you another time, tor fear . of diſcontenting 
you; eſpecially it you be a Man of Parts. But 

y no means put in for every thing, for that dif 
covers your Ambition ; and a Conceit of your ſelf, 
that you are fit for every thing. 


You cannot be Maſter of what Employment: you 


| pleaſe; bur your Commendation muſt be, well to 


perform that whereof you are aftually poſſeſs'd. In a 
Comedy, he thatatts a Slive well, deferyes as much 


as he that perſonates a King. *Tis a comfortable 
hearing, Friend come up higher.. Neither refiiſe or 
contemn any Reward or: Gratuity, how ſinill ſoe- 
yer, your Prince beſtows upon you. 


Deſign not upon what is not in your Power, And 
remember that being ro deal with other Perſons, 
you muſt drive the Nail which way it will go. 
Therefore be as indifferent as-1s potfible. Your 
furure Gains allo nor being 1n your pwer, ſpend 


not upon the Hopes of them: aud remember, rar 


ExpeQartion 1s always greater thai the Reality, 


7. HE 1s happy, that hath an Opportunity given 
kun to ſhew frgnally his Prudence and Logaity. Sejas 


ns, by one Attion, I know not whether generous 


or: fortumate, of ſavings Tiberinss Lite wich the ha- 
zard of his own, obraiged that Reputation, that 
he governed the whole Empire ; and had at- 
moſt {eriled it upon himfelt; through the "Soong 
JOHN» 
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Confidence Tiberius, otherwiſe a very jealous 
Prince, had-in him. Bur theſe Caſes tall out ſel- 
dom, and by the immediate Providence (as I may 
fay) of Almighry God. 

If you chance to do any great Aion, be fure to 
give the Glory of it to the Prince; as indeed he, 
in ſome ſort, deſerves it: for you follow his Com- 
mands, or Inftruftions, Beſides the Means, and Op- 
portunity of all ſuch are his only ; and it was per- 
formed under his Authority. Seem not to be wil- 
ling to draw all buſineſſes ro yourſelt ; nor keep too 
great Grandeur in Houſe, Followers, 5c. for that 
gives Ombrage to the Prince; as great Titles are 
offenſive to the Fellow Subjeas. 

Extraordinary Service, it many engaged 11 it, 15 
counted a prece of Duzy, and ſeldom rewarded. E1- 
ther becauſe rhe Prince, pretending that he can- 
not gratity all, to avoid murmuring and emula- 
tion, will reward nmne : Or, becauſe thoſe about 
him, if many cthters be to be conſidered, are like- 
ly co find the leſs ſhare for themſelves, 

It was a ſaying of Antigmus ; Firft get Power, 
then good Will, Power is ability of Parts, Wealth, 
Friends, Employment ; then good Will and Re- 
putation by Courteſy, Civility, and other aQts of 
prudent Converſation ; as alſo by drawing others 
Dy your Intereſt, For you may then engage ma- 
ny unto you, and ſpread your Roots and Fibres 
a, great way: eſpecially 1t by the reputation of 
Juſtice and Bounty, you have procured you a Ve- 
ncration amongſt vittuous Perſons. For by tis 
tncy. are aflured, that they may ſecurely lean up- 
on you, and run your Hazards. | 

And :1t 1s more _defirable to be [5ved than hono::- 
red ; this 1ndeed 1s more ſplendid, bur that 1s more 
ate; this 1s grcater, that betrer ; rhis is in the 
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Imagination, thar in the Heart, of others ; from 
that proceeds Peace with others, Tranquility in his 
Condition, and a Complacency in his own Mind. 
Yet 1s Love harder to obtain, requires a greater 
time, the acquiring of ir is ſubje& ro many diff;- 
culties, which Honor is nor ; and therefore make 
much of Honor ; which alfo carricth a tin&ure of 
Aﬀettion with ir. Only remember what a great 
General ſaid : I defire to honor my Lite not by 
other Mens Opinions, but my own Aions. | 


8. BECAUSE more Men are drawn, than hea- 


_ wed, up: And that amoneſt ingenious perſons there 
_ tsalways Emulation, amongſt Rivals (and for all Pre- 


terments ſuch there are) Envyings alſo ; which are 
great Rubs, and difficultly ſurmounted or remo- 
ved ; endeayour to make a Friend, who my give 
an Antidote againtt their Poyſon ; and by lending 
his hand, raiſe you in ſpight of all the Weight and 
Preflure they can hang upon you. 

Friends are not eaſily made, and itill more difh- 


| culty amongſt Grear Perſons : both becauſe they 


have fewer Equals, and amoneſt ſuch Equals E- 
mulation 15 frequenter' than Friendſtiip ;_ yet. are 
they not ſo rare, but they may be procurd; For 
lons, eſpecially youthful, Acquaintance ; kindred 
and Relation ; ſympathy in Aﬀe&tions ; partakinZz 
in common Danger ; or ſuch like, do reconcile 
Friendſhip, but nct frequently : nor are theſe 
means itt every Man's Power ; they are Obligations 
by which Providence only ties Men rogether. Bur 
there are others alſo which arc more ordinary : 
for you inſim::te your ſelf into the affection even of 
a great Peiſon, if you can ſhew him, that you are 
able to ſtrensthen, iſt, and confirm him, in his 


_ Eſtate; and be able, by your Parts, or orher Way, 
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ro recompenſe the favors you expe from him, 
But ry diſcreetly applied 1s a Plaiſter that unites 
and ſoders all Aﬀections :. nor 1s there any Heart, as 
well as nor any Caſtle, that can refift its battery, 1t 
rightly placed. | 

To deſire Wealth for its own ſake, is low, ſordid, 
and. proper only for them, who make the obtain- 
ing it their Profeſſion : bur to defire it moderately, 
in order to do more good, 15 unblamable. Even 
Reputation it ſelf is acquired, and ſuftained by dif- 
creetly keeping and ſpending ; fo that it alſo 15 
in a manner ſubſeryient ro Wealth. 

We ſeldom ſee that Wealth incre:ſeth in a Family 
for three Generations together : perhaps becauſe that 
he, who comes into a plentiful Fortune, having 
no occaſion to employ his Parts and Induſtry, 
grows lazy, and negligent, or at beſt betakes him- 
felf ro ſome other - Aﬀairs; or perhaps, becauſe 
Men not knowing the difficulty in obtaining ir, va- 
tue it not much ; bur rather look atrer the ſplendor 
of the World, whereunto rich Men commonly 
engage and cnter their Children ;, and for thar 
reafon live at the heighr of the Repuration of their 
Eſtate. 

The Prudence to obtain Wealth 1s generally con- 
ceived to be cutting off ſuperfluous. or unneceflary 
Expences ; but that 15 not all ; for rhere 1s alfo re- 
quired good Managery, or making your Penny go 
turcher than another Man's. Bur 1n this Caution 
muſt be uſcd ; tor many have been ruined by buy- 
inz good Pennyworths. 

In making Friends by Mony Prudence alio is re- 
quired, leaſt you loſe that alſo. Yor it 1s beſt 
uled upon an exigent ; occaſwnally rather than frc- 
quently , and a&rally rather thian conſtantly ; hike a 
Weag, nor like a Saw. 
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Many can hurt who. cannot profit. And the ill 
Tongue of an Inferior many rimes harms more 
nan thar of an Fqual , for it is cafilier © believed, 
becauſe lefs ſuſpeted. Therefore endeavour to 
keep 4 fair Reputation with all Perſons; with Su- 
periors humble and compliant, nor low and 
Hatrering ; with Equals grave, not moroſe; with 
Interiors courteous and fair-ſpoken, nor ſuſlen or 
1mpcrious. Confidering, that no Man is willing 
to own him, thar 1s out of Faſhion, as I may fay, 
Our of the good Opinion of the World. 

Ir was me dangerous to offend Sejanus than Tibe- 
7714s, For all Men raifed from low Condition are 
more jealous of Aﬀronts and Contemprs ; which 
a natural and generous Superior 15 not : who 
interpret nothing to be Contempt but what is 
meerly fo, or done on purpoſe to affront; and 
ncthing to be ſo, but what cannot well be con- 
{iraed otherwiſe. To ſuch therefore as Sejanus, 

ou muſt carry your ſelf fo, as not to be hared 
y him; for you. will find ic hard to pleafe both 
rhe Patron and him. Befides, you know not how 
long he will laſt; and it goes hard with a Man 
of Undeſtanding and Spirit, thar his Good muſt de- 
pend upon two, and his I!l upon one. 

It you cannot be reconciled to 4 Favorite, beſure 


ro tell your Patron that he is your Enemy; 10 his il. 


Offices cannor hurt you. 
It is unpardonable Flly to quarrel with them, who 


. are much your Superiors; for the Thred breaks 


where It is weakeſt. 

If you be ſo 111 farisfed of any perſon, that you 
think nor fit to pardon, or bear with tum any longer, 
yet let him not know ſo much; tor the time may 
come when you ſhall have need of him. An it 
you reſolve to chaſtife him, diſcover it nor, lcait 
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you be prevented. Burt this 1s not to be _ufed bur | 


in extremity, and rowards Perſons incorrigible, 
For according © the Rules of our molt holy Faith, 
tis infinicely better nor to revenge at all, but ro 
pats by Offences : than which no man can ſhew 
greater Wiſdom. And this 1s nor very diihculr it 
you ſtifle Quarrels in the beginning. Bur there arc 
tome fo wicked diſpoſitions, that nothing works up- 
on them bur fear ; and he thar lets rhem go unpu- 
niſhed, encourrageth them in their Evil Courles. 

Whether you expe& Employment and Preter- 
ment, or chuſe a privare Lite, 1t you have any 
thing to loſe, endeavour to be in Reputation with your 
Prince and Superior: and truſt not to your Inno- 
cency, or wary living. For beftides, that he can- 

It want an occcafion ſome time or other to pu- 
iſh you, you know not what may happen, where- 
in you ſhall ſtand in need of him. 

Much leſs preſume, that your Manners are undif- 
covered, or to commit any Fault upon hopes of Se- 
crecy : for a good Judge will to entangle and ham- 
per you, that you cannot eſcape. And 1t you be 
once ſuſpeted, more Suſpicions will be continual- 
ly ſuzzeſted againft you. And even to have much 
Suſpicion and little Proof makes againſt you, for 
it 1s a 13zn that you are more dangerous, 

No 1an can ſtand always upon his guard, but ſoine- 
rimes he will fail and miſtake ; happy he whoſe 
Errors are 1n ſmall matters, that he need not zreat 


applications and much endeavour to ger himfelt . 


off the tnallow. Nor can a Man on a ſfuddain tore- 
ſee the depth of a Queſtion, or the Conſequences 
of an Ation. Therefore when you doubt, cr {ee 
not clearly, be wary, and take time. Many tincs 
{mall Miſtakes produce great evil Effefts, and great 
Miſtakes ſometimes none at all; wherctore con- 
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remn no danger, how little ſoever it ſeem to threar- 
en. Be vipilant ; Cavendi nulla eft demittenda 0oc- 
caſ19, It 1s much bettef to do fo, rhan be behold- 
11g to your Friend to fetch you off; for thar is ac- 
counted equal to, 1t not greater than, a conſide- 
rable benefit. 

Give not much heed to thoſe, who would per- 
\wade you to quit your Employment ; or pretend 
themſelves to be weary of bufineſs : have they not 
a mind to ſucceed you? Or are they nor like the 
Fx, that having loſt his own Tail, would perſivade 
all the reſt to cur off theirs ? 


0. 'TIS not an unuſual way to obrain Prefer- 
ment to ſhew a man's ſelt fo conſiderable as to fright 
his Prince into Compliance. In Reaſon this ſhould 
be an ill Means; but Experience ſhews, that un- 
der laſch Superiors, or ſuch as are under Hatches, 
it many times thrives well enough... Upon the 
fame Grounds proceed alſo thoſe, who endeayour 
to make themſelves neceflary to their Prince; and 
ſo rivet themſelves into his Buſineſs, that they can- 
nor be drawn out without tearing the Piece. 

Bur of ſuch the Prince is always jealous; and will 
at ſome time or other emmcipate himſelt. He 
therefore that takes this courſe walks upon a Pre- 
cipice , and the furcher he goes the greater 1s his 
ruine likely ro be. The Count-of S. Paul took his 
meaſure upon theſe grounds 1n Lewis X1.'s time. 
But he had to do with a Prince of extraordinary 
Parts. 

The Peyple ( upon whoſe recommendation ma- 
' ny perſons think to raiſe themſelves ) guide nx 
themſelves by reaſon, but chance : rheretore he 1s 
not wiſe thar ſtrives to make himfelt their favo- 


rite, or forceth himſelt to gain their afteon, F or 
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they wil! never do the like for him again, nor 
' torgo the leaſt of their Profit tor his greateſt Be- 
nefir. On the-contrary, Tie Nature of rhe People 
and of all mean Perſons, is, always to value them- 
ſelves; as 1t a!l Men were obliged to augment and 
vercer. their degree: 'tis beſt therefore ro deny 
rhem at firſt, when their Defires are modeſt. For 
it you once grant, you muſt never after refuſe, 
teſt your former Courreſy be loſt ; and to think to 
ſatisfy them 1s to give drink to an Hydropick. 
Yet, 1t occaſion offer it felt ro he favoured by 
them; or it your Virtue and good Adtions have 
procured rheir favour, nezle& it not. For a ge- 
neral Plaufbility may ftand you in great ſtcad ; be- 
ſides that, it may be very advantageous by your 
g0cd Management to your Prince. 

P:pularity 1s one of the loweſt and meaneſt ſorts 
of Amvitim; a Refuge commonly of thoſe who 
envy ſuch as have prevented them 1n the lawful 
acquirinz Advancement by the favour of their Su- 
pericrs. And the Thoughts of the People being 
meancr and lower than theirs, they are torced to 


do and fay many things contrary to their own, 


udgments and Inclinations. Beſides, the People 
beinz neceiHitous, meaſure all things by advantage, 
fo that their Favour is chargeable, and ſeldom 
any other than Breath and Air, except Religion be 
in the caſe. 

It you arrive to any Power, be very wary 
hyw you tamper to change Governments ( which 1s 
uſually the refuge of neceſſirous Perſons.) For 
n-2t being able to perform ir your ſelf, you muſt 
of neceſſity truſt your Cauſe and Perſon to many 
tooliſh and open perſons. Yer nothing more 
frequently ruins ſuch Deſigns, than too much 
Caution for Security, For that requires Ionger 
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time; and employs more perſons about the prin- 
cipal buſineſs; and is ſubje& ro many more Ac- 
cidents. : 

In Court have many Acquaintances, but make a 
Friend for Advice and Conſultation out of Court, 
and one that 15 nor likely ro have an intereſt in 
your :Patron. | 


io. THE Service of a Prince is, procuring 
Thar his Will and Intentions be fulfilled : for no Man 
eſteems thar (be it never ſo good) that is not 
according ro his own defires. Such therefore as 
Is. Deſires are, ſuch muſt they be whom he em-. 
ploys: tor they are look'd upon as only the Inſtru- 
ments tor his compaſting and bringing about his 
purpoles. 

Wherefore they who ſeem moſt zealous to per- 
form the Princes Will in all things, without Delt- 
beration, or inrerpofing their own Judgment con- 
cerning the Lawfulneſs or unlawtulnefs of rhem, 
ſeem ro be in the plaineſt road ro Preterment. 
Yet divers of the wiſeſt Princes have made even 
that the Criterion to exclude Men from their ta- 
vour; and retain ſuch, as upon tryal were found 
conſtantly virtuous. _ 

Princes uſually more eſteem one that 1s Ph1l- 
Alexandros, than one that 15s Philo-Baſileus ;, that 15, 
more one that loves his Perſon than his State and 
Condition, than his Nation, than the Publick ; 
though this 1s indeed the more honourable, and 
the other more eaſily counterteired. Bur 10 rea- 
lity Princes have wery few, it any, Friends to tnetr 
Perſons; for they have no Equals, nor Famibars. 
For indeed feiv wife Men will.expoſe themſeives 
to ſo much hazard, nor ſer themſelyes as Pics 
againſt rhe Wind, bat for thetr own NINA: 
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Beſides, they know that 1t any ditficulty happen, 
it is reaſonable they ſhould be deſerted, Where- 
fore they ought to make much of thoſe who are 
truly Philo-Baſileis ;, tor there are roo few of them 
who are ſincerely even ſo afteffed. _ 

It 1s an a&ion of very great Prudence to carry 
even between Adulatiom and Sowrneſs. Neither to be 
as the Cook , that aims only at Pleaſure; nor as the 
Phyfician, who intends only Health; but to mingle 
and adjuſt them together. Whilſt we retain Fu- 
ftice and Friendſhip, not to ſcandalize Prudence and 
Tntereft 18 a ditficult matrer: yer not impoſſible ; 
tor M. Lepidus kept to the end his Authority with 
Tiberius, a very jealous Prince, as Tacitus ob- 
{erves. | 

Flatrery and Obſequiouſneſs 1s a more quick and 
ready way to Advancement, than either durable 
or laudable. For when diſcovered to be ſuch, ir 
is contemptible, and afterwards odious. Ir is but 
Lead that bends and phes every way ; nor is he a 
Man either of Virtue or Courage, that can conde- 
fcend ro make himſelf univerſal Minifter to any one. 
Conſequently he 1s neither faithful in his Employ- 
ment, when he eyes a greater Reward ; nor con- 
ftant ro hum, when he ſpies Danger. 

Of Flatterers there are two ſorts. IT. Bouffons, 
whoſe cliet Infinuation 1s to eat and be clothed: 
who, bke the 4pe, finding himſelf neither fir to 
carry Burdens as the Aſs, nor to keep the Houſe 
as the Doz, betakes himſelf to make ſport. Theſe 
are cafily diſcovered, and their worſt is nor very 
cangerous. 2, The other fort are more ſubt1l, 
gentile, and miſchievous; whoſe Detigns are to 
mtrizue themſelves into Buſingſs ; to make Forcunes, 
and ger Eſtares, or perhaps Honours, by univerſal 
Compitance, Theſe, by obſ{crvinz the Aﬀtions and 
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Diſcourſes of their pretended Patron, diſcover his 
Inchnarion, as Hunters do the Haunts of wild Beaſts, 
that they may eafilier intrap them. Ir is their In- 
tereſt he ſhould be vicious, careleſs, irregular, and 
extravagant; for by thar means they can more ea- 
fily withdraw him from all virtuous Perſons, and 1n- 
grots him to themſelves: who have no other way 
to ingratiate themſelves, but their ready Complt- 
ance with all his Defires. This they endeavour 
ihould paſs tor Aﬀe&ion ro his Perſon ; and they 
repreſent all other Adviſers, either as Contemners 
of him, or at beſt as morcſe and of evil humour. 
Therefore they pretend to idolize him ; to obſerve 
h1s Counſels and Commands as Oracles ; not #9 con- 
verſe with, thoſe he ſuſpeRts; to mmverigh againſt his 
Enemies ; to make him rhe Head of their own 
Counſels; and themſelves to be even in their par- 
ticular Afﬀairs ruled by him ; fo take great content 
in ſerving him; to praiſe him immoderately before 
thoſe who will be ſure to inform him of it; to ex- 
aggerate every {mall tevour received from him, 
and to diſlemble the Injuries. | 
They alſo are careful ro new-name all his Vices. 
Covctouſneſs they call Providence ; Jealouſy, Cir- 
cumſpefion; Prodizality 1s Generouſneſs, (5c. 
Then they compare him with others either of a 
contrary Vice, if the Man be hated ; or oi the 
ſame, if in any Reputation. They teign alto tn 
rhemſelves the fame Inclinations, Sympathy, Sen- 
timents, with their Patron; and oiten undervalue 
themſelves in reſpeT of tim. They are alſo apt 
ta praiſe him for what he hat?z not done, or ex- 
travagantly for what he hath done, glotfing and 
varinſhing all Miſcarriages, dc. and ter there arc 
who are not taken even with this one Bair, tor 
who is he that values not fumfcic above it's De- 
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ſerr? and thinks nor all is his due which is given* {| 


In reality, the refuſing or accepting of Praiſe ra- 
tionally and diſcreetly, is as great a trial of a wiſe 
Man, as the Cupel is of Silver. 

No Maſter efteems a Servant of whom he hath nz 
need; and that either for his Abilities ( of which 
few Maſters can judge ) or becauſe he knows his 
Secrets : this then being the eaſier and ſecurer, is 
that way which Flatrerers, and all thoſe who en- 
deavour to make themſelves great by unlawful 
means, chuſe to walk in. And of all Secrets, they 
moſt defire ro be privy to his Vices; for by that 
means he becomes obnox1ous to them. 

In doing ill Offices, theſe Flatterers obſerve, 1. To 
do them feldom. 2. To tolerate, if not confirm, 
the Praiſes of him they defign upon; leſt they be 
ſuſpeted to have done it out of Malice. 3. To 
prerend no ſmall or inconfiderable cccafion, nor 
their own Concerns, bur a public one only, and 
in defence of their Superiors. 4. To diſpoſe their 
werds ſo, as they may ſeem catual and unpreme- 
ditated. 

Artis eſt celare Artem ;, they endeayour therefore 
by all means to he accounted fincere and upright 
Perſons; tor they ſee that the tame of being crafty 
and ſubtle ({ which '1s the great «kill rhey really 
pretend to ) much retards, and impedes their Bu- 
tinefles. In general Converſaricn therefore, none 
more open and free; none ſeeming by their Diſ- 
courſe more noble and generous. Bur their Con- 
ftidence 15s in Simulation and Duplicity ; which, 
becauſe of other Mens evil dealing, they prerend 
15 neceſſary. 

They often pretend, and endeavour, to be in 
eſtcem with the Clergy; eſpccially thoſe who make 
Ihciy of greateſt Seyeriry and Holineſs, And o 
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| great force is the ſhew of Religion, that even 


an Hypocrite 1s teared and revetenced. Hereby 
alfo they have conſiderable advantage ; that the: 
can decry all Vices, even thoſe of which them- 
{elves are guilty; and can fately afperſe thoſe 


whom they hate or tear; and unhappy are the 
that fall into their hands. , J 


11. PRINCES, when they have denied a Fa- 
vour to one that importunately ſues for it, are apt 
to ſuſpe# that ſuch a one hates them tor the Denial, 
and therefore afterward look not well upon that 
perſon. Wherefore be not #90 earneſt in your Re- 
queſts. And if your Mistortune be to be denied, 
be ſure not to Ihew ſuch Reſentment as he ma 
ſuſpe& you intend him any harm. Rather ſeem 
to be content with any ſlender ſhew of Reaſon he 
gives you; fo you may obtain, if not this, yet 
{ome orher Fayour. 

Bur if you perceive his Mind to be alienated 
from you, retire betimes ; for a Man falling is b 
every one thruſt downwards. Befides, all the 
Miſcarriages and Errors will be ſurely laid upon 
your Shoulders, norwithſtanding all your Inno- 
cency. 

Do violence to your ſelf rather than not conceal or 
diſſemble the Injuries done you by your Prince or Patron. 
For ſhould you declare your ſfelt unſatisfied, ſo far 
would he be from compaſſionating, or making. 


amends to you ; that upon the leaſt cccafion he 
ul hare you. 
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PLAYS Printed for, and Sold by, R. 
Wellington, at the Lute 27 Sr. Paul's 


_ Church-yard, 


TE Relapſe, or Vir- 

true in Danger. 

Spaniſh Wives. 

Unnatural Brother. 

Plor and no Plot. 

Younger Brorher, or A- 
morous |1lt. 

Old Batchelor. 

Agnes de Caſtro. 

Rover, or Baniſh'd Ca- 
valter, 

Rule a Wit and have a 
Wite. 

Country Wite. 

Rehearſal. 

Anatomiſt,or the Sham- 
Dodtor. 

Cyrus the Grear, or rhe 
Tragedy of Love. 

Don Qutxor 1n 3 Parts, 

Roman Bride's Revenge. 

Marriage-hater match. 

Country Wake. 

Neg!icfted Virtue. 

Phyrrhus King of Ept- 
rus. 

Very good Wite. 

Woman's Wit, or Lady 
in Faſhion, : 


_ The Gallanrs. 


Sullen Lovers. 
Humouriſts. 
Mackberth. 
Timon of Athens. 
Ocdipus. | 
Ibrahim the 13th, Em- 
perour ot. the Turks. 

Canterbury Guelts. 
Loſt Lovers. 
Love's a Jelt. 
Plain Deaier. 
Brutus of Alba. 
London Cuckolds. 
Sir Courtly Nice. 
Earl of Eflex. 

ure of Alfatia. 


All for Love. 


Devil of a Wite. 

Lancaſhire Witches. 

Clcomenes. 

Don Sebaſtian. 

Oroonoko. 

Abdelazar. 

Paſtor Fido. 

Country Wife. 

Love for Money. 

Love's laſt Shitr, or the 
Fool in Faſhion. 

Young 


Plays Sold by R. Wellington. 


Young King, or the Mt- 
{take. 

Roundheads, -or the 

Good Old Cauſe. 

City Heirefs, or Sir 77- 

mothy Treat-all. 

Conqueſt of Granado. 

Cheats. 

Titus Andronicus, 

Ciry Politicks. 

Debauchee. 

Venice preſerved. 

Rival Queens. 

Villain.” 

Theodofſms. 

Sir Antony Love, or the 
Rambling Lady. 

Princeſs of Cleve. 

Antony and Cleopatra. 

Diſappointment, 

Fond Husband. - 

Mithridates. 

Cxſar Borg. 

Woman Captain. 

Rival Ladies. 

Wives Excule, 


Q 2 


Bury Fair. 

Orphan. 

Novelty. 

Tempeſt. 

Cains Marius. 
Chances. 

Don Carlos. 
Friendſhip in Faſhion, 
Hamlet. | 
Indian Emperor. 
Philaſter. 

Sacrifice, 

Sir Martin Marr-all. 
State of Innocence. 
Traytor. 

Vircuoſo, 

Virtue betray d. 


- Wild Gallant. 
Empreſs of Morocco. 


Town-Fop, or Sir Tim- 
thy Tawdery, 


- Innocent Miſtreſs. 


Impoſtor defeated, or a 
rick to chear the De- 
v1}, 


Books 


Books Printed for , and Sold by, R. 
Wellngton, at ihe Lute 7 St. Paul s 
Church-yard. 


de Biſtory of Polybius the Megalvpolitan ;, con: 

taining a General Account of the TranſaQt- 

ons of the whole World, but principally of the A'- 

m1 People, during the Firt and Second Punick 

Var. Tranſlated by Sir Henry Sheers, and Mr, 

Dryden, In Three Volumes: The Third Volume 
never before Printed. 

An Italian Voyage, or a compleat Journey thro' 
Ttaly. In Two Parts. With the Character of the 
People, and Deſcription of the chiet Towns, 
Churches, Monaſteries, Tombs, Libraries, Palaces, 
Villa's, Gardens, Piftures, Statues and Anriquirtes ; 
as alſo, of the Intereſt, Government, Riches, 
Force, 7c. of all rhe Princes ; with Inſtructions 
concerning Travel. By Richard Laſſel, Gent, The 
Second Edition. With large Additions, by a Mo- 
dern Hand. 

Familiar Letters : Written by Fohn late Earl of 
Rocheſter, xo the honourable Henry Savile, Eſq; 
and other Perſons of Quality; With Love- Letters, 
written by the late Ingenious Mr. Tho. Otway, Sir 
George Etheridge, and the late Duke of Buckingham. 
Price 5 s. 

Thy. Brown's New and Eaſte Method to under- 
ſtand the Roman Hiſtory, by way of Dialogue, for 
the uſe of rhe Duke of Burgundy, Done out of 
French, with very large Additions, 
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Books Sold by R. Wellington. 
A Mathemarical Companion, or the Deſcription 
and Uſe of a new Sliding Rule, by which many 


Uſeful and Neceſſary » ney in Arithmetick, 
e 


Military Orders, Intereſts, Trigonometry, Plano- 
metry, Sterenometry, Geography, Aloncmny, : 
Navigation, Fortification, Gunnery, Dyalling, may 
be ſpeedily reſolved without the Help of Pen or. 
Compaſles, By William Hunt, Philomarh. 

A Diſcourſe upon the Nature and Faculties of 
Man, in ſeveral Eflays: With ſome Conſiderations 
on the Occurrences of Human Life, By Tim. 
Nourſe, Gent. | 

Ovid Traveſtiez or,a Burleſque on Ovid's Epiſtles. 
By Captain Alexander Raddliff | 

The Novels, (9c, of the late Ingenjous Mrs. . 
Behn, Colle&ed into one Vol. viz. Oroonoko, or 
the Royal Slave. Farr Jilr, or Prince Tarquin. Ag- 
nes de Caſtro, or the Force of: Generous Love. 
The Lovers Watch, or the Art of Love. The La- 
dies Looking-glaſs. The Lucky Miſtake. The Hi- 
ſtory of the Nun, or fair Vow-breaker. 

RefleQions upon Ancient and Modern Learning. 
By William Wotton, B. D. Chaplain to the Right Ho- 
nourable the Earl of Nottingham. The Second E- 
dition, with large Additions. With a Diflertation 
upon the Epiſtle of Phalaris, Themiftocles, Socrates, 
Euripides, Sc. and Aſop's Fables. By Dr. Bentley, 

The Family Phyſician; being a choice Collettion 
of approved and experienc'd - Remedies, to cure 
411 Diſeaſes incident to Human Bodies, uſeful mn 
Families, and ſerviceable to Country People. By 
George Hartman Chymiſt, Servant to Sir Kenel7: 
Digby till he died. | | 

A General Treatiſe of the Diſeaſes of Infants 


| and Children, colleFed from the moſt Eminenc 


PraQtical Authors. By John Pechy, of the Colledye 
of Phyſicians, O 3 Con 


Books Sold by R. Wellington. 

Contemplations Moral and Divine. In Taree 
Parts. Written by the late Lord Chief Juſtice 
Hales, To which 1s added, The Life of the Au- 
thor. By Gilbert Lord Biſhop of Sarum. The 
Third Parr may be had fingle. 

Cocker's Decimal Arithmertick, the Second Edi- 
tion, very much enlarged. By Fohn Hawkins, 
Schoolmaſter at St. George's Church in Southwark.. 

Vade Mecum, or the neceſlary Companion, con- 
taining Sir Sam. Moreland's Perpetual Almanack, 
ſhewing the days of the Month for any year, Paſt, 
Preſent, or to come ; a Table of the Rings Reigns 
ſince the Conqueſt, compared with the years of 
Chriſt. A Corre& Table, wherein any numbess 
of Farthings, Half-pence ,. Pence and Shillings are 
ready caſt up, of great uſe to all Traders. 6. The 
Intereſt.and Rebate of Money, the Forbearance, 
Diſcount and purchaſe of Annuities. 7. The Rates 
of Poſt-Letters, Inland and Outland. 8. Account 
of the Penny-Poſt. 9g. The Prinejpal Roads in Eng- 
land, ſhewing the diftance of each Town from Lon- 
don, alſo the Marker Towns on each Road, with 
the days of the week the Markets are kept on.; 
alſo the Hundred and County each Town ſtands 1n. 
Io, The names of the Countries,, Cities and Bur- 
 rough-Towns in England and Wales, with the num- 
ber of Knights, Citizens and Burgeſles choſen there- 
in, to ſerve in Parliament... 11. The. uſual Rates 
and Farcs of Coachmen, Carmen and Wartermen. 
The Sixth Edition, much Enlarged. 

Dr. Bray's Leftures on the Church Catechiſm. 

Milton's tixftory of England, 

Plautus's Comedies, Englifhed by Mr. Echard. 

Mr. Walker's Treatite 0f Education, efpccially 
ct Young Gentlemen. 
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Looks Sold by R. Wellington. 

The Blaſphemous Socinian Hereſie diſproved 
and confured, wherein the Doftinal and Contro- 
verſial Parts of thoſe Points are handled, and the 
Adverſaries Scripture and School-Arguments An- 
lwered. With Animadverſions upon a late Book, 
Entituled, Chriſtianity not myſterious. Humbly De- 
dicated to both Houtes of Parliament. By F. Gai!- 
hard, Gent. | 

Denns's Remarks on Prince Arthur. 

Incognita, or Love and Duty reconciled. A No- 
vel. Written by Mr. Congreve. 

Poems, chiefly conſiſting of Satyrs and Satyri- 
cal Epiſtles ; with a Satyr againft Wooing and the 
Play-houſe. 


A Satyr againſt Wooing... By the fame Author, 
Price 6 &. 

Miſceliany Poems by Mr. Dennis '; with ſele& 
Tranſlations of Horace, Zuvenal, and Ffp's Fables. 
in Burleſque-Verſe. To +:hich 1s added, The Paſ- 
ſion of Byblis ; with ſ{>me Critical RefieCions on: 
Mr. Oldham and his Writings. With Letrers and 
Pocms. 

Antiquities of Paſmyra,. containing rhe Hiſtory 
of the City and 1s Emperors, frem its Foundatiotr 
co the preſent.time. 

Eriſmus Collogquizs, Traniflated into Engliſh by 
Sir Roger L'Eſtrange, x 

Seneca's Morals... | 

Eflays- upon ſeveral important Subjefts, By 
Sir Tho. Pope Blount. 

Animadyerfjons ci Mr. Congreve's Anſwer to 
Mr. Collier, 1n a Dialogue berween Mr. Smith and 
Mr. 7obnſon.. With a CharaQter of the preſent Po- 
ets ; and ſome Offers towards new modeling the 
. Stage; | 
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Books Sold by R. Wellington. 


The Modern Conveyancer ; or, Conveyancing 
Improved. Being a choice Colle&ion of Prefi- 
dents on moſt occafions, drawn after the manner 
of Conveyancing now in uſe. By the greateſt 
Hands of the preſent Age. Price 5 s. 

The Pfalms of David in Metre, fitted to the 


Tunes cf Churches. By John Patrick, D.D. and 


Preacher to the mage 3g" = 

Herodian's Hiſtory of the Roman Emperors ; 
containing many ſtrange and wonderful Reyolutt- 
ons of State in Europe, Aſia, and Africa. Alſo 
their moſt remarkable Embaſſies, Speeches, Anti- 
quities. With a Charafter of the Ancient. Brit- 
Fains. 

The Hiſtory and Fare of Sacriledge diſcovered 
by the Example of Scripture, of Heathens, and of 
Chriſtians, from the beginning of. the World con- 
tinually to this Day. By Sir Henry Spelman. To 
which is added, The Beginners of a Monaſtick Lite 
in Aſia, Africa, and Europe. By Str Roger Twiſden, 
Earonetr. ; 

Turner's Hiſtory of Remarkable Providences. Fol. 

The Sinner 1mpleadcd in his own Court, where- 
in are repreſented the great Diſcouragement trom 
Sinning, which the Sinner receiveth from Sin ir 
telft. To which 1s added, The fignal Diagnoftick 
whereby we are to judge of our own AﬀeGtions, 
and as well of our preſent and future Stare. By 
T. Pierce, late Dean of Sarum, and Domeſtick Chap- 
lain to his Majeſty. 

Sandy's Travels ; containing an Hiſtory of the 
Orizinal and preſent ſtare of rhe Turkiſh Empire : 
A Deſcription of Conſtantinople, rhe Grand Seignt- 
or's Seraglio, and his manner of living. Alſo a 
Deſcription of the Holv Land, and of the Jews, 
and tevecral Setts of Chriſtians Iving there, oF .og 
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Books Sold by R. Wellington. 
r4alem, Sepulchre of Chriſt, Temple of Chriſt, 
Temple of Solomon, and what elſe cither of Anti- 
quity or worth Obſervation. Illuſtrated with Fifty 
Graven Maps and Figures. Price 9 5. 

Norris's Miſcellames compleart. Price 4 5. 
— Connor's Evangelium Medici, ſeu Medecina Myſtica de 
Juſpenſts Nature Legibus, frve de Miraculis. 

Daily Communicant, containing his Ordinary 


and Extraordinary Devotions; whereby ir plainly 


appears thar a Perſon oft the meaneſt Capacity and 
greatett Bufineſs, may at any time be. ready for a 
worthy Reception of the Lord's Supper. | 

Reflections on Ancient and Modern Learning. 
The Second Part : With a Diflertation upon the 
Epiſtles of Phalaris, Themiftocles, Socrates, Euripi- 
des, and /#ſop's Fables. By Richard Bentley, D. D. 
Chaplain in Ordinary, and Library-Keeper ro his 
Majeſty. 

Voyages and Diſcoveries of South America, The 
firſt up the River of Amazons to Quito in Pery, and 
back again to Brazie, Perform'd at the Command 
of. the King of. Spain. 

Mr. De 1a Salle's Travels and Diſcoveries in North. 
America, preſented'ro the French King, To which 
15 added, The Adventures of the Sieur de Montau- 
ban, Captain of the French Buccaneers on the 
Coaſt of Guinea in the Year 1695. 

Reform'd Devotions in Meditations, Hymns and 
Petitions for-every Day in the Week, and tor every 
Holiday in the Year. Divided into Two Parts. 

Baker's Chronicle of the Kings of England. Folio. 

Mr. Dryden's Tranſlation of Virgil. Folio. 


Cocher's Decimal Arithmetick, wherein 1s ſhew- 


cd the Nature and uſe of Decimal Fraftions, 1n the 

uſual Rules of Arichmerick, and the Menſuration 

of Plains and Solids, Together with Tables of w 3 
rere 
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Books Sold by R. Wellington. 


zereſt and Rebate for the Valuation of Leaſes and 
Annuities, preſent, or in Reverfion ; and Rules ot 
Calculating for rhoſe Tables. Whereunro 15 ad- 
ded, his Artificial Arirthmerick, ſhewing the Gene- 
fis or Fabrick of the Logarithms, and their Ute in 
rhe Extra&ion of Roots, the ſolving of Queſtions 
in Anarociſm, and in other Arithmertical Rules, 1n 
a Method nor uſually prattifed. 


Alfo his Algebraical Arithmerick, containing the | 


Dodrine of compoſing and reſolving an Equation , 
with all other Rules requifire for the underſtand- 
ins of that myſterious Art, according to the Me- 
rod uſed by Mr. Fohn Kerſey in his incomparable 
Treatiſe of A/gebra. Compoſed by Edw. Cocker. 
Corrected and Publthed by John Hawkins, Wri- 
r122-maſter at St. George's Church in Southwark, 

Reſolves Divine and Moral. By Owen Feltham, 
Eſg; 

X Free Diſcourſe againſt cuſtomary Swearing, 
and a Diſcourſe againſt Curſing. By the late Ho- 
norable Robert Boyle. 

Selet Sermons on ſeveral Occafions. By Dr. 
Whitchcott. Price $ 5s. | 

Anatomy of Humane Bodies Epiromized ; where- 
m all rhe Parts of Man's Body, with their Atjons 
and Utes, are ſuccinly deſcrib'd according to the 
neweſt Doftrine of the moſt Accurare and Learn- 
ed Modern Anatomiſts. The Fifth Edition En- 
larged. By Tho. Gibſon, M. D. Fellow of the Col- 
ledge of Phyſicians, London. - 

The Viſions of Don Franciſco de Quevedos, Writ- 
ten in Spaniſh. Trantlated into Engliſh by Str Ro- 
ger LEſtrange, Rt. | | 

The Parſon's Counſeller , with .the Law of 
Tythes or Tyrhing, In Two Books. The firſt ſhew- 
cth the Order every Parfon and Vicar ought to 
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Books Sold by R. Wellington. 


obſerve in obtaining a Spiricual Prefermenr, and 
what Duries are Incumbent upon him after the ta- 
king the fame; and many other things neceſſary 
for every Clergyman to know and obſerve. The 
Second thews, 1n what manner all forts of Tythes, 
Offerings, Mortmains, and ' other Church-Duties 
are to be paid, as well in London, as elſewhere ; 
and as well by the Common as Cannon and Statute 
Laws; and in what Courts and manner they are to 
be recovered, what Charges they are ſubje& to, 
and many other things concerning the ſame neceſ- 
fary for Clergymen to know. - The Fifth Edition 
Enlarged. By Sir Simon Degge, Rt. 
The whole Art of Diſtillation praftically ſtated, 
1m which 15 contained the way of making Spints, 
Aquavite, Arificial Brandy ; Illuſtrared with Copper 


Plares. By William worth, Medicine Profeffor. 


Fejteau's French Grammar, being the beft ex- 
rant, for the ſpeedy attauung of. the French 


Tongue. 


Oldham's Poems. 

Radcliff s Poems, 

Hudibras. 

Rocheſter's Poems. 

Mrs. Behn's Poems. 

Waller's Poems. 

Cotton's Poems. 

Baker's Poems. 
Dryden's Miſcellany Poems. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 


Where you may be furniſl} d with moſt Hiſtory, Ro- 
mnances, Poetry, and PL2ys. 
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Books Sold by R. Wellington. 


The Challenge ſent by a young Lady to Sir Th- 
mas, &c. or, the Female War. Wherein the pre- 
ſent Drefſes and Humours of the Fair Sex are v1- 
orouſly arrack'd by Men of Quality, and as brave- 
Iy defended by Madam Godfrey, and other ingeni- 


ous Ladies, who {ſer their Names to every Chal- 


lenge. The whole Encounter conſiſts of 600 Let- 
ters, Pro and Con, on all the diſputable Points re- 
hting to Women. Price bound 2 5s. 

' The Triumphs of Peace, or the Glories of Naf- 


fau. A Pindarick Poem occaſioned by the Conclu- 


fion of the Peace between the Confederacy arid 
France, By Mr. Fohn Hopkins. 

The Victory of -Death, or Fall of Beatty. A 
Viſionary Pindarick Poem. Occafton'd by rhe ever 
ro-be deplored Death of the Right Honourable the 
Lady Cutts. By Mr. Fohn Hopkins, 
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THE Whole Works of that Excellent 
Practical Phyſician Dr. Thomas Sy- 
denbam. Wherein not only the Hiſtory 
and Cures of acute Diſeaſes are treated 
of after a new andaccurate Method ; but 
alſo the ſafeſt and ſhorteſt way of curing 
moſt Chronical Diſeaſes: Tranflated from 
the Original Latin, by 7. Pechey, M. D. 
ol the Colledge of Phyficians. 


